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An unusually entertaining number of 
“the magazine that entertains.” A few 
of the features that make it so: 








CHARLES SAXBY’S brilliant complete novelette, “The 
Temple Girl.” As fascinating as 
“Her Ladyship’s Second Youth.” 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON’S charming short story, 
“The Man Who Called Over the 
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Bars. 


ANICE TERHUNE’S vivid picture of Catherine of Russia. 
The next article in the new Supef- 
woman series. 


G. B. LANCASTER’S powerful tale of sex conflict, “The 
Cave Man.” 


ADELE LUEHRMANN’S next story of Naomi Jackson, 
“A Problem in Arithmetic.” 


MAY EDGINTON’S absorbing serial, “Magic Life,’—an 


unusually long installment. 
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HAVE a friend whom I will call 
Sir William Turnbull, although 
that isn’t his name. He is a 


famous spécialist in nervous diseases, 


lives in Cavendish Square, London, 
and leads, I should think, a very inter- 
esting, though certainly an arduous, 
life. He is a white-haired man, with 
a long white mustache, a rather beaky 
nose, blue eyes, and an inexpressive 
® face. His voice is quiet; his manner 
is tranquil, seldom animated, and 
scarcely ever vivid. In general con- 
versation, he says but little. But when 
I am alone with him at night, as I am 
perhaps once a month, he tells me in- 
teresting, and 
Stories of the people who consult him. 
Of course he never reveals their real 
names. I have noted down some of 
these “cases” in a book. Two or three 
days ago, I was looking over it, and 
= came upon a strange narrative. It con- 
= cerns a newspaper proprietor, and I call 
pit “The Hindu.” This is the story as 
told me by the doctor in his quiet, 
rather colorless voice. 


sometimes fascinating, 


John Latimer came to consult me 
about a year ago. He owns several big 


The Hindu 


By Robert Hichens 


Author of “Barbary Sheep,” 
“The Garden of Allah,” etc. 


pa 


. 

papers, and is an extremely successful — 
man. In person he is a large, rather 
burly individual, just over forty, with 
brown eyes, short brown hair, a firm 
mouth and chin, and a straightforward, 
unaffected manner. But when I first 
saw him, he looked very ill. He had 
a furtive demeanor which was at odds 
with his dominating appearance; his 
large hands were terribly restless; and 
by various other signs I was able to 
judge of his condition. It was bad, 
very bad. 

When we had*had a little talk, I real- 
ized that behind Latimer’s nervous state 
there some prompting tragedy, 
some haunting fear or misery, and that 
until I could find out what it was, I 
could do very little for him. 

“But it will take a long time,” he 
“Tf, you want me to go thor- 


” 


was 


said. 
oughly into it- 

“Nothing else would be of much 
use,” I interrupted. “But I can only 
give you half an hour this morning. 
Could you come again’—I consulted 
my engagemertt book—‘“say on Thurs- 
day afternoon?” 

“What!” said he, with a deplorable 


accent. “Three days ahead?” 
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“That seems my first free hour,” I 
replied. 

“Oh, but * Latimer paused. 
Then he thrust forward his powerful 
head and exclaimed, “I don’t want to 
wait so long! Will you waive etiquette 
and dine with me at my house, say to- 
night ?” 

“That’s very good of you.” 

“Good!” His lips twisted, and his 
big hands shifted on his knees. He 
clasped them tightly together. “Good!” 
said he. “Why, doctor, I’m hanging 
on to you as my only hope! I’ve heard 
that you succeed where every one else 
fails. Can you come, and will you?” 

I said I would, and I went. 

The Latimers live—let us say at 4a, 
Portman Square. I was there by half 
past eight the same evening, and found 
Latimer waiting for me in a very eccen- 
tric drawing-room, which, I have rea- 
son to believe, was a replica, with slight 
variations, of an interior Mrs. Latimer 
had seen when witnessing the Russian 
ballet. She came in almost directly— 
one of the thinnest women I had ever 
set eyes on, perhaps thirty-eight, tall, 
good looking in a wasted sort of way, 
with brown hair that framed a low 
forehead, white cheeks, and pale, ob- 
servant eyes. She wore jade earrings 
in her rather large white ears and jade 
bracelets on her sticks of arms. She 
me quickly in a that 
thoroug! ly overworked Al. 


greeted voice 
sounded 
most down to 
dinner. 

The dinner was super-excellent. Dur- 
ing it, Mrs. Latimer talked with a sort 
of anxious pertinacity. Latimer said 
little. I did my best, which is pretty 
bad, as you know. When dinner was 
over, Mrs. Latimer got up and held out 
her hand. 

“Good night,” she said, in her tired 
“T am going to bed.” 

“To sleep?” I asked. 

“No, to read. I’m not much of a 
sleeper. Good night, Johnny.” 


immediately we went 


voice. 


Her pale eyes traveled quickly over 
her husband’s face and figure. Then 
she turned and went out of the room, 
her long earrings swinging gently be- 
neath her white ears, one thin hand 
holding the jade bracelet on her left 
arm. 

“Will 
Latimer. 

“No, 
said I. 

“And you don’t take coffee. Nor do 
I—now. Then let us go to my room 
where we shan’t be interrupted.” 

“With pleasure.” 

Latimer led the way to a large library 
on the ground floor behind the dining 
room. There were no Russian-ballet 
touches in it. All was plain, comfort 
able, and practical. Books were ranged 
round the walls. Deep armchairs were 
set near the fire. Dark-green curtains 
hid the windows. A telephone was 
handy on a big, flat writing table. And 
the silence in this sanctum seemed of 
a special brand, heavier, deeper, than 
the silence of the dining room. 

Latimer shut the handsome mahog 
any door. 

“No-one will disturb us here,” he 
said. “Do sit down by the fire.” 

“Thank you,” said I. “Now you can 
be as long as you like. You'd better 
tell me everything as far as you can 
remember, until I interrupt you.” 

“Oh, as to that, I -have 
memory.” 

“Good.” 

I leaned back in my chair calmly, laid 
one hand over the other, and gazed 
into the fire. I took care not to look 
at all observant. Latimer seemed glad 
of that. 

“T’ll smoke my pipe, if you'll allow 
me,” he said, and he filled and lighted 
his pipe with deliberation. Then he 
sat down rather heavily and began to 


you smoke, doctor?” asked 


thank you, I never smoke,” 


an excellent 


; 


speak in his steady baritone voice. 
“As you know, doctor, I’m a news- 
paper proprietor, and control the Daily 





The Hindu 


Echo, the Week, the Evening Journal, 
and the Sunday News. Lately my con- 
trol has really been nominal. I’ve been 
traveling. I have no children. My 
papers bring me in a great deal of 
money. I’m a very successftl man.” 

He sighed deeply, puckered his 
brows, and let his firm chin drop for 
a moment, as he looked down on the 
“floor. 

“My wife is clever and artistic and, 
like many clever women, imaginative 
and apt to be carried away by whims. 
I, on the other hand, have always been 
looked upon as a hard-headed, practical 
man, good at organization, the last sort 
‘of type, I suppose, likely to be the prey 
of the imagination. In fact, many of 
my friends say I haven’t got one.” 

He smiled bitterly. : 

“If I had—some of them have said 
—TI should be a bigger man than I am. 
I tell you this lest you should presently 
be inclined to fancy that my appearance 
belies me. For I know T look stolid 
enough. Well, now’—he drew his arm- 
chair a little nearer to mine—“it began 
in this way. Do you remember, about 
fifteen months ago, there was a great 
pother about psychical research?” 

“Do you mean when Professor Elton 
launched a violent attack in one of the 
papers 

“In my paper, the Daily Echo.” 

“Was it? On one of the principal 

ivestigators for the Psychical Re- 

h Society ?” 

“Yes rill 
myself about such 
had time. But the attracted my 
attention, and the multitude of letters 
that poured into the office proved to me 


then I ‘hadn’t bothered 
matters. I hadn’t 
row 


how deep was the interest taken in oc- 


and women in 
I showed some 


cult ‘matters by men 
nearly all walks of life. 
of these letters to my wife, who, of 
course, had long ago attended séances, 
played about with planchette, had her 
fortune read in the hand, and so forth. 
She is a Christian Scientist and was a 


Buddhist, or vice versa. I’m not quite 
sure. She likes plenty of variety in 
her life. Anyhow, all these psychic 
matters were an old tale to her. To 
me, however, they were not, although 
of course, like every one else, I had 
heard a good deal about them casually. 

“Well, I thought I’d look into them 
in my off moments—see for myself 
what I could make of them. First, I 
put up one of my cleverest young men 
to make investigations for me—to pre- 
pare the ground, as it were—and then 
I came in. I went with this young man 
—not in my own name, of course—to a 
sitting with a so-called ‘psychic’ whom 
he considered to be not the ordinary 
humbug. I went a second time, a third 
time. My wife didn’t know about it. 
Unless my young journalist blabbed— 
and I think I was too valuable to him 
for him to be such a fool—nobody ex- 
himself and the psychic knew 
And the psychic didn’t know 
The result of these inves- 
tigations, although I had been thor- 
oughly incredulous when I started 
them, was that I felt there was, in the 
common phrase, ‘something in it.’ We 
had a lot of messages that seemed to 
me sheer bunkum. But we had one 
that was really remarkable. It referred 
to my wife.” 

Latimer had by now finished his pipe. 
He knocked the ashes out of it and 
laid it and careful 
gesture 

“This came at the last sitting I at- 
tended with my newspaper man. After 
it, I decided not to sit again with him 
present. It informed me—I tell you 
this because I’ve decided to tell you 
everything—that my wife had ceased 
to love me in a certain month of a cer- 
tain year. It moreover stated that the 
reason for her change of heart—I be- 


cept 
about it. 
who I was. 


down with a slow 


lieve she had been sincerely attached 
to me—was the fact that she had come 
under the influence of an Indian, a 
Hindu, at the time mentioned. All this 
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was conveyed to us by the medium, 
‘who was a man, when in a trance, and 
apparently controlled by the spirit of 
a woman called Minnie Harfield. 

“This Minnie Harfield in life, so the 
spirit stated, had been a woman of hum- 
ble class whom the Hindu had taken to 
be his mistress and had discarded on 
meeting my wife. Owing to her de- 
spair at this desertion, Minnie Harfield 
had committed suicide. No doubt”— 
here Latimer shot a_ self-conscious 
glance at me—“all this seems to you 
a farrago of absurdity. So it did to 
me. But the medium gave the Hindu’s 
name and certain details of his appear- 
ance, position, and acquirements. These 
things, of course, had hitherto been un- 
known to me.” 

“And were these statements given 
fluently by the supposed spirit?” I 
asked. 

“No, with some apparent difficulty, 
and as it were under cross-examina- 
tion.” 


“<p 


sy you?” 
“By me—yes. 
ested.” 

“Naturally. Go on.” 

“When the sitting was over, I walked 
away with my journalist. He’s an ex- 
tremely clever and shrewd young man, 
or he wouldn’t be on my staff. Never- 
theless, I played a part with him. There 
I told him 
what 


I—I inter- 


became 


seemed nothing else to do. 
that I was totally to verify 
the medium had said and that ] 
lutely disbelieved in the medium’s bona 
fides. The Minnie Harfield spirit I 
jeered at. I added that I was resolved 
never to visit the medium again, and 
that I relied on him—the journalist— 
never to speak of what had just hap- 
pened to anybody. He replied that of 
course he would do as I wished, and 
that no doubt we had both been listen- 
ing to a series of foolish lies and delib 
erate inventions of the medium. And 
there ended my association with him 
in occult matters.” 


unable 


abso- 


“Can you tell me his name?” 

Latimer looked surprised. 

“His name is Maurice Isaacs. 
less to say, he’s a Jew.” 

“Thank you. Well?” 

“Well, now, doctor, I had told Isaacs 
that I absolutely disbelieved what the 
medium had said about my wife and 
the Hindu. Nevertheless, I determined 
to find out, if possible, whether there 
was anything at all in it. You see I 
was by way of investigating—eh ?” 

“Precisely,” I said. 

“I knew that my wife was a great 
admirer of Mrs. Sidon, the theosophist 
and lecturer. I also knew, as of course 
you do, that Mrs. Sidon, who usually 
lives in India, has a very wide acquaint- 
ance among the natives. Certain women 
of society occasionally gave evening 
parties to meet Mrs. Sidon when she 
was in London. My wife had been to 
these parties. It was quite probable 
that she had met Easterners in that cir- 
cle, though I could not remember that 
she had ever spoken to me of having 
Had she ever met a Hindu 
That was 


Need- 


done so. 
called Nischaya Varman? 
what I wanted to know. 

“Chance favored my curiosity. The 
London season was just beginning, and 
one evening my wife mentioned that 
Mrs. Sidon had returned from India 
and was to give a lecture on “The Mys- 
teries’ at Queen’s Hall on the following 
Sunday 

“*Are you going?’ I 

* Ves." 

“*T should 
said. 

“‘Of course—come. 
heard her, have you?’ 

“ ‘Never.’ 

“**She speaks better than any man I 
ever listened to.’ 

“On the Sunday we 
not far from the platform. 
were several Indians. I 
looking at them directly we had taken 


she answered. 
with you,’ I 


like to go 


You’ve never 


went. We sat 
On it there 
saw my wife 


our places. 
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“Do you know any of those dark 
fellows?’ I asked her. 

“*Ves. That’—she indicated a slim 
boy—‘is the boy whom many people in 
India expect to develop into a world 
teacher.’ 

“T knew his name and said it. 

“*And who are the others?’ 

“But at this moment Mrs. Sidon 
came onto the platform dressed in 
white and looking like a pope, and for 
the next hour and twenty minutes no 
voice was heard but hers. 

“When the lecture was over, I told 
my wife I wished she would take me 
behind and introduce me to Mrs. Sidon, 
by whose speaking powers I had really 
been impressed. She seemed rather 
surprised by my request. 

“*She must be well worth knowing,’ 
I said. 

“*Ves;: but she doesn’t want to know 
everybody,’ said my wife rather doubt- 
fully. 

“Do you think she’d mind if you 
took me?’ 

“It’s nothing to do with newspa- 
pers?’ 

““On my word of honor—no.’ 

“*Then I’ll find out if we can see 
her.’ 

“She did, and I met Mrs. Sidon., I 
two or three of her Indian 

which what I had in 
And with one of these, 
managed 


met 
adherents, 
tended to do. 
called 


friendly in a few 


also 
was 


Hindu Satyavan, | 


1 
come so 


minutes 
that it ended by my arranging to meet 
him again at dinner during the follow- 
ing week. I did not tell my wife about 
the dinner. She was talking to Mrs. 
Sidon at the moment and did not hear 
us fixing up the appointment. 

“Satyavan and I did dine together 
at the Indian Restaurant. Have you 
ever heard of it?” 

“No, never,” I answered. 

“Well, it’s not a hundred miles from 
Piccadilly Circus, a quiet, unpretend- 
ing little place on a first floor, where 


5 


Hindu 


\ 
you get native cooking that’s quite good. 
We had an excellent meal. We ha 
to send out for wine, which I drank, but 
which was, refused by my friend. I 
dare say you will have guessed my rea- 
son for cultivating the acquaintance of 
Satyavan. As he was a Hindu, living 
in London and frequenting the circle 
of Mrs. Sidon, I thought it probable 
that he might know Nischaya, if, in- 
deed, such a person really existed. To- 
ward the end of dinner, I drew a bow 
at a venture. 

““By the way,’ I said, ‘you seem to 
know most of Mrs. Sidon’s followers. 
What has become of Nischaya Var- 
man?’ 

“ “Did you know him?’ said Satyavan, 
fixing his deep eyes upon me. 

“*No; but I have heard of him.’ 

““He passed over to the other side 
three months ago.’ 

“*Ah! He was rather a remarkable 
man, wasn’t he?’ 

““Very. He had great powers, a 
strong, very strong personality. Mrs. 
Sidon had a high opinion of him and 
often consulted him when she was writ- 
ing. He was in communication with 
the Masters.’ 

“*But he had a—a rather strong 
earthly side, too, hadn’t he?’ I asked. 

“Satyavan, who was lighting a ciga- 
rette, gazed at me for what seemed a 
full minute before he said: 


e 1 
man like otl 


“‘He was a her men in 


certain ways.’ 
“Ah! — 
ejaculated. 
“Satyavan’s face did not change, but 
his unfathomable and very sad eyes 
seemed to challenge me. 
‘You knew her, then?’ he said. 
* “No; but I know all about her. She 
killed herself on Nischaya’s account.’ 
“ ‘Well, if said Sat- 
yavan. ‘A one 
place forever. We are We 
pass on from one place to another, from 


Minnie Harfield!’ I 


Poor 


“ 


chose to!’ 
stay in 
travelers. 


she 


man cannot 


one soul to another.’ 





_  - 
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“<From one body to another?’ I haz- 
arded. 

“*The body is very little. No doubt 
Minnie Harfield had to expiate some 
fault committed in a former existence. 
She gave Nischaya much trouble, as did 
other women. A man must not be the 
prey of women.’ 

“*No, indeed. 
life besides love. 
brain 

“T branched off to other topics. Doc- 
tor, Satyavan’s confirmation of the me- 
dium’s statements about Nischaya and 
Minnie Harfield made a great impres- 
sion upon me. sf 


There is so much in 
The activities of the 





Do you wonder at it! 

“Not altogether,” said I noncommit- 
tally. 

“But I had yet to confirm the most 
important statement of all, the one that 
concerned my wife. I—I care for my 
wife.” 

There was a moment of complete si- 
lence. Then Latimer resumed: 

“TI resolved to return to the medium. 
I resolved to try to get into communica- 
tion through him, not with Minnie Har- 
field again, but with some one else. By 
this time I had come to belief in the 
medium’s powers. I made an appoint- 
ment with him by telephone without 
giving my name, and returned to Ful- 
ham—he lived there—alone at night. 

“On this occasion, I told the medium 
I had come with a special purpose, but 
said nothing as to what it was. The 
medium, who was a very weak-looking 
young man, with thin, primrose-colored 
hair, flabby white hands, a_ bending 
body, and a very genteel cockney ac- 
cent, seemed pleased and heartened. I 
remember he said I was very sympa- 
thetic. We sat down in a small, vulgar 
room on the first floor, with a portrait 
of H. P. Blavatsky on the wall and a 
rep-colored sofa near the window. 

“Before we began the actual sitting, 
however, I inquired of the medium 
whether there was any means of sum- 
moning a particular spirit through him. 





He had, he had already informed me, 
two ‘controls,’ but was sometimes taken 
possession of by spirits whom he rather 
irreverently spoke of as ‘outsiders.’ I 
made him understand that I was there 
that night to communicate if possible 
with an outsider. How was I to do it? 

“My young gentility—he was very 
ineffective when he was not entranced 
—seemed puzzled by the question. He 
advised me, however, as soon as he fell 
into the trance condition, to ‘put my 
mind on’ the spirit I wished to commu- 
nicate with. 

“‘Do spirits come at call, then? I 
asked. ‘I have been told you ought 
never to fix your mind at a sitting, but 
ought always to try not to force any- 
thing.’ 

“*There are no rules as I know Of,’ 
he weakly said. “They may come or 
they mayn’t. It’s just as it happens.’ 

“He was not illuminating, and I let 
him alone. Obviously he knew little 
more about such matters than I did. 
He was, perhaps, merely an instrument. 
Indeed I must say for him that he 
claimed to be nothing else. 

“We sat. He fell presently into a 
trance. I followed his suggestion. I 
‘put my mind on’ the Hindu. Indeed, 
that night I could have done nothing 
else. With all the mental force, the 
power of will, at my disposal, I sum- 
moned him to come and to communicate 
with me. Presently the medium’s usual 
and Johannes, came in 
turn, or They 
talked a good deal about matters un- 
interesting to me, and I became. very 
irritated and almost despairing. Then 
the medium came out of his trance. 

“IT was—I confess it—by now in a 
high state of nervous tensiou. It may 
seem ridiculous to you, doctor, but sit- 
ting there in that vulgar little room in 
a Fulham slum, with that ignorant, gen- 
teel young man, I was companioned by 
the feeling that there, and only there, 
could I arrive at a knowledge of the 


controls, Katy 
purported to come. 
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truth about my wife. It seemed to me 
—of course I was strung up—that al- 
ready I felt some influenee, which I 
believed to be the Hindu’s, not far from 
me; that it had been attracted toward 
me by my mental demand; that perhaps 
only a very slight obstacle stood be- 
tween me and it. And there, mean- 
while, was the medium weakly patting 
his white forehead with his flabby 
hands, and murmuring that he must 
refresh himself with a glass of sherry 
and water. Sherry,and water! 

“Well, I controlled myself. I believe 
I showed no sign of the intense nervous 
irritation I was feeling. I let him swal- 
low his disgusting refreshment, and 
then I urged him to try again. 

* ‘Oh, but I’m gone quite flabby with 
it,” he protested. ‘They take it out of 
me, I do assure you.’ 

“T said I would double the fee. 

“‘It isn’t only the money,’ he said. 
‘A man must know when to stop.’ 

“T aimed a blow at his vanity then. 
Without mentioning my name, I told 
him that I had great influence with the 
newspapers, that already I was much 
struck by his powers, and that I sought 
a complete proof of them. 

“*T feel you can give it to-night,’ I 
said. ‘We were on the very verge of 
something remarkable when you came 
out of trance.’ 

“*How do you know that?’ he asked, 

ipping at the sherry glass with his too 
xiblg lips. 

‘‘T felt it. I feel it There is 
something that wants to communicate 
and can’t unless you are entranced.’ 

“He seemed impressed by my ear- 
nestness, and glanced round the dingy 
room with his pale eyes. 

“Well, I'll see what I can do,’ he 
said, with the air of one making a con- 
‘But, my word, shan’t I be 
poor-spirited after!’ 

“To cut out further detail, doctor, 
for I don’t want to weary you—no, 
really—the medium did eventually fall 


now, 


cession. 


once more into a trance, and that night, 
for the first time, the spirit of Nischaya, 
the Hindu, purported to control him, 
to come into connection with mine.” 

“You say ‘purported,’” I observed. 
“Then you are still not thoroughly con- 
vinced ?” 

As I spoke, I turned slightly in my 
armchair and looked rather sharply at 
him. 

“IT want—I want to be unprejudiced. 
I want to put fancies at a distance.” 

Latimer suddenly sprang up from his 
chair, with a movement almost star- 
tlingly swift in so heavy a man, and, 
standing by the fire, he continued: 

“You shall be the judge. That’s why 
I am telling you the whole business.” 

“Give me the material necessary to 
form a judgment on,” I said. 

“After the medium had been en- 
tranced for a few minutes, perhaps five, 
a very peculiar voice spoke out of him. 
Have you ever*heard a Hindu speak- 
ing?” 

“T don’t think I have.” 

“In my opinion, it was the voice of 
a Hindu. The voice stated that it was 
Nischaya Varman who was speaking. 
It seemed very reluctant to communi- 
cate. In fact, the whole impression 
produced on me upon that occasion was 
one of deep and almost violent reluc- 
tance. You know how it is when you, 
as it is called, force something out of 
a person.” 

“Ves” 

“The Hindu 


to speak and 


spoke like one forced 
almost malignant under 
the obligation. I didn’t care. I went 
straight to the point. I spoke at once 
of the Minnie Harfield communication, 
and asked for the truth of the matter. 
There followed a long silence, during 
which the medium seemed strangely 
The impression on me was 
of a human being rent. It was almost 
a convulsion, and it alarmed me. Nev- 
ertheless, my curiosity prevented me 
from interfering. I continued to sit. I 


agitated. 
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continued almost fiercely to demand the 
truth from the Hindu. I seemed to feel 
opposed to me in the room a tremen- 
dously strong influence which never- 
theless my force of will had compelled 
to draw near to me in despite of its own 
desire. 

“T believe I have a strong will. I 
don’t like anything to get the better of 
me. And just then the thought of my 
wife stiffened my will, doctor. Had 
she been overcome by this influence 
when it had been in life, to my horrible 
detriment? Then it was surely my part 
to compel it to my will now. I was 
resolved. I was as hard as steel. All 
dread, if I had had any, of things occult 
utterly left me. The convulsions of the 
medium did not deter me. I insisted. 
I said, ‘You shall not go. I forbid you 
to go. I brought you here. I forced 
you to come and I'll force you to re- 
main.’ I felt the thing, whatever it 
was, struggling against me.” 

“How ?” I interjected. 

“T can’t tell you. ‘These occult things 
can’t always be told of, even when they 
are known of. I say to you that I felt 
the thing struggling, like moving water 
all about me.” 

“Yes?” 

“Until it broke away, as an enemy 
might tear himself out of your hands. 
It was The medium 
Poor chap! He was very much ex- 
hausted that night. Hea 
had happened 
I did my best to reassure him, for I 


gone. awoke. 


sked me what 


i 
He seemed frightened. 


was resolved to make of him my instru- 
ment, at whatever cost to himself, until 
I had got through him the information 
I wanted. By this time I was convinced 
that I really was in communication with 
some other plane, or world, call it what- 
ever you like. I know little of spiritist 
jargon. I had momentary doubts, of 
course. But I know my inner convic- 
tion must have been as I say because 
of my intense preoccupation with the 
medium, my resolute determination to 


use him. If I had not secretly believed, 
I could not have been so ruthless. If 
I had known that the weak young man 
in Fulham would suffer in health, even 
would eventually die, by reason of the 
efforts to which I urged him, I should 
not have desisted from them. 

“As I said, he was very much ex- 
hausted that night. When he seemed 
a little better, I paid him double his 
fee and said I was coming again on the 
following evening. He said really he 
couldn’t risk it. I replied that I should 
come. He drank some more sherry and 
almost piteously protested. I asked 
him if he had any idea of what had 
happened when he was entranced. He 
said that as a rple he was quite uncon- 
scious, but that during the last sitting 
he had been faintly aware of something 
that had seemed to be tormenting him, 
doing him harm. 

*“*And look how it’s left me!’ he con- 
cluded. ‘I’m all to pieces, really I am. 
You’ve brought something you oughtn’t 
to ’a’ brought, something bad, some- 
thing with too much power I 
dunno!’ 

“His words added to my determina- 
tion. The end of it was, doctor, that 
I overcame all the objections of the 
poor thing by sheer bribery. He found 
I was rich, he realized that I was in- 
fluential, and he became my creature. 
It did him harm. It practically wrecked 
his health for a time. I didn’t care. 

“T won’t describe my sittings 
him in detail. It necessary. I'll 
merely give you my general impression 
of the sum of them. 

“During them, so it seemed to me, 
there began and persisted a relentless 
struggle between two wills, mine on this 
plane, and another—the Hindu’s, as I 
supposed—on some other plane. It was 


with 


isn’t 


almost as if two men were striving on 
a doorway, one to drag 
the other through it into the room 
where he was, the other not to be 
dragged through. The wretched me- 


either side of 
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dium was, as it were, the doorway. The 
door was opened only by his falling into 
trance. At other times it was fast shut. 
My whole being was bent upon over- 
coming the intense resistance of the 
Hindu to my desire that he should an- 
swer to my summons and hold commu- 
nication with me. 

“In the first sittings—three or four 
—he came, or purported to come, and 
spoke a few words. But just as I was 
beginning to feel that perhaps my power 
was going to prevail over his, he was 
It was as if he died out of the 
medium. I had the impression of a 
receding wave. My irritation at these 
escapes was intense, but my will was 
not weakened by frustration. I am ac- 
customed to carry through things that 
[ undertake. I was resolved to carry 
this thing through.” 

“You had come to be absolutely cer- 
tain, then, that it was really the spirit 
of the Hindu?” I dropped in. 

Strong man though he was, Latimer 
looked shamefaced. 

“T suppose I had. 

“Go on,” said I. 

“IT took to timing the visits of the 
Hindu to that vulgar room in Fulham, 
and I found that with each sitting the 
period during which I was in communi- 
cation with him grew slightly longer. 
But 
creature was horribly alert, was 


gone, 


Yes, I had.” 


his encouraged my persistence. 


snake. His communications 


as a 
often almost 


however, I 


fragmentary, and 


ningless By degrees, 

rived at a very definite conception of 
him, a conception of sinuous power, of 
brooding, imaginative thoughtfulness, 
varied by outbreaks of slippery cun- 
ning. And I detected in him fascina- 
tion.” 

“In what did the fascination lie?” 

“T could you. But— 
well, now and then there came from the 
lips of the medium, speaking in the 
Hindu’s voice, a phrase that pierced, 
And at 


scarcely tell 


or in which there was poetry. 


those moments I knew that a woman 
might be moved by such phrases spoken 
in such a way—moved to the trembling 
that is like the trembling of a violin 
string. Words catch at a woman when 
the voice that speaks them is strange. 
Women love a strange voice even when 
it’s ugly. Haven’t you noticed that in 
regard to actors?” 

He did not wait for me to answer, 
but continued : 

“At last one night I attained my ob- 
ject—I forced the Hindu to come di- 
rectly the medium was entranced, al- 
though till then he had always been 
preceded by the medium’s usual ‘con- 
trols.’ Not only did I force him to 
come immediately, but I forced him to 
speak of my wife. Hitherto, when I 
had mentioned my wife, either I had 
received evasive or unmeaning replies, 
or the Hindu had died out of the me- 
dium, who had abruptly returned to 
consciousness. On this occasion, how- 
ever—why I don’t know—I felt a 
power as of iron within me, a merci- 
less faculty that seemed to enable me 
to use my power as never before. The 
impression I had was of pinning some- 
thing down, something that struggled 
to escape, but could not. I—sometimes 
I wish now that it had succeeded in es- 
caping.” 

Latimer paused. 
ing of horror in his eyes. 

“Why do you wish that?” said I. 

“Do think it possible—or, let 


me say, 


There was a dawn- 


you 
can you imagine it to be pos- 
sible—for one here on earth, on this 
plane, so to exercise power over a being 
on another plane that the being is in 


some strange way dislodged from his 


natural sphere, and cannot regain it? 
Could such a thing be?” 
“T have had no experience in such 


matters,” I replied. 
"(Or thing 
continued Latimer, staring hard at me 
with eyes that now had an inward look. 
“Tf a man forced something to come to 


another might happen,” 
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him, when it was wholly bent on not 
responding to his summons, it might 
afterward refuse to go when he wanted 
to get rid of it. It might revenge itself 
in some such way as that.” 

“Do I understand, then, that you 
made the Hindu come and that he did 
not go as on former occasions? Is that 
what you mean?” 

“He came—yes, and he seemed to go. 
But that may have been his cunning. 
Anyhow, he came, and I asked him 
about my wife. Briefly, he said he had 
known her, had subdued her to his 
power. About physical things nothing 
was said. I gathered that her mind and 
nature had undergone the impress of 
his, that she had been willing to do any- 
thing he told her to do, that she had 
looked to him as her master. That was 
enough for me.” 

“You believed it, then?” I said. 

“That night I did. And I was seized 
by-a sort of mad rage such as I had 
never thought to experience. I believe 
I was almost frenzied. I longed to get 
at the Hindu. I was physically moved. 
I wanted him, this seducer of women, 
there before me in the body. It drove 
me almost mad to think that, having 
done his vile work, he had tranquilly 
passed away into some other sphere, 
even of his 


while I unconscious 


existence. 


was 


“Keep this in your mind, 


doctor = 


wanted the Hindu in he he cd t 
night that | 


I remember clenching my 


h him in the 


might punish 
body. fists ; 
I remember the perspiration breaking 
out upon me. I am a very ordinary 
man, doctor, with plenty of the unre- 
generate brute in me, and there was 
something in my peculiar situation cal- 
culated to madden such a man. In such 
moments men go to the animal within 
them. I did that. I sent the 
Hindu a silent cry: ‘Come back from 
the place where you are that I may 
punish you as you deserve! Come 
back!’ This silent cry persisted in me 


up to 


till I felt absolutely exhausted. I fell 
back in my chair. My eyes—I remem- 
ber—closed. My whole body became 
cold and almost numb.” 

Latimer had been speaking with un- 
usual intensity, but now his manner 
changed, turned to an almost cold dry- 
He paused, lit a cigar with slow 
deliberation, sat down near to me, 
crossed his legs, leaned forward, and 
said : 

“Now we come to the matter which 
altered my life, sent me traveling, and 
at last brought me to your door. 

“As on former occasions, the Hindu 
seemed to die out from the medium, 
who emerged from his trance. I paid a 
big fee and got up to go. Looking 
down on the trembling and white-faced 
young man, I said: 

‘I may not need to come to you 
again.’ 

“He stared at me with his pale eyes. 
He seemed unable to understand what 
I said. 

““If you are ever in difficulties,’ I 
continued, ‘you can always write to this 


ness. 


address.’ 

“And I gave him the name and ad- 
dress of a confidential secretary of 
mine, and went out.” 

“And has he written to the address ?” 
I asked. 

“He 


were | 


a good many times,” an- 


a hint of impa- 


has, 
Latimer, with 
trence 
‘And 


p 
p! 
“Of course—liberal help.” 


=99 


received hel 


“Go on.” 

“That night, as it happened, I found 
my wife sitting alone in the drawing- 
room when I got home. She was read- 
ing the last pamphlet by Mrs. Sidon. 
Raising her eyes from it as I came into 
the room, she said: 

“ *How ill you look, Johnny!’ 

“*T feel just as usual,’ I answered. 

“T glanced down at what she was 
reading. 


“More of Mrs. Sidon!’ I said. ‘Do 
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you think that sort of thing does you 
much good ?’ 

“She looked at the pamphlet. 

“‘Tt’s deeply interesting.’ 

“‘TIs it? And where does it lead you 
—into light or into darkness?’ 
“Certainly not into darkness,’ she 
answered. 

“She looked at me again with, I 
thought, a flickering of curiosity. 

“*Have you got anything against 
Mrs. Sidon?’ she asked. ‘I thought you 
admired her. You were anxious to 
meet her.’ 

“I sat down rather deliberately. I 
was trying hard to control myself, not 
to show the excitement, the—the—it 
was almost rage that was boiling up 
in me. 

“*She’s a remarkable woman,’ I said. 
‘But don’t you think she might easily: 
upset very people—throw 
them off their balance?’ 

‘Sensitive?’ she said. ‘Do you mean 
by that weak?’ 

“*Why should you think so?’ I re- 
plied. 

“At that moment, doctor, I 
the very edge of telling her all I had 
learned from the medium. I wanted 
to tell her. 1 longed to disturb her 
equanimity, to attack her ferociously 
But be- 


sensitive 


“6 


was on 


for the silence she had kept. 
neath my sense of 


wrong, there was something else, some- 


anger, my acute 


thing cautious. It’s a pat f my ver 
| d 
; cau- 
tion lifted its voice. I got up abruptly, 
and before she could answer my ques- 
tion, I had left the room. 
“It was just ten o’clock. I 
gnawed by a horrible restlessness. I 
out, thinking 
big building 
produced. [ 


was 


and went 


took my hat 
I 


ould go down to the 


where my are 
ted to 


fogo7 


papers 
It was a damp and 


The fog was not 


walk. 
winter’s night. 
but it added to the mystery and 
darkness. I 


dense, 
the dreariness of the 


crossed Oxford Street, and when I 
came to the farther side of it, decided 
—I don’t exactly know why—that I 
would not go to the office. I think I 
felt then a necessity to be quite alone. 
Anyhow, I walked on and soon found 
myself in Grosvenor Square. It seemed 
entirely deserted, but I crossed over to 
the pavement that runs by the railing 
of the Square garden, and there, feel- 
ing safe in my loneliness, sheltered by 
the softly trailing fog, I walked slowly 
and, I think, very quietly, brooding over 
the misery that was mine. 

“I had walked round the Square 
more than once, always keeping to the 
pavement on the garden side, when a 
man slipped by me in the fog and imme- 
diately was gone. I hadn’t time to see 
his face, or even to notice how he was 
dressed, though it was not so densely 
dark but that I could have got an im- 
pression of him had I known he was 
His passing dis- 
distressed me 


coming upon me. 
turbed me, indeed it 
strangely.” 

Latimer paused. 

“Strangely!” I said. 
mean by that?” 

“Well, it made me feel uneasy,” Lat- 
imer answered, with an air of discom- 
fort that almost suggested shame. “I— 
I found myself suddenly aware of the 
dark loneliness, of the garden on my 
left, disliking it—imaginatively, I think. 
And - This will seem very con- 
temptible to you, doctor—— 

“- ertainly not said I. 

“Well, I went over at to the 
other side of the Square, where I had 


This 


“What do you 


; 
aes 
] t 


once 


the houses close on my right. 
done, I walked on again slowly. 

“T was just about to cross the road by 
the house at the corner of Duke Street 
opposite to the Japanese embassy, when 
I realized that some one was approach- 
I did not hear him—I knew 
it was not a —but I felt him 
coming. I felt, that he was the 
man who had already once passed me 


ing me. 
woman 


too, 
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when I was on the opposite pavement. 
I stopped short. I had a mind to turn 
sharply to my right down Duke Street, 
to get away from the approaching 
stranger. But the cessation from move- 
ment seemed to recall me to my normal 
self, and I understood at once that— 
I think for the first time—I was the 
prey of something very like unreason- 
ing fear. The knowledge came to me 
like a hard blow. I tingled with shame. 
And instantly I walked on to meet the 
man who was approaching me. We 
met under a lamp. He was an Indian.” 

“Ah!” I ejaculated. 

Latimer looked at me sharply. 

“Had you expected that he would 
prove to be an Indian?” he said. 

“Please go on. Don’t question me,” 
I replied. 

After a rather long silence, Latimer 
resumed : 

“This Indian wore a soft black hat 
and a brown coat, almost buff colored, 
with the collar turned up. He slipped 
by me, without looking at me, and im- 
mediately disappeared into the fog. His 
height was much less than mine. He 
seemed to be very thin. I guessed that 
he had very small bones. I could, I 
suppose, have picked him up and 
thrown him into the road without turn- 
And yet I felt afraid of 


ing a hair. } 
him.” 

Almost furtively 
me, and a dull 


his powerful face. 


Latimer glanced at 
1 7 


flush of red showed on 
“T can honestly say that I had never 
felt afraid of a man till that moment,” 
he added. 

“Why did you feel 
man?” I asked. 

“Well, I was startled when I saw he 
was an Indian. That seemed to me 
very strange.” 

“Because at the moment you hap- 
pened to be thinking deeply about an 
Indian ?” 

“Ves.” 


“An odd coincidence; nothing more.” 


afraid of this 


“That’s what I told myself. I. bat- 
tled with myself, with a strong, almost 
overpowering desire to get away from 
the Square at once. And almost imme- 
diately—I had stopped for a moment 
on the pavement—I went forward. As 
I did so, I knew that in a few minutes 
I should meet the Indian again. It was 
inevitable. He had chosen Grosvenor 
Square for a nocturnal prowl, as I had. 
Perhaps, indeed, he lived, or was stay- 
ing, in the Square. When I met him 
again, I was quite decided not to be 
disturbed. 

“Well, doctor, not long after I had 
passed the Italian embassy and was at 
the end of the Square nearest to Hyde 
Park, I was aware that the Indian was 
agdin drawing near to me. I heard 
no- footfall. He was a silent mover. 
But I knew that he was close to me. 
And this time my fear of him increased. 
Indeed it was only by a strong effort 
that I checked myself from—well, call 
it bolting if you like. We met again 
under a lamp. This time I forced my- 
self to stare hard at the man. He—he 
was certainly a Hindu.” 

“What makes you think that? 
you see him plainly?” 

“Fairly well. He was a Hindu. He 
slipped by me noiselessly, without look- 
ing at me, and immediately disappeared 
turned. I gazed after 
And, doctor, I 


body ran with 


Did 


into the fog. I] 
him. [ listened 

weated Ate whats 
\fter 


minutes, I left the Square by the near- 


sweat. standing for two or three 
est turning. It was Upper Grosvenor 
Street. - I reached Park Lane, met a 
taxi, hailed it, and drove straight home. 
My wife had gone to bed, but I saw 
her light. We slept in communicating 
rooms. I did not disturb her. I took 
a cold bath——” , 

“Very injudicious!” I said. 

“Was it? And went to bed. I won't 
describe the night. It was a bad one. 
During the following day, I attended 


to business as usual. I had an engage- 
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ment for the evening, to dine out with 
my wife at a house in Eaton Square. 
About four I telephoned to her to say 
I couldn’t go with her, as I should have 


business to attend to late. I also tele- 


phoned to my prospective hostess. I 


felt in no fit state for society. Besides, 
I wanted to dine elsewhere. Soon after 
eight, I started on foot for the Indian 
Restaurant.” 

“Can you tell me exactly what led 
you there?” 

“I felt a sort of horror of darkness, 
sometimes Called ‘color.’ 
where I knew I 

color. That was an act 
of defiance. But in addition I 
driven by an intense, probably morbid, 
curiosity. I wanted Hindu 
again, to see him in full light.” 

“Why should he be at the Indian 
Restaurant ?” 

“T thought he might be there. 
a place frequented by Indians.” 

“T understand.” 

“I walked rapidly from my house, 
crossed Piccadilly Circus, and was soon 
at the restaurant. Mounting the stairs, 
I entered the first room. I must tell 
you that the restaurant consists of two 
rather, perhaps I should say 


of what. is 
a herefore | 
should meet 


went 
was 


to see the 


It is 


rooms, or, 
of one large room divided into two com- 
tments by a screen of and 
In the first compartment there 

everal small tables. In the second 

is one long table. I don’t know, 


wor »d 


| conclude that those who dine in 


econd compartment pay a regular 
pension, come to the place as habitués. 
“When I got in, I found a party of 
seven people’ dining at a table close to 
the window in the first compartment— 
three Indian men, an Englishman, and 
Englishwomen. * Four more In- 
were dining, each one alone, at 
small tables. In the compart- 
t beyond, I saw three or four heads, 
tood for a moment. Then one of 


three young women who served 


me a smile and indicated a table. 


I hung up my coat and hat and sat 
down facing the room and the screen. 

“The man I had met in the Square 
was not among the diners.” 

“But you could not See the faces of 
those in the farther compartment, could 
you?” I interposed. 

“No; but he wasn’t in the farther 
room. I felt it.” 

“Go on.” 

“T ordered my dinner. When it came, 
I began to eat very slowly. On my 
right hand was the party of seven. 
They had a couple of bottles of cham- 
pagne on the table, were half through 
their dinner, and talking and 
laughing in lively fashion. Solemnly 
the dark men at the little tables ate, 
and smoked cigarettes while waiting for 
food. I watched the English girls chat- 
tering to their strangely expressive com- 
panions and thought about my wife and 
the dead Hindu. Had she ever dined 
here with him? I imagined them sit- 
ting together at one of the little tables 
eating dishes of the East, deep in con- 
verse, and the blood went to my head, 
doctor. 

“T had no appetite, but I forced my- 
self to eat. When I had finished one 
thing, I ordered another. I wished to 
prolong my stay. Presently I asked for 
a bottle of wine. It had to be sent out 
for. While I was waiting for it, two 
or three people, all colored, dropped in 
and passed into the room beyond the 


were 


screen 

“At 
girl who waited on me came with it to 
my table, smiling. She stood in front 
of me to uncork it and I spoke to her. 
She replied. We talked for a moment, 
and my mind was taken away from its 


last the wine arrived, and the 


brooding and expectation. 

“We were both laughing, I remem- 
ber, and I was looking at her while she 
that 
a man came in softly and quickly and 


drew the cork, when I was aware 


passed into the room beyond the screen. 
I saw him, as it were, with the tail of 
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my eye. He had on a soft black hat, 
a brown, almost buff-colored coat. I 
did not see his face. But I knew it was 
the Hindu of Grosvenor Square. 

“*Who is that?’ I asked the attend- 
ant. 
“She put the bottle down on my 
table. 

“ *Who d’you mean?’ she asked, look- 
ing around. 

“*The man who went into the other 
room just this moment,’ I said. ‘In a 
black hat and brown coat.’ 

“One of our regular people, I 
s’pose,’ she said. ‘I didn’t catch sight 
of him: Is your wine all right?’ 

“I sipped it and made some answer. 
She went away. 

“T stared toward the screen. Through 
the opening in it, I saw two or three 
people sitting at dinner, but not the 
man who had just passed in. Half an 
hour went by. My seven neighbors left 
their table hilariously, gathered together 
their coats and wraps, and went laugh- 
ing down the stairs. Other diners fin- 
ished their meals, paid their bills, and 
departed. Some came from the inner 
compartment, but not the Hindu. I sat 
over my wine, pretending to drink, 
smoking and waiting. Now and then I 
saw the girls, when they were not at- 
tending to customers, glancing at me 
and whispering among themselves. Evi- 
dently they were surprised that I sat 
was now the only customer 
could 


so long. | 
on my side of the screen, and | 
see no one at the long table in the sec- 
ond compartment; nor did I hear any 
sound of voices coming to me from the 
hidden part of the room. Nevertheless, 
I knew that the Hindu was still there. 
He had gone in and he had never re- 
turned. He must be there. I was re- 
solved to wait where I was till he came 
out. I should then have a full sight of 
him, a full and definite impression of 
him. The 
young woman, when she brought it, re- 
marked: 


Presently I ordered coffee. 


“*You’re the last. We're closing in 
ten minutes from now.’ 

“*You’re glad when 
comes ?” 

“ ‘Rather !’ 

““*But I’m not the last,’ I said. 
‘There’s still some one in the farther 
room.’ 

“She looked surprised and raised her 
fair eyebrows. 

“No, there isn’t,’ she said. 
one’s gone.’ 

“*Not the man with -the black hat 
and the brown coat whose name I asked 
you.’ 

“*Well, you are a funny one!’ she 
said archly. ‘If you don’t believe me, 
come and see for yourself.’ 

“Tl took her at her word and went 
with her to the opening in the screen. 
The long table was cleared. The com- 
partment was empty. And, doctor, 
there was no way of leaving it except 
through the compartment in which I 
had been sitting. ‘ 

“*What d’you say now?’ said the 
girl. 

“*That. I 
swered. 

“I gave her a tip, took my hat, and 
went off down the stairs. But I had 
not made a mistake. The Hindu had 
gone into the compartment beyond the 
screen, but he had never come out of 
it; 


closing time: 


‘Every 


made a mistake,’ I an- 


“Are you absolutely certain he didn’t 
come out when your attention happened 
to be from 
him?” 

“Tt never was distracted. 
of that.” 

“Well, what did you make of it?” 

“T think you know,” said Latimer. 

“T wish you to téll me,” I said firmly. 

“Very gvell.” 

Latimer paused; then sat forward 
and closed his hands fists like a 
man making a strong effort. 

“When I met the Hindu in Grosvenor 
Square, I felt at once that there was 


distracted watching for 


I feel sure 


into 
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something dreadful, something wholly 
unnatural, about him, something that 
made me want to get away from him. 
The same feeling came to me in the 
Indian Restaurant when he _ passed 
through the compartment in which I 
was sitting. It was with me till I 
looked and found him gone. Then sud- 
denly I knew why his nearness had 
horrified me. As I made my way down 
into the humming street, I felt like a 
man condemned. For I was certain 
that I had seen Nischaya Varman, the 
man who had taken my wife from me 
and who was what we call dead. In 
a wild moment of anger, I had striven 
to summon him to me that I might pun- 
ish him. He had obeyed my summons 
that he might punish me.” 
“So you considered yourself haunted 
by the Hindu?’ I said calmly. 
“Since that night I have 
known what it is to feel safe.” 
“Give me the facts. You have seen 
the Hindu—I mean by that had the im- 
pression of seeing him—many times?” 
“Many times. - But do you believe the 
whole thing is a delusion on my part?” 
‘“‘Haven’t you come to me in the hope 
that it is so, and that I may be able to 
prove that it is by getting rid of it?” 
“In my situation, one hopes mad 


seldom 


things and catches at every straw,” said 
Latimer morosely. 
Now what happened after that night 
e Indian Restaurant ?” 


} 1] ) n 
JAGLY nN 


All that night 1 


own knowledge. I 


fought what 

be my 

told myself that I was ill and had cre- 

da phantom. If I pulled myself 

together, if I ceased henceforth to traf- 

fic with mediums, if I drove the whole 

tter out of my mind and gave myself 

the daily work, then, I told my- 
would be well.” 

though it 


very good program, 


cover quite everything.” 
“You mean—my wife?” 


“Did you proceed to put it into exe- 


cution?” I asked, ignoring Latimer’s 
question. 

“I tried to. I put my back into it, 
doctor. I gave myself more than ever 
to my newspapers, the children I had 
created—the only children—and I saw 
scarcely anything of my wife. I did 
not visit the medium again, of course. 
By then I had a horror of him and of 
all his brethren. Several days passed 
without any special incident occurring. 
But I was never free from apprehen- 
sion; I never even for a moment had 
the impression that the menace I was 
so conscious of had been removed from 
me. I'll go farther and tell you the 
exact truth. I knew it had not been 
removed. One night my wife said to 
me: 

“*T’ve got a box to-morrow for the 
first night at the St. James’ Theater. 
I’ve asked She mentioned some 
friends. ‘Will you come?’ 

“T was en the point of refusing when 
I noticed in her eyes an expression of 
—I thought—suspicious and intent in- 
quiry. Immediately I decided to go. 
And I went. You know what a St. 
James’ first night is—a crowd of peo- 
ple one has everywhere. The 
boxes are very large. We had three 
people with us, and were all able to 
sit in line. I was in the corner next 
the stage and could see practically the 
whole of the stalls. During the first 

t. I hay pened to notice that one stall, 

ir nd: well in the middle 
Doctor, di 


seen 


was empty. 


rectly I saw this empty stall, I knew 


who was presently coming to fill it. I 
was seized with a sort of horrible panic 
that made me know, and I did not take 
my eyes from the little gap in the crowd 
till the 
gels 
Latimer ?’ 
‘No,’ I 
I’m 
d’you ask 
“Well, you never look at the stage.’ 


woman next me said: 


you dislike the drama, Mr 


1 
the con- 


Why 


answered ‘On 
fond of the 


me ?’ 


trary, theater. 
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“She was gazing at me with an ex- 
pression of definite surprise that put 
me at once on my guard. I devoted, or 
seemed to devote, all my attention to 
the stage from that moment, but, doc- 
tor, I knew—I’ll swear it—the exact 
instant when that empty stall was filled. 
I felt the arrival of the Hindu.” 

“You didn’t see him come in?” I 
asked. 

“No, because I wouldn’t look. But 
directly the curtain went, down, I 
turned. And he was there looking 
straight at me. For the first time I 
saw him fully—saw his whole face and 
his head uncovered. He was in eve- 
ning dress, doctor.” : 

“Just so,” I said casually. 

“There was something intense and, 
I thought, unrelentingly malignant in 
the gaze of his profound and lambent 
eyes. They said to me, ‘I am here to 
punish you.’ I got up. My wife was 
lifting an opera glass. She put it to 
her eyes and looked down upon the 
stalls. I saw her examining the long 
rows of seated figures, beginning with 
those nearest to the stage. What would 
happen when she saw the Hindu? I 
was painfully excited. I longed to draw 
her attention to him, to say to her, 
‘Look at that man. Do you remember 
him? But I pretended carelessness. I 
talked to our friends. I discussed the 
house. And all 


s watching my 


play, the people in the 
the time furtively I wa 
Presently it seemed to me that 
1 
le 


wife. 
staring through her ¢g 
straight at the Hindu. Yet her hand 
did not tremble, her face did _ not 
change. I heard her say: 

“What an odd 
has on!’ 

“*Where is she?’ I asked, bending to 
her. 

“ ‘Over there, a little to the left, near 
Sir Charles Digby.’ 

“She toward the 
stalls. I looked and saw Mrs. Lester, 
an acquaintance of ours, sitting in the 


she was usses 


gown Mrs. Lester 


made a_ gesture 


row behind the Hindu and perhaps 
three feet to his left. There was a dis- 
cussion between my wife and one of 
the women in our box about Mrs. Les- 
ter’s gown, which I interrupted—I 
couldn’t help it—by saying: 

“What a remarkable-looking Indian 
that is!’ 

“*An Indian! Where is 
Indian?’ said my wife. 

“*Close to Mrs. Lester, the row in 
front of her to the right.’ 

“*T don’t see him,’ said my wife. 

“*Nor I,’ said the woman next to her. 

“*There!’ I said, pointing and lean- 
ing forward in my excitement. ‘Surely 
you must see him—a Hindu!’ 

‘*But I don’t see him!’ said my wife, 
also leaning forward, and gazing appar- 
ently straight at the Hindu. 

“*You’re looking right at him now!’ 
I exclaimed. 

“As I spoke, the lights went down 
and the curtain rose on the last act. 

“When the play was over, and the 
actors were being called for, I searched 
But he had 


there an 


once more for the Hindu. 
vanished.” 

“And nobody saw him but yourself, 
so far as you know?” I observed. 

“So far as I know—nobody.” 

“Now, before you go on, I want to 
ask you a few questions,” I said. 
“Very Latimer, 

calmly. 
“You've 
stand ?” 


oy es ” 


“ 


well,’ said more 


been traveling, I wunder- 


How many times did you see the 
Hindu before you left England ?” 

“About eight or nine times in all, I 
should think.” 

“Did you ever see him in the day- 
time ?” 

“No.” 

“Did you ever try to speak to him?” 

“No. I intended to, but—when the 
moment came—something held me 
back.” 


“Have you ever spoken to your wife 
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about him, except that night at the the- 
ater?” 

‘Ne 

“IT gather that you suffered so much 
from these appearances that you de- 
cided to leave England?” 

“I did.” 

“In the faint hope, I suppose, of leav- 
ing the Hindu behind you in England ?” 

“It was very ridiculous of me, no 
doubt,” said Latimer painfully. 

“It was a very natural thing to do. 
Change of scene, you know. Where 
did you go, and did you go alone?” 

“You don’t want to hear any more 
about my English experiences?” 

“We needn’t go into them just now, 
I think. Well?” 

“T took my man, Cradon, with me. 
We went first to Marseilles and stayed 
at the Hotel du Louvre.” 

“T know it. Now go on. 
your narrative.” 

Latimer hesitated, 


Resume 


then refilled his 


pipe, lit it, and said nervously : 


” 


“Let’s see—where was I: 

“At Marseilles, the 
Louvre.” 

“To be sure. Yes, Marseilles.” 

He puffed two or three times at his 
pipe, staring before him. Evidently he 
was trying to fix his mind, which had 
wandered away. 

“When I had crossed the Channel, 
had left Paris behind me and was run- 

i n South,” he | 


Hotel du 


said at length, 


d l sense ol! \ burd 

med to have fallen from my shoul- 
ders. The sun shone at Marseilles. 
The city was full of almost boisterous 
animation. As I stepped out of the 
train, IT remember I felt more optimistic 
than I had for many weeks. This happy 
sensation persisted during the day. I 
intended passing a couple of nights at 
Marseilles to—well, to test a certain 
matter. If things were satisfactory, I 
thought of going on to the Riviera. 

“I slept well the first night, and the 
second day was without any unpleasant 

2 


relief 
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incident. I began to hope. I looked 
back on the dreadful persecution—it 
had been most dreadful, doctor—that 
I had suffered in England from the 
Hindu, and I was able to think that my 
tortured nerves had conjured up that 
dark apparition. It was due, perhaps, 
merely to a morbid condition of mind 
produced by ill health; and that ill 
health—I now told myself—had been 
brought about by the shock of the me- 
dium’s revelation about my wife. 

“Tn the bright sunshine of Marseilles, 
the blackness of the past began to fade. 
I was even able to say to myself that 
out of the mouth of the medium lies 
had come to me. I could not, of course, 
doubt the Minnie Harfield statement 
about the Hindu’s existence and her sui- 
cide. But I tried to doubt, and almost 
succeeded in doubting, the statement 
about my wife. There was, I acknowl- 
edge, little reason in such a differentia- 
tion between the two statements. Nev- 
ertheless, I think I made it. That day 
I was almost light-hearted. 

“But in the evening all my misery 
was brought back by a hideous inci- 
dent. You know the hall of the Hotel 
du Louvre which fronts the covered 
courtyard into which carriages can 
drive?” 

ae 

“After dinner in the 
sitting there smoking 


g 
he ti 


restaurant, I 
and reading 
otel omnibus 


was 


a newspaper, 


when 
drove up from the station with some 
newly arrived travelers. I realized this, 
as one may realize a thing when read- 
ing, without really attending to it. Trav- 
elers got out—I knew—went to the 
bureau, took their rooms, received the 
tickets with their room numbers and 
so forth, and passed by me on the way 
to the lift, which, you'll remember, is 
in the center at the bottom of the stair- 
case. 

“TI went on with my reading, knowing 
all this and not attending to it. But 
suddenly a horrible sensation came upon 
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me. It was the sensation I had had 
that night in Grosvenor Square when 
for the first time I had set eyes on the 
Hindu. I felt that he was coming into 
the hall, that he was passing me. I did 
not look up. I tried to deny the asser- 
tion of my mind and body, for I felt 
him with both. \Vith my eyes glued 
to my paper, I said to myself: 

“*VYou are a morbid fool! He is not 
here. Some casual traveler is passing 
you.’ And | strove to read on. 

“But something overcame my reso- 
lution. It was like a sort of terrible 
curiosity, insistent, stronger than my 
will to defy it. I swung round abruptly 
in my chair and toward the 
staircase. Dector, | Hindu 
with his back to me, on the point of 
entering the lift, which had just de- 
scended from an upper floor. He wore 
the black hat, the almost buff-colored 
coat. He went into the lift. The lift 
man, with a click, shut the gate. The 
Hindu turned and looked full at me. 
Then the lift shot up carrying him out 
of my sight.” 

Latimer’s face was 
was easy to see how the mere recollec- 
tion of this incident made him suffer. 

“T had almost dared to think myself 
free,” he said, with a hoarse note in his 
voice. “And now I—the—the thing 
had followed me. conscious at 
that moment of its 
of the malignity | hich it w driven. 
At that moment hit 
sheer desperation seized me 
down my newspaper and got up from 
my chair. I manager in the 
bureau and I went up to him. 

“*Those travelers,’ I said, ‘who have 
just arrived—what train did they come 
by? 

“The from 

“*A traveler from 
likely to come by that train 

“ “Tf he had stayed the night in Paris, 


looked 


saw the 


tormented. It 


ible pet sistence, 


g th it was like 


somet 


saw the 


monsieur.’ 


Paris, 


London would be 


monsieur, he would.’ 


“*Have you the names of those who 
have just come in the omnibus?’ 

“*VYes, monsieur. They are all in the 
visitors’ book.’ 

“May I see it? 

“ ‘Certainly, monsieur.’ 

“He pushed it toward me. I looked. 
I scarcely know, but I think I had a 
wild hope of seeing some Indian name 
unknown by me, of finding that my 
fears had betrayed me and that the 
Hindu who had just mounted in the lift 
was some ordinary traveler on his way 
to the East., There was no Indian name 
in the book. I saw surprise dawning 
in the manager’s face. 

**T thought I might find the name of 
—of a friend,’ I muttered, turning 
away. 

“Quite so, monsieur,’ said the man- 
ager, with detached courtesy. 

“As I left the bureau, I saw the lift 
standing empty, with the attendant be- 
side it. I went to it and got in. The 
man followed. 

“Which floor, monsieur ?’ 

“T told him. Directly the lift had 
started, I pressed ten frances into his 
hand. 

“*Who was that Indian gentleman 
you took up just now?’ I said. 

“*An Indian gentleman, monsieur ?” 

wads 

“*But I took no Indian gentleman.’ 

“*T)o you deny tliat a moment 


ago 
you took the lift up?’ 

* ‘Certainly not, monsieur 

“Very well. An 
you in the lift.’ 

‘Pardon, monsieur, but monsieur is 
mistaken.’ 

“<*But I saw you go up.’ 

“ “There was no one in the lift with 
me, monsieur, I assure you! I took the 
lift up because the bell on the fourth 
I have just brought a lady 


Indian was with 


floor rang. 

down.’ 
“Do you deny that there was an 

Indian with you when you went up, a 
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man wearing a soft black hat and a light 
brown coat?’ 

“ ‘Monsieur is mistaken. 
alone in the lift.’ 

“For over a minute, the lift had been 
stationary at my floor. The expression 
on the man’s face warned me that I 
was wasting my time and arousing 
strong suspicions concerning my sanity. 
Without another word, I got out of the 
lift and went to my room. Next morn- 
ing, after a sleepless night, I left the 
hotel. I might almost say I fled from 


it ” 


I was quite 


“And you went to the Riviera?” 

“No. I crossed the sea. TI heard 
there was a ship starting for Philippe- 
ville, in Algeria. I went on board. I 
suppose I had a mad idea of escaping 
from that traveler who’ had pursued me 
from England. Of course it was a 
crazy notion. One-may escape from 
a living man. The sea may be an ef- 
fectual barrier between you and him. 
But I was pursued by one who could 
overpass any barrier at will. I knew 
this, and yet, when we were out at sea, 
when Marseilles had disappeared on the 

felt some sense of relief. 
voyage of about thirty-six 
hours, I landed at Philippeville. I 
stayed there one night, then took the 
train and went on to a little place called 


horizon, I 
After a 


fammam Meskoutine, where there are 


hot-water springs impregnated with sul- 


Hindu in the midst of men, either in 
London or in Marseilles. Hammam 
Meskoutine I knew to be a tiny place 
buried in the African solitude, though 
far from the desert. I thought, ‘Per- 
haps he-will not follow me into the soli- 
tudes.’ 

“The hotel at the baths stands quite 
alone, surrounded by a delicious flow- 
ering country, intimate. 
The sulphur springs boil up out of the 
earth at a little distance away. There 


smiling and 


is a small, but well arranged, bath es- 
tablishment just below the hotel, which 
is of the bungalow type, with all the 
rooms on the ground floor. Mine 
opened by a French window onto ‘a 
paved walk. Beyond was an open space 
with trees bounded by outbuildings. On 
the right, and at right angles, was a 
terrace backed by the public ‘rooms of 
the hotel. Few people were staying 
there, only some four or five colonial 
French people. The landlord was wel- 
coming; the servants were friendly, 
cheerful, and attentive; and the whole 
atmosphere of the place was serene and 
remote, yet eminently happy. Even my 
man, Cradon, was struck by the sweet 
tranquillity of this African retreat. 

“I’ve always liked towns, sir,’ he 
observed, on the evening of our arrival 
just before dinner, ‘but I think a man 
could forget all about them here.’ 

“Something in the commonplace 
words cheered and almost reassured 
me. Suddenly it occurred to me that 
perhaps I, for years a colossal worker, 
untiring in energy and always living in 
the midst of crowds—for I had never 
taken a real holiday—had, without be- 
ing aware of it, become thoroughly 
overworked.” 

“Why not?” I said. 
likely ?” 

“You think”—a gleam of hope shone 
think over- 
might——” . He stopped. “But 


than all!” he 


“What more 


in Latimer’s eyes —"you 
work 
madne Ss would be worse 
muttered, as if to himself. 
“Madness! Rubbish !” I 
“You’re no more mad than I am.” 
“yy are sure?” said Latimer thos 
You are sure?” said Latimer, whose 


eyes at that moment had an almost im- 


said. 


ploring expression. 

“Positive,” said I. “If I thought oth- 
erwise, I should take you to-morrow 
to Vernon Mansfield, the specialist in 
lunacy—if you’d come.” 

A faint smile flitted 
face. 

“But if I’m not mad, then I am really 


over Latimer’s 
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haunted, I am really the victim of a dia- 
bolic persecution. There’s no other al- 
ternative.” 

“I’m not at all sure of that,” I said. 
“No, no; don’t ask me questions. Go 
on—till I stop you. Did anything hap- 
pen at Hammam Meskoutine?” 

~1es,” 

“What was it?” 

“Nothing happened the first night. 
But I felt very uneasy on account of 
my room being on the ground floor and 
opening by the French window onto the 
paved walk. There were persiennes of 
wood outside the window, and before 
going to bed,-I shut them securely; but 
nevertheless I disliked the idea that any 
one could walk, or pause, outside within 
a few feet of me as I lay in bed.” 

“But if you were haunted, what was 
to prevent the Hindu from appearing 
in your room, even with doors and win- 
dows locked?” I asked. 

“T know, I know,” returned Latimer. 
“But that had never happened, and, as 
a matter of fact, it never did happen. 
I always him in circumstances 
which seemed to make it possible that 
he was an ordinary man. He never 
appeared and disappeared as so-called 
ghosts are said to do, though on one or 
two occasions, as at the Indian Restau- 
rant, it was impossible for me to imag- 


Saw 


ine the means of his exit from the place 

to which I had seen him go.” 
“So vou were t afraid of 

him with you when you had locked the 

door and shut the vindow ?” 

But I dreaded 

and, 


seeing 


“Somehow I was not. 
his coming along the pavement 
perhaps, lingering in the night outside 
my window. Therefore, I lay awake. 
But nothing occurred on that first night, 
and the dawn heralding a day 
of celestial clearness, such as we never 
see in England. Insects.were humming, 
I remember, as I came out into the sun- 
shine that three 
Arabs were dreaming under t 
lyptus trees. 


broke 


Two or 
} 


morning. 
€ euca- 


There was a marvelous 
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peace, a clear serenity, in the atmos- 
phere that affected my spirits happily. 
I felt drowsy, after my almost sleepless 
night, but there was nothing to do, and 
it occurred to me that it would be pleas- 
ant to seek some shady place, to lie 
down wild flowers which 
abound in that region and, like an Arab, 


among the 
to dream away the shining hours. 

“After breakfast on the terrace and 
a pipe, I, therefore, wandered away 
from the hotel into the smiling and 
empty country, which was _ peopled 
chiefly, it seemed, with butterflies. First 
I took my way to the sulphur springs; 
then I made a detour, and presently 
came upon a_most delicious stream, bor- 
dered thickly with aromatic shrubs and 
bushes. Beside the windings of this 
stream, I strolled on for some time till 
I came to a place where it made a loop 
and widened out into a sort of pool. 
Here there were shade and silence, and 
I lay down on the bank, pulled my hat 
down over my eyes, and presently fell 
deliciously into a light sleep. 

“T don’t know how long I slept, but 
when I woke—I did not open my eyes 
immediately—I knew at once that I was 
no longer alone beside the stream. I 
heard no sound except the wide hum 
of the insects and the very faint and 
moving water 
but I felt 
And in a 


te} 


murmur of 
and 


men near » silent men. 


sucking 

against weeds, 

CCO VW Ls 

I eyes 
a group « 

hree were 


1 4 1 
the bank at th 


squat 
e.edge of the 
stream, shrouded in burnooses, calmly 
contemplating me and _ smoking. \ 
fourth lying stretched upon the 
ground ly muffled up in volu- 
ninous clothing whole of his 
me 


Was 
entire 
The 
read and face was hidden 
I supposed him to be profoundly asleep. 

“T gazed at the Arabs, and the Arabs 
gazed at me tranquilly. Their presence 
was really soothing. They were pic- 


from 


’ 
i 
1 
Nj 
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turesque and immobile. Nevertheless, 
as soon, I think, as I was absolutely 
wide awake, I was aware of a feeling 
of distress. I looked from one to the 
other. Then my eyes fell on the sleeper 
and remained fixed on him. He looked 
just like a long bundle which had been 
flung down by the waterside. But I 
divined’ a body beneath the muddle of 
garments. And while I looked, the bun- 
dle stirred and a bare leg was thrust 
into view. The leg was dark brown 
and abnormally thin, as thin as a stick. 
“Doctor, as saw it, I 
thought of the Hindu. I stared at the 
leg, noting the fineness of the ankle, 
and a sick shudder went through me. 
I got up. I wanted to get away and 
yet I felt I must see the face of that 
sleeping man. I stood for a moment, 
trying to collect myself, to consider 
what to do. Then I forced myself to 
approach the group. I took out some 
money and offered it to the Arabs. 
They held out their hands gravely. As 
I was giving them the money, the bun- 
dle stirred. A thin arm came out of 
the clothes. Then a face and a pair of 
glittering eyes showed themselves. 
Again I looked on the Hindu.” 
Latimer stopped speaking. 
seemed profoundly moved. 
“Now you had your opportunity,’ 
I said. Of 


course 


soon as I 


He 


“Of course you took it. 
you made sure that this 
1 comrade of the Arabs, that 


among 


man 
they 
e aware of his presence 
them. Of course you gave him money 
Didn’t you?” 

Latimer shook his head. 

“T thought of that as I stood there. 
I meant to do it. I tried mentally to 
force myself to do it. But I couldn’t, 
doctor. Horror had seized me. I left 
I plunged into the undergrowth. 


” 


too. 


them. 
My only idea was to get away. 
“While you were there, did any of 
the Arabs appear to take any notice of 
the huddled figure?” 
“No. They were looking at me.” 
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“And when the figure moved?” 

“None of them looked at it. Their 
eyes were always on me.” 

“If only you could have plucked up 
courage on that occasion,” I said, with 
intentional brusqueness, “you would 
have found that you had to deal with 
some wandering Oriental. You missed 
your chance.” 

“*Possibly—on 
said Latimer. 

“You told me,’ I continued, still 
brusquely, “that during your last sit- 
ting with the medium, you longed for 
the Hindu’s bodily presence that you 
might punish him. You told me that 
you made an intense effort of the will 
to force him to return to earth. . Ac- 
cording to your account, your effort 
Did you never attempt 
to take advantage of your success?” 

“T have thought of that, too,” said 
Latimer, with a sort of morose shame. 
“T thought of that many times. But the 
Hindu seemed to lay upon me a pro- 
hibition. I cannot exactly explain its 
nature to you. His will seemed to come 
upon me and to prohibit me from play- 
ing the man. That fact was, and is, 
perhaps the most distressing part of my 
whole experience. The Hindu’s will 
bound me fast in cowardice. Never- 
theless, I did make one attempt to break 
the spell. It was at Tunis.” 

“Tell about it,” said I. 
then, perhaps, I will not trouble 


the whole of the 


that one occasion,” 


was successful. 


“And 
you 
remainder 


me 


to give me 
of your adventures.” 

“Do you—have formed any 
opinion ?” exclaimed Latimer, with sud- 
den excitement. 

“Perhaps I have. But I shall not tell 
it to you to-night,” I answered. “Some 
time will be needed to confirm or upset 
a 

“But can’t you say at least- 

“Not now,” I interrupted. “Tell me 
what happened at Tunis. Did you go 
there soon?” 

“T left Hammam Meskoutine the day 


you 


” 
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after I saw the Hindu beside the stream, 
and I went straight to Tunis, where I 
arrived very late at night. For some 
reason—I think the foreign minister 
had just disembarked there from Paris 
to assist at some French national dem- 
onstration—the European hotels were 
crowded. I tried three of them and 
could not get a room. The last I went 
to was the Grand. There they recom- 
mended me to try what they called a 
native hotel. It was now the dead of 
night. The manager sent with me a 
Maltese man, a sort of tout, I supposed, 
to show me the way. He carried my 
hand luggage, with the help of my man, 
Cradon, who was by this time in a 
somewhat depressed, not to say surly, 
humor. 

“We walked for about ten ‘minutes, 
or perhaps more, and came into the 
native quarter, the bazaars. 
We turned into an alley, which had a 
sufficiently evil look, and presently ar- 
rived at a door above which was a light 
showing the words, ‘Hotel Taxim.’ 

“The guide pushed the door, which 
opened, showing a tiled stairway, up 
which we went and arrived at a sort 
of large landing where, to my surprise, 
we found three enormous women, with 
artificial flowers in their greasy black 


close to 


hair, sitting solemnly on a yellow settee 
near a 
“The guid Arabic to 


of them, in a lo ce and 


cottage piano. 
poke in one 
it con ider- 


able lengt he creature arose heav- 


1 


ily, went to a bure - f und ome keys 


and then, mov rgically, showed 
me to a door she unlocked and 
opened. Within was a clean, bare bed- 
room, with a tiled floor. The luggage 
was put down, and in a few minutes I 
was alone with the door locked. Cra- 
don, whose face had been a study in 
respectable consternation during these 
‘proceedings, was, I understood, to be 
lodged in some other part of the house. 
I undressed at once and went to bed. 


“In the morning rather early, I rang 


the bell, intending to ask for coffee. 
After a long pause, I heard a shuffling 
sound outside, as of some one moving 
over the tiles in loose slippers. The 
shuffling ceased at my door, and then 
there came a light, I might almost say a 
fragile, knock. I—I felt that a very 
thin hand had struck that little blow, 
and I hesitated to open the door.” 

“Did you open it?” I asked, as Lat- 
imer silent. 

“No,” he said painfully. 
I—I afraid.” 
“What did you do?’ 
“T presently called out in French that 
There was 


Was 
“T couldn’t. 
was 


, 


I wanted coffee and a roll. 
no answer, but I heard the footsteps 
shuffle away.” 

“A servant of the house, of course: 
probably a woman.” 

“T don’t know. While I waited 
the coffee, I tried to pull myself to- 
I was horribly ashamed of my 
I realized that my nerves were 
It’s very 
he—he’s 


for 


gether. 
panic. 
going absolutely to pieces. 
unpleasant for a man when 
obliged to realize that, doctor.” 

“Nerves can be put right,” .said I 
firmly. “And it’s my job to see to 
that.” 

A sort of momentary relief came into 
his face. But it faded away immedi- 


ately 
cll¢ 


and roll 

He started. 

“The coffee? Oh—yes, presently it 
did. I heard a quite different footstep 
from the shuffling tread, and there came 
a bang on my door. I opened, and there 
Maltese guide of the night 
a breakfast tray. He 


‘np 
bon 


comer 


stood my 


before with gave 


me a rough jour,’ came into the 


room, and set the tray down. He was 
1 
| 


about to go away when I stopped him. 
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“*Who told you I wanted coffee?’ I 
asked. 

“*The bell rang,’ he replied. 

“*Vou didn’t answer it.’ 

**But I have answered it, m’sieu!’ 
he said, pointing to the coffee tray. 

“You didn’t come to take 
order ?’ 

“*No, m’sieu.’ 

“*Some one did. one 
and knocked, and I called out. 
was it?’ 

‘I don’t know. There 
people about in this house.’ 
in a rather peculiar way. 

“*Could it have been a native serv- 


my 


Some came 


Who 


are often 
He smiled 


ant? Do they wear loose slippers?’ 

‘I don’t know who it was,’ said he 
brusquely. ‘You should have opened 
the door.’ He smiled again, with a 
peculiarly knowing look. Then he 
added: ‘I heard the bell and I knew 
it was for coffee. And there it is!’ 

“He pointed again with a_ broad 
brown hand, gave me a monkeylike 
smirk, and hurried away. I noticed 
that he wore strong boots, which made 
a squeaking noise on the tiles. 

“That morning Cradon gave me cer- 
tain information about the reputation 
of the house we were in, and I resolved 
to sally forth and see if I could bribe 
the management of the Tunisia “Palace 
Hotel to give me rooms there. 

‘As ] to descend the tiled 


se of the put 


was about 
Taxim, which led 
ley through a Moorislf 

I saw in the archway, 

ngure of a 
When I put 
stair, he turned 
Doctor, it was 


wall, the thin 


‘ gainst the 


wearing a turban. 
my foot on the first 
and looked up at me. 
the Hindu. 

“T stood still for a moment. That 
prohibition came upon me from him, 
While I 
paused, he moved into the alley, crossed 
slowly a patch of sunlight, and disap- 
peared. It was then that I made a de 
termined effort to break the spell that 


native 


ind I was afraid to go down. 


bound me in cowardice. Something 
rose up in me which defied the will of 
the Hindu. It was, I think, a sort of 
panic courage such as comes at mo- 
ments to the most timid of God’s crea- 
tures; such courage makes men run 
upon danger, go out to meet pain. 

“IT hurried down the stairs and into 
the alley. I took the way the Hindu 
had taken. Before me I saw several 
native figures strolling along with that 
sort of indolent nonchalance which is 
so characteristic of the East. They all 
looked much alike, and I could not iden- 
tify one as the Hindu. I followed, came 
up with them one after the other, and 
looked narrowly into their faces. But 
I did not see my man. I hurried on 
and found myself almost immediately 
in the slipper bazaar. Here there was 
already a crowd, and I despaired of 
coming upon the Hindu,- though I 
seemed to feel all this time that he was 
near to me.” 

“What did you intend to do if you 
came upon him?” | said. 

“Lay hands on him,” said Latimer. 
“Find out at and forever what 
he was. I mingled with the crowd. 
Flies were buzzing, and men were buz- 
zing like flies. There was a tumult of 
voices and a silent tumult of gestures. 
But through the tumult glided many 
who and 


among 


once 


who seemed de- 
these silent 
But I sought 
tired. 


were silent 
And 


ror t 


tached. 


I sought 


ones 
he Hindu 

and I grew 
ntly, from a tiny hole where 
he sat cross-legged in the midst of his 
wares behind a little counter, a perfume 
seller leaned out and called to me. I 
stopped, sat down on a wooden bench, 
and tested his perfumes as he rubbed 
them delicately on my _ outstretched 
hand and wrist. And while this hap- 
pened, my sense of the Hindu’s near- 
ness left me. The perfumes—amber, 
lilac, attar of roses, geranium—aftfected 
me, seemed to steal upon my will and 
to lull the fever of my intention. The 
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Hindu had escaped me. Let him go! 
At that moment I felt neither courage 
nor cowardice. [or a brief 
dropped down into the Eastern dream 
and was almost at 

“T was buying a diapered bottle of 
geranium when I realized that a man 
had stopped close behind me. I looked 
around and saw an enormous Tunisian, 
with gigantic mustaches and black eyes 
that shone with cunning, who stared 
steadily at me. 

“*Monsieur is rich,’ said he in 
French. ‘Monsieur wishes to buy beau- 
tiful things. I will him to Ba- 
bouchi Brothers. There he will see 
carpets that are worth millions.’ 

“Very well,’ said I. 

“And I paid for the perfume and 
followed the tout, who looked and 
moved like the emperor of some glitter- 
ing fairy tale. 

“When we reached his patron’s ba- 
zaar, I found that it was really one of 
the finest in Tunis, if not the finest. 
On the ground floor there was a large 
hall lined with splendid carpets, full of 
embroideries, weapons, ancient lamps, 
incense burners, screens of exquisite 
woodwork. Rows and rows of shelves 
were piled with stuffs of multicolored 
hues. A fountain played in a corner, 
throwing up scented water. From this 
hall a staircase led up to a_ balcony 
which ran all around a courtyard open 


this balk 


space, I 


rest. 


take 


OnY 


to the sky; and from 


opened a veritable network of narrow 
and shadowy rooms, a maze crammed 
with all sorts of things—furniture, car- 
pets, prayer rugs, bronzes, ivories, tiles, 
and I know not what. 
and there into the shadowy recesses of 


Lo« king here 


this maze, I saw figures of dark-hued 
men, moving, squatting, or standing in 
watchful attitudes, waiting, no doubt, 
for opportunities to display the treas- 
ures by which they were surrounded. 
“Doctor, when I mounted to this bal- 
cony and stood in the midst of this 
maze, I was suddenly again aware of 


the presence of the Hindu. I did not 
see him, but I felt him; and I was ab- 
solutely certain that the figure I had 
seen leaning against the archway of the 
Taxim Hotel had escaped from me into 
this warren full of hiding places and 
was somewhere quite near to me. 

“Again | felt fear, but I remembered 
that I had set forth in pursuit of the 
Hindu, and I resolved to face the thing 
out this time. I had suffered so much 
through yielding to fear that I was 
driven at last into action. The most 
intimate part of me tried to rush down 
the staircase, to be lost in the crowds 
of Tunis. I defied that part, which 
me. I had just then the im- 
pression of being two persons, and the 
weaker rose up to do battle with the 
stronger of the two, and for the mo- 
ment got the better in the silent contest. 

““Tll look at all your best things,’ 
I said to the enormous tout, who was 
always with me. ‘But first let me wan- 
der about by myself.’ 

“*T will show monsieur—— 

‘No,’ I ‘I wish to go round 
by myself. I don’t mean to steal 
things.’ 

“He protested volubly, but showed 
no inclination to leave me. 

***Very well,’ I said. ‘Then I won't 
buy anything.” And I made as if to be 
off. This brought him promptly to 


seemed 


said. 


obedience. 


monsieur!’ he 

All the Eng- 
- And 50 
up- 


“GO every where, 
cried. ‘You are English 
are honest. He paused. 


added, 


lish 
generous!’ he howing an 
turned palm. 

“T crossed it with silver and left him. 

“Doctor, then began a hunt through 
that Oriental maze. I entered the cham- 
ber went slowly 
pretending to examine the 
then 


nearest to me and 
through it, 
treasures it contained, now and 
handling a weapon or holding a fold of 
silk to the light. The native attendants, 
I must tell you, The 


tout had somehow managed to convey 


left me alone. 
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to them a hint that I was a mad Eng- 
lishman, whose mania was to be al- 
lowed free scope for a time. Later, of 
course, I was to pay for my madness. 

“From room to room of the maze 
I went, always conscious of the pres- 
ence of the Hindu in some remote re- 
cess of it. Sometimes he seemed al- 
most close to me; at other times he re- 
ceded. I had the sensation that he was 
playing with me, was luring me on like 
a malignant will-o’-the-wisp. But my 
resolve did not falter. I had braced 
myself to the encounter. I was on his 
track and I was resolved to come up 
with him. 

“After threading several windings of 
the maze, I was aware of a strong and 
drowsy smell of incense. When it first 
reached my nostrils, I was standing in 
a small room full of prayer rugs. They 
lay heaped upon shelves, strewn upon 
the floor, and in piles upon the divans. 
Seated in the midst of them was a thin 
black man with mournful eyes, who 
was twisting a necklace of bright yel- 
low beads through his fingers. As I 
smelled the incense, which came to me 
from a dark chamber on my right, not 
yet visited by me, I knew that the 
Hindu was close by. It may seem very 
absurd, but—but the incense seemed to 
tell me so. I felt as if his personality, 
his will, floated to me as smoke wreaths 

from an incense burner, almost as 
were mingled with that scented 
of tl E 


I 


st which perfumed the 
I remember | thought of the 
ignant genie who came out of his 
prison in smoke. 

“Making a great effort to conquer 
my repulsion and fear, I approached 
the threshold of the chamber beyond 
and, without entering it, looked stealth- 
ily in. It was very dark. Afterward 
I knew that thin Indian hangings ob- 

1 the light from the balcony. In 
gloom, I perceived many grotesque 
arranged upon pedestals and small 
tables of inlaid work, in which ivory, 
_ 


ebony, mother-of-pearl, and cedarwood 
were blended. They looked down, 
peered down fatuously and maliciously, 
too, from tall cabinets. Lamps of dingy 


metal and dark-colored glass hung from 
the ceiling, across which carpets were 


stretched. The scent of the incense 
was here very strong, almost overpow- 
ering. After a pause, I ventured into 
the room. It was long and much larger 
than I had expected, running back in 
an almost black vista peopled with curi- 
osities. I could see no one in it. Nor 
could I see the brazier from which the 
smoke of the incense came. As I stood 
there, I began to feel like one coming 
under the influence of a drug, slightly 
intoxicated, faintly light-headed. There 
was a divan near me covered with em- 
broideries. I sat down on it and leaned 
back.” 

“Did you still feel the nearness of 
the Hindu?” I asked. 

“Yes. I felt that he was quite close 
to me. As I did not move for several 
minutes, the black man in the room I 
had quitted stole in, I suppose to see 
what I was doing. He only remained 
for an instant, but soon returned, bring- 
ing me Turkish coffee and cigarettes. 
He set them down on a low table by the 
divan and vanished without making a 
sound. I drank two cups of coffee. It 
had a stimulating effect upon me. The 
light-headed diminished. I 
stood up and looked all around me. 
de I Saw the dim f ices 


rigid 


sensation 
“i yn every Si 
of the idols 
gloom, They seemed to me at that mo 
ment to be an audience assembled there 
to witness the encounter between me 
and the Hindu. I knew now that he 
was somewhere in that room with me. 
We were inclosed together at last, and 
I was resolved to face him. 

“All the back part of the room was 
stood. He 


in the 


smiling or 


indistinct, from where I 
must be hidden there among the rum- 
and orna- 


mage of cabinets, carpets, 


ments. Walking slowly and warily, and 
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calling all my will power to fight down 
the unnatural fear that always over- 
.took me when the Hindu was near me, 
I went toward the back of the room. 
I walked on till I saw the wall at the 
wnd, which was hung with carpets. 
Rolls of carpet were stacked against it. 
Some of them, standing on end, looked 
like dwarfish forms in the twilight. 

“The scent of the incense was here 
much stronger, and as I stared about 
me I presently saw a faint spiral of 
scarcely defined smoke curving quite 
near me. I stood still by a tall cabinet. 
On the wall, close to my hand, there 
was a sword with a Damascene blade. 
My hand went up to it instinctively, 
took it down, and gripped it: Then I 
did what I had done in the medium’s 
room at Fulham. I sent out to the 
Hindu the silent cry, ‘Come to me from 
the place where you are, that I may 
punish you!’ 

“T exerted the whole strength of all 
my being. In a moment, among the 
rolls of carpet, I saw something stir- 
ring, low down. It seemed to uncurl, 
doctor, to stretch itself, to extend itself 
toward me. | thin arms held out 
for an instant, then a thoroughly de- 
fined human body in a long native robe 
rising from the place where it had been 
crouched near the incense brazier. Be- 
neath the folds: of a tur- 
aw a man’s dark face and atten 


It was the Hindu. I said 


’ 


Saw 


snow-white 
ban, | 
tive eyes. 
somethinge—I dot know what, but I 
addressed 
He simply stood there looking at me. 
Then I—TI attacked him.” 


“You laid hands upon him?” I intes- 


him. There was no reply. 


jected. 
“No, I couldn’t do that. 
blade of the 


I struck at 
sword, I 
happened. The 
But he must have 
moved with abnormal quickness. For 
there was acrash. The sword flew out 
of my hand, and when the black man 


him with the 
scarcely know what 


light was very dim. 


glided in from the adjoining room, a 
It’s horribly absurd, doctor !” 
“Never mind! Tell me!’ 
“A bronze statue of Buddha lay at 
The sword was splintered, 


’ 


my feet. 
and the Hindu was gone.’ 

“The attendant of the room of the 
idols, you mean.” 

Latimer said nothing, but his face 
was grimly obstinate, the face of the 
man obsession of a fixed 
idea. 

“And when the black man came?” I 
asked. 

“IT paid for the statue and for the 
soon as I 


under the 


sword, and got away as 
could.” 

“And since then?’ 

“I have Hindu on several 
occasions, but I have never attempted 
to speak to or confront him. On the 
contrary, I have got away from him. 
And—and the persecution has in- 
creased. I know he follows me. I am 
certain he is always seeking me.” 

“That will do for the moment,” I 
“Now will you do what I tell 


seen the 


said. 
you?” 
eV an 
“Very well. 
into a cure, 
weeks. I have an 
Hampstead arranged for nervous suf- 
own 


To-morrow you will go 
which will last six 
establishment at 


rest 


ferers, with nurses of my selec- 


tion. You will have a first-rate male 

ail be 3 
veeks, you will be is 
no letters. no newspapers, no visitors 
The Hindu will not 
Do you un- 


except myself. 
be able to come near you. 
derstand °” 

T got up and laid my hands on his 
forehead. — 

“You will not see the Hindu for six 
weeks,” I repeated in a firm voice sev- 
eral times. 

Latimer looked at me in silence. I 
took away my hands. 

“You will call at my 
row at ten with any luggage you require. 


house to-mor- 
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The male attendant who will look after 
you and give you massage will be there 
to go with you to Hampstead. You will 
be at my house punctually at ten. 

“T will,” 


“And now,” 


V oice. 
and 
me 


said Latimer in a low 
said I, in a 


k you to give 


brisk 


practi al tone, “I'll a 
a couple of address« 


fA couple of addresses!” said Lat- 


imer, i a surprised voice. 

‘Yes; the address of the medium you 
visited at Fulham, and the address of 
the Jewish journalist who accompanied 
you dn your first visit there.” 
“But why do you want them? 


” 


What 
can 

“Nr. Latimer,” I said, “I am 
tomed to have my own way when I take 
case. I have my own 
Nobody need fall 
the other hand, I 


accus- 


nervous 
methods of working. 
in with them. On 
am perfectly free to refuse to treat you. 
And | shall unless all my in- 


structions are carried out.” 


refuse 
“But what can my giving you those 

addresses have to do with my cure?” 

I replied. 

Latimer looked at me for a minute 
Then he went to his writ- 

wrote out a couple of ad- 


“Possibly everything,” 


in silence. 

ing table, 
dresses, and handed them to me. 

“Thank you,” said I. “And now I'll 
ight. Don’t si 


ized my hand and held it fast. 


» you really believe that—that 
bring thi pel i01 
doubt of it. 

id of the Hindu.” 


rid of the 


ip tightened on my hand. 


“IT shall do exactly what you tell me 
to do,” he said. 

And from that moment, I knew that 
he would. 

Next morning, punctually at ten, Lat- 
with his luggage, and I 
over to the had 
He disappeared the 
Before he lei 


imer arrived 
handed him 
poken of. 


nurse | 
from 


weeks. 


world for six it 
my consulting room, he told me that 


he had followed my directions and had 
slept well the night before. My last 
words to him were: 

**Remember will not see the 
Hindu for six weeks.” 

“Thank God!” he replied. 

He went away looking almost cheer- 

é 5 

ful. 

[ had now three things to do in con- 


you 


nection with his affairs. I had to see 
the medium, the journalist, and Mrs. 
Latimer. I decided visit the 
medium. That same evening I looked 
up his name in the telephone book. His 


first to 


name, let us say, was Algernon Wig- 
ston. I found it and called him up. A 
very soft and genteel voice answered 
and said: 

“Yes? Beg pardon! Yes?” 

“Mr. Algernon Wigston?” 

“Yes indeed!” said the gent 
“Tam Mr. Wigston.” 


heard of your 


said | 


“T have marvelous 
powers,” I said. 
a sitting? The 


“Could you give me 


very 1 


it, please?” said Algernon. 
fer not to give my name. It’s 
But I will pay any 
ble fee you care to name.” 


ll known. 


ry much sought after. What 
to thi ‘ 


slight pause, the voice .said: 


ee guineas ?’ 
extremely moderate, con- 


re MatllOTl 


A very pleased voice made an ap- 
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pointment with me. for the following 
evening at nine. I kept it. 

When I arrived at 2 Amelia Villas, 
Fulham, a small maid, wearing her cap 
very much on one side, showed gne into 
the room Latimer had described to me, 
and in a few minutes I was joined there 
by Algernon Wigston. At first sight, 
he looked a weak, well-intentioned, and 
rather foolish young man, but | had 
only been with him for two or three 
minutes when I noticed that his pale 
and wandering eyes could look very sly 
on occasion, and that he was by no 
means devoid of shrewdness. I paid 
him a few compliments, which he re- 
ceived with gusto, but avoided answer- 
ing his questions, which were directed 
to finding out who had told me about 
him and his wonderful powers. Finally, 
when I had made up my mind as to his 
character, I asked for the promised 
“sitting.” He complied with my re- 
quest. We sat down at a table, placed 
our hands upon it, and very soon he 
seemed to go into a trance. Something 
of this sort followed. 

His “control,” Katy, took possession 
of him and babbled foolishly till I made 
up my mind to get to business. Then 
I said: 

“I wish to speak with Minnie Har- 
field.” 

The medium jumped and there was a 
dead silence. 

“I am 
Minnie Harfield,” | 
woman 
count of the 
man.” 

Silence prevailed. 

“I ask for Minnie Harfield,” I said, 
in a sterner, more insistent voice. 

The medium writhed in his chair, 
breathed hard, and then slowly opened 
his eyes, showing the whites. 

“They’ve left me,” he said, in a weak 
voice. 

“Who has left you?” said I. 

“The controls.” 


speak to 
“The 
suicide On ac- 


Nischaya Var- 


here to-night to 
contin 1ed. 
who committed 


Hindu, 


“Let us try again,” I said. 

“T don’t feel well,” he murmured. 

“Take some sherry and water,” [ 
said. 

Again Algernon jumped. 

“Sherry! How did you know—— 
He stopped. 

I could see by his expression that he 
was debating what line to take with 
me, whether to “stand up to me” or to 
try at once to get rid of me. He chose 
the latter course. 

“I’m afraid it’s no good to-night,? he 
said. “I don’t feel well. There’s some- 
thing wrong. I’m afraid I must ask 
you to come another evening. As to - 


” 


the fee——” 

“There'll be no difficulty about that,” 
I interrupted, “if you few 
questions which, possibly, the spirits 
might not understand.” 

“Questions!” he said. 
to answer questions.” 

“But I’m here to get them answered,” 
I said. “And I don’t mean to go till 
you've satisfied my curiosity on certain 


answer a 


“I’m not here 


points.” 

“Who are you?” he cried. 

“T’m acting for Mr. Latimer,” I re- 
plied. 

His natural pallor was accentuated. 
There seemed to be a touch of green 
in it at that moment. 

“Mr. Latimer!” he said, getting up 
and pressing his flabby white hands on 


a lawyer ?” 


the table 

“Never mind what I am. I’m here 
on Mr. Latimer’s behalf. 
a good deal of money 
cently.” 

“He told me—— 

“T know. And you took him at his 
word.” ; 

“T—I’ve only had—— 

“Half of the money sent by his sec- 
retary,” I interposed. “Or perhaps less 
than half. The rest went to Mr. Mau- 
rice Isaacs, the journalist who brought 
him to you.” 

Algernon sat down. 


You’ve had 


from him re- 


” 


” 
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“Has—has Isaacs blabbed ?”’ he stam- 
mered. 

“You'd better make a clean breast 
of it,’ I said. “Otherwise, I’m afraid 
you'll find yourself in very serious trou- 
ble. Mr. Latimer isn’t a man who can 
be tricked, or defied, with impunity.” 

“Has Isaacs ‘ 

“Look here, Mr. Wigston,” said I. 
“How could I know about this. affair 
if Isaacs hadn’t talked?” 

That seemed to decide him. 
denly he became shrill with 
against Maurice Isaacs. 

“He put me up to it!” he exclaimed. 
“l’ve never done such a thing before. 
I’m an medium, I am. The 
spirits use me. I’ve always lived hon- 
est. The greatest people in London 
have been to me. I’ve had royal people 
in this very room.” 

“But Isaacs led you astray. You’re 
more sinned against than sinning, eh?” 

“That’s it!” he cried. ‘“You’ve got 
it! Isaacs tempted me! That man’s 
the devil and a Jew rolled in one! He 
come to me”—Algernon’s grammar got 
shaky at times under the influence of 
excitement—‘“and he led me on—said 
how wonderful I was, with miraculous 
powers, and how it troubled him to see 
me living so humble. 

“You might be rolling,’ he said, 
‘and here you set, pore in the midst of 
plent ‘T’ll do 


you 


Sud- 
anger 


honest 


Look here!’ he said. 
od turn if you like ? 
then he goes and tells me one 


and richest men in Lon- 
he biggest newspaper owner of 


was coming with him to test 


sreatest 

the day, 
me. 

““Convince him of your powers,’ 
says he, ‘and your fortune’s made. But 
fail to and he’ll ruin you—get his knife 
into you in every paper in England.’ 

“T fell in a sweat. I did indeed. And 
then he played upon me. 

“Suppose, when I bring him,’ he 
What 
‘Don’t 


Says, ‘the spirits let you down? 
then?’ I sat and just sweated. 


they ever let you down?’ he says. I 
couldn’t but answer they did. ‘And 
then you’re ruined,’ he says. ‘You’re 
down and out.’ 

““T won’t see him,’ I says. 

“Tf you don’t, he’ll go for you,’ he 
says. “Be a man. Take him on and 
make your fortune out of him.’ 

“*Put me in the way, for God’s sake!’ 
I says. 

“And, to cut it short, he put me in 
the way. He pitched me a tale about 
Mr. Latimer’s wife and a Hindu, and 
how a woman called Minnie Harfield 
had killed herself from love of the dark 
fellow, and a lot more. 

“‘Tt’s all true, and he don’t know 
it,’ says he. ‘Dribble it out to him by 
degrees. Start in your way and pres- 
ently get to Minnie. Act according to 
how he acts. We'll stand in together 
with regard to the cash.‘ 

“Well, I did as he said. I presently 
got to Minnie, and when he was on the 
string, I dribbled it out to him. Isaacs 
taught me things to say, made me take 
things out of a book by some Indian 
feller, called Tagory.” 

“Exactly.- And you were never in 
a trance at all?” 

“Not with him, I wasn’t, but-~— 

“T know. And the cash? How much 
has Isaacs taken?” 

Algernon grew scarlet with rage. 
everything I’ve 
almost 

“Day 
‘re! ‘Write 
‘You 
Put it across!’ 


” 


“Three-quarters of 


had, if you'll believe me!” he 


e 6 


screamed, liftir 
he says. 
can get what you like. 
he says. And 5 
As I had learned enough at this 
point, I brought our pleasant little in- 
terview to a close. I must confess to 
an act of weakness. I gave Algernon 
three guineas. It was quite wrong of 
me, but—well, I was pleased with my- 
self that night, and it was my egoism 
that gave him his fee. He took it with 
an air of self-respect that did credit to 
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his ingenuity, and I left him to the 
refreshment of his sherry bottle. 

On the following day, again in the 
evening, I paid a visit to Mr. Isaacs. I 
had taken the precaution of telephoning 
to him beforehand, asking for an ap- 
pointment, giving my name simply as 
Turnbull and stating that I wished to 
see him for a very important reason. 
I ventured to add that I was a friend 
of his employer, Mr. Latimer, who had 
spoken very favorably of his abilities 
to me. 

Apparently Isaacs had no suspicion 
of a trap, for a suave voice replied 
through the telephone suggesting an 
appointment at a club. I answered that 
I would prefer to call at his private 
address in the Bloomsbury district, if it 
would not put him to inconvenience. 

After a perceptible pause, Isaacs 
agreed to the suggestion and appointed 
the hour of nine for our meeting. I 
was there to the minute, and rang the 
bell of a flat on a third floor. The 
bell was answered almost instantane- 
ously by a well-dressed young Jew, with 
dark, crinkly, and very thick hair, clever 
dark eyes, good features, and an air 
of unshakable self-possession. I no- 
ticed at once that he was the sort of 
man likely to prove attractive to un- 
refined women and to be attracted by 
them. He was smart, and in a way 
handsome: he looked sensual: and he 
meaning of shyness, a 


knew not the 


quality that is anathema to the modern 
young woman. 

“Are you Mr. Turnbull?” said Isaacs 
looking me over swiftly. 

“My name is Turnbull,” I said. 

He held out a welcoming hand. 

“Glad to see you. Do come in.” 

I stepped into the passage and he 
shut the door. 

“This is only a bachelor flat.” he 
remarked, taking my hat and umbrella 
and opening a door on the left. “I live 
here alone.” 

As he spoke, I noticed his forehead 
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wrinkle in a momentary frown, as his 
eyes noted something in the comfort- 
able sitting room beyond me. I walked 
in; he followed me closely, and imme- 
diately, in a swift, but casual way, got 
rid of a woman’s long white glove which 
was lying on the back of a sofa. At 
the same time, he shot a_ searching 
glance at me, but I was looking at some 
caricatures of public men that hung on 
the wall, and I don’t think my expres- 
sion at the moment was intelligent. 

“Do sit down,” he said. “A ciga- 
rette ?” 

“No, thank 
said I. 

“Will you have a drink, then?” 

“Thanks very much. No; I’ve just 
dined.” 

We sat down, and Isaacs said: 

“Very sad about Mr. Latimer, isn’t 
it? We never see him at the office now. 
He seems all gone to pieces. And he’s 
such a marvelous man.” 

“He seems to think 
you,” I said. 

A gratified 
rather thick lips. 

“Glad to hear you say so. 
friend of his?” 

“I hope, at any rate, to prove myself 
so,” I answered. 

Isaacs looked at me narrowly. 

“But I thought you said through the 


you. I never smoke,” 


very well of 


smile curved Isaacs’ 


You're a 


telephone 


” he began. 
“I’m attending hi 
said 
“Oh, 
don’t think badly of his condition ?” 
“T expect to see him all right before 


1m as 


you’re‘a doctor! I hope you 


long.” 

“That’s good hearing. And now—I 
think you said there was an important 
matter you wished to discuss with me?” 
He looked sharply inquisitive. 
You’re a very intelligent 
man, Mr. Isaacs. Mr. Latimer told me 
so, and I can see it now for myself. 
Why d’you allow women to ruin you?” 

The change in his face was startling. 


“There is. 
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It grew instantly harder, more common, 
and much more animal. The cheek 
bones looked more prominent and the 
lips stretched, showing the large white 
teeth. I never saw a man more aston- 
ished. 

“\Women!” he said. “What d’you 
mean? What d’you know about me 
and women ?” 

“I know you’ve been playing a very 
game on Mr. Latimer to get 
And you spend that money 


dirty 
money. 
with women. 
you didn’t hide that white glove quite 


Come, come, Mr. Isaacs, 


quickly enough.” 

“What’s it to you if I choose to have 
“And 
| haven’t ever played dirty with Lat— 
Mr. Latimer. | hard for him, 

he pays me a good screw for it. 
t d’you mean 
interfere with my private affairs?” He 
“T’'ll ask you to go at once!” 


women friends?” he said fiercely. 
work 
1 ° — oO 
Dy coming here to 


got up. 
he exc laimed. 

“If I do, I think you'll be sorry for 
it,” I said quietly. “Do you want to be 
indicted for conspiracy and obtaining 
money by false pretenses ?” 

“T haven’t! What d’you mean?” 

His eyes pierced me. 
that Algernon 


“Simply Wigston’s 


given you away,” I said. 


His jaw dropped. 


“Wiest You—— _ Latimer 


nn s—— 


informed me of the fraud you 
ted and he carried out, and also 


money transactions between 
you.”’ 
“But—but 


1 
nat—— 


“T am going to tell him to-morrow,” 


Latimer—does he know 


” 


dropped into a chair opposite 


shall be 


God’s sake, don’t! ] 
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“No doubt.” 

“It wasn’t my fault. It’s the women.” 

“They are an expensive luxury, I 
know, especially nowadays when they 
all wear silk stockings.” 

“They bleed a man white. 
Latimer !” 

“TY shall,’ I said. “But on one con- 
dition, I’ll undertake, before I tell him, 
to get from him a promise not to pro- 
ceed against you and ruin you publicly.” 

“But he wouldn’t do that,” said 
Isaacs, sharply and swiftly. 

“Why not? Because of his wife 

“Well, he wouldn’t.” 

“He will. I'll take care he does, 
unless you make a clean breast of the 
whole story of Minnie Harfield and the 
Hindu. And be careful to stick to the 
truth. I am going to check your story. 
Tell me the whole truth, and I’ll under- 
that Mr. Latimer shall let you 

Of course you'll have to leave 
You'll have to resign 


Don’t tell 


> 


take 

alone. 
his employment. 
from his staff.” 

Isaacs looked very blank. 

“If you don’t, he'll kick you out, of 
said. “I can’t undertake to 
prevent that. You can choose.” 

“Who- are you?” he_ interrupted. 
“What right have you, a mere ordinary 
doctor——” 

“T’m Sir William Turnbull, of Cav- 
I interrupted. 
man!” he 


course,” | 


endish Square,” 
“What! The great nerve 
nough to exclaim. 
Mr. Latimer has put himself 
my hands. He will do 
actly what IJ tell him to do in this mat- 
ter. That I can promise you. Your 
future lies with me, Mr. Isaacs, whether 


I advise you to tell 


cx= 
+1 


you like it or not. 
me the truth.” 
Well, he told it to me. 
Minnie Harfield was at one time a 
friend of his; that he introduced to 
her Nischaya, the Hindu, whom he had 
of Mrs. Sidon’s 
did eventually commit sui- 
Hindu’s account. So far 


It seems that 


met at one lectures; 
and that she 


cide on the 
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the medium had related facts to Lat- 
imer. 

As to Mrs. Latimer’s connection with 
the story, I had to press Isaacs on that 
point. He was suspicious, and wanted 
to know whether Mrs. Latimer had 
been approached by me, whether she 
knew of her husband’s visits to the 
medium. I declined to satisfy his curi- 
osity, but left him with the impression 
that possibly I had taken her into my 
confidence. 

“She did know Nischaya,” he said at 
last. 

“T’m aware of that,” I said blandly. 

“Why d’you ask me, then?” 

I didn’t think it necessary to inform 
him that I was aware of it because he 
had just told it to me. 

“Mrs. Latimer knew Nischaya, but 
why did you put such shameful lies 
about her into the medium’s mouth?” 

“How d’you know they’re lies?” 

“Never mind. But I do know.” 

At that moment I was merely guess- 
ing, but my guess, it seemed, was right. 
For after a Isaacs answered 
sulkily : 

“She tried to do me a damned bad 
turn.” 

“But she didn’t know you.” 

“No; but she knew my work, and she 
hated it. She thought it beastly vulgar. 
And she said so more than once.” 

“To whom?” 

“To Latimer. 
rid of me. He didn’t tell me, but I got 


pause, 


She wanted him to get 
to know of it through one of the editors 
“to whom he repeated it.” 

“That was a poor reason for trying 
to ruin her reputation with her hus- 
band.” 

“Oh,” he said coarsely, “it wasn’t so 
much that. I knew the way to get him 
on the string was to bring in her name.” 

His blatant self-possession was re- 
turning, now that he*had nothing more 
to lose. I was glad to take my leave 
of him. 

That same evening I drove straight 


to Portman Square, sent in my card, 
and asked to see Mrs. Latimer. She 
was at home and I was shown into the 
drawing-room, where she was reading 
by a shaded electric lamp. She got up 
quickly when I entered, and came to- 
ward me. 

“Sir William Turnbull!” she said. 
“He isn’t worse?” As the footman 
went out and shut the door, she added: 
““He—he’s not going mad?” 

I took her thin hand. 

“Of course not,” I said cheerily. 

“But what is the matter with him? 
Sometimes he frightens me.” 

“His nerves have broken down 
through long overwork. But I shall 
get him right. And you can help me.” 

“How?” she said eagerly. 

“May I sit down?” 

“Oh—please do.” 

I was with her for more than an 
hour, and | laid the whole matter be- 
fore her. Latimer hadn’t given me 
leave to do so, but that didn’t bother 
me. I was out to cure him, and knew 
the best way to do it. She was very 
indignant at one point in the story, and 
was evidently deeply hurt by her hus- 
band’s injurious suspicions. 

“How could he believe such a thing, 
and about a Hindu, a man whom I 
scarcely knew?” she said. “A man 
whom I only met two or three times, 
and always in public!” 
She was naturally a 
highly and she 
quivering with nervous excitement. 
you a little about the 
about the power 


She got up 
strung woman, was 
“Let me tell 


nervous system and 
of suggestion,” I said. 

And I gave her a short lecture, which 
I needn’t repeat to you, on the tricks 
nerves can play on a man, and on the 
cruel powers of neurasthenia. When 
I left her that night, I think she had 
almost forgiven her husband. Certainly 
she loved him very much. 

When the six weeks of Latimer’s rest 
cure were just up—it was, in fact, his 
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last night in the house at Hampstead 
—-I sat down beside his bed, and I told 
him all that had happened while he had 
been secluded. I never saw a man by 
turns so indignant, so ashamed, and so 
relieved. He was furious at having 
been taken in, bitterly ashamed at hav- 
ing suspected his wife and at having 
been duped by a couple of rogues, and 
immensely relieved at realizing that he 
had certainly never been in communica- 
tion with the denizens of another world. 
As we talked, I saw his fear of the 
Hindu die away. But presently anxiety 
again shone in his eyes, and he ex- 
claimed: 

“But, doctor, surely I must have 
been mad. I saw the Hindu again and 
again. How do you account for that?” 

“I believe that in Grosvenor Square 
you really met an Indian who was out 
for a stroll like yourself. The encoun- 
ter was entirely fortuitous. It only 
made such a deep impression upon you 
because of what had just happened at 
the medium’s. At the Indian Restau- 
rant I believe you saw the same man, 
and that he left the place at a moment 
when your attention was distracted, al- 
though you thought that your watchful- 
ness never ceased. No doubt you saw 
a living Indian, though perhaps not the 
same one, at the St. James’ Theater.” 

“But my wife didn’t see him!’ Lat- 
imer interrupted. 

“Merely because she had not really 

him before the 


ler gl rsses upon 


went up, though fancied 
she had.” 

“But at Marseilles!” 

“On that occasion, I think you were 
the victim of your nervous system and 
of autosuggestion. It is possible that a 
dark man passed you and went up in 
the lift.” 

“But the atfendant denied it 


you 


“Probably he had made two jour- 
neys up and down while you were at 
the bureau, instead of one, as you be- 
lieved, ‘and on the second of these jour- 
neys he had really gone up alone.” 

“That’s possible!” said Latimer. 

“At Hammam Meskoutine, you saw 
a native whom you mistook for the 
Hindu. At Tunis the same thing oc- 
curred. But—mind—I do not exclude 
the - possibility of your having some- 
times imagined that you saw a figure, 
an appearance, before you when in fact 
there was nothing. You have over- 
worked for years. There are hedvy 
penalties attached to such folly.” 

“But you really don’t think I’m 
mad ?” 

I smiled. 

“T may possibly come to think you 
are if, when you go out again into the 
world, you continue to meet with the 
Hindu,” I answered. “But I don’t 
think you will.” 

As a matter of fact, from that night 
to this, Latimer has. never set eyes on 
the Hindu. I must tell -you that he 
works less long hours than he used to. 


At this point, Sir William Turnbull 
paused. 

“What about Isaacs?” 

“He cleared out without waiting for 


] 


I asked. 


Latimer’s appearance at the office.’ 
“And—Mrs. Latimer?” I hazarded. 
“She and her husband seem quite 

still 


Some people 


happy together again. She reads 
Mrs. Sidon’s pamphlets. 
say that Latimer is completely domi- 
nated by her now, that she rules him 
in everything.” 

“And—you? What do you say?” 

“Well,” said the doctor, smiling, “it’s 
generally very dangerous for a man to 
be forgiven by a woman. Women for- 
give and—remember.” 
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Author of “Faith 


HEY had set their well-bred 
faces sternly against the dance 


craze when that had obsessed 
Theodore, junior. To it the Reverend 
Theodore ascribed the plague of canned 
music and ragtime, while his wife laid 
the prevalence of bad manners and di- 
vorce to the same vulgar and vacuous 
mania. But when that waned, daneing 
as they knew it ceased from troubling. 
Interpretative dancing they had heard 
of vaguely, but were content to let it 
“go at that, with cubism and vers libre 
—matters that did not concern them. 
So they cheerfully consented to their 
son’s suggestion that he fill in the weeks 
between his Yale graduation and a 
Plattsburg session with a course at the 
Wawsconset Summer School of Art 
Interpretation. An intensive six-weeks 
course in dramatic poetry was the goal 
of Theodore, junior. Later, they hoped 
for his entrance into the ministry, but 
he was taking himself se 
lhe 


much 


at present ri- 


ously as 


a poet ind compos 
freest of verse flights seemed sé 
safer than airplaning, which he offered 
as an alternative, that the parents con- 
sidered themselves let off easily. 

How long or how short their reprieve 
would be was on the knees of the war 
gods ; for if we went into it, the boy had 
warned them, of course he must drop 
everything for that, and they had agreed 
that of must. But at least 
for six weeks he would be neither dan- 
gling about the victrola-ridden verandas 
of their home suburb nor hanging be- 


course he 


the 


By Eleanor Ferris 
Unfaithful,” “Mary Dudley, Spinster,” etc. 


Interpreter 


tween earth and sky, with it merely a 
matter of time till the law of gravity 
defied should draw him to his death. 
At least this was how it seemed to his 
mother. His father did not say much 
as to his own feelings. 

The boy’s letters from Wawsconset 
were briefly enthusiastic. He was work- 
ing on an heroic poem, “David Before 
the Ark,” to submit for the prize con- 
test, the golden loving cup for poetry 
and music, which would be judged by 
some of the big men of art and letters. 

In a fortnight came the word that 
his poem, set to his own music, had been 
chosen for the last day program, to pre- 
cede the awarding of the golden cup, 
before an audience of writers, poets, 
managers, and critics; for this event 
was intended and expected to unearth 
a genius in poet, painter, or interpreter 

It was an oppor- 
bid for recognition 


of art in some form. 
tunity to put in hi 
befor to the front 
winced casual ref- 

day and hoped that the 
war might end before we should “have 
But at least she could re- 
joice in this immediate achievement, 
though no public recognition could out- 
strip his parents’ knowledge of his 
genius. All his young verses his mother 
had treasured because Theo had writ- 
ten them, but the Reverend Theodore 
knew the real thing when he saw it, 
even by his own son, and the boy had 
the gift, thank God! 

Now the boy had also the gift of tact, 


» he was off 
t the 


His mothe1 
erence to that 


to go in.” 
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no less to be desired than that of-poesy, 
enabling him to meet parental prejudice 
along the line of least resistance. Hence, 
when the up-to-date damsel next door 
heard through his mother of his Waw- 
sconset honors, and -said, “I hear Doris 
Doane is there, so he ought .to learn 
a thing or two!” The name of Doris 
Doane meant nothing to them. Mrs. 
Worthington merely murmured, “Yes, 
indeed,” and followed her husband in 
to escape the contending victrolas, for 
the next-door neighbors on either hand 
had just bought new and differing rec- 
ords. 

Knowing what they thought of dances 
and dancers, the boy, who never, even 
for their own good, deceived his par- 
ents, had merely sensibly not dwelt on 
facts that might annoy or distress them. 
He had written of the wonderful mezzo 
of Margaretta Thorne singing his 
David, but had not mentioned the in- 
effable Doris Doane, who would inter- 
pret the song. Interpretive dancing 
was another thing from ragtiming, of 
course, but would his parents discrim- 
inate, puritanical old -dears that they 
were? After all, to his own people, 
his words and music were the thing. 
His mother’s doting praise and his fa- 
ther’s scholarly appreciation were pre- 
cious in his sight. 

To the Wawsconset Summer School, 
not his words and but 
Doane, her interpretation, was the su- 
preme interest from the moment it was 
whispered that she would dance the new 
poet’s poem—that she had found in this 
David the great role she had been seek- 
ing. She would break her rule of a 
solitary summer, spent on her country 
place at the edge of Wawsconset, and 
would herself interpret the poem before 
the awarding of that golden loving cup, 
in memory of her parents, which was 
the ultimate desire of all the eager as- 
pirants for poetic honors, both here and 
abroad. The judges had received scores 
submitted from India and Japan, as 


music, Doris 
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well as from the nearer continents. But 
that Doris Doane should interpret one 
of them was more than had been hoped 
for. Tickets for the last day, procur- 
able by invitation only, were bid for 
with fine gold. In the light of the star, 
the poet suffered total eclipse, but was 
mercifully unaware of its totality, daz- 
zled as he was himself by the bright- 
ness of her shining. 

Her shining made radiant for -him 
the lily pool in her garden on the lus- 
cious summer days of rehearsing, while 
the orchestra, hidden in shrubbery, 
wrestled with his music, which required 
the modern equivalent of sackbut, psal- 
tery, and instrument of ten strings; 
while the poet listened and suggested 
new phrasings; while Margaretta 
Thorne, standing beside the pool, richly 
sang the words; and while Doris Doane 
did nothing, tensely did nothing, 
crouched idly on the carved Oriental 
divan in the pergola. The divan was 
strewn with books on the music dances 
and dress of the East. On a cushion 
lay a little worn Bible, open at the 
David story. * 

The Bible had been Doris’ since she 
had been a little girl in India. It was 
the one book she remembered there. 
The ayahs never had had books; they 
had crooned their stories by heart and 
the natives had danced them. 

They had danced their meaning as 
David had This human 
role called for impersonation. itherto 
a “lotus on the Ganges 
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as she would 


she had been 
breast ;” she had personified the wind, 
the air, even the moon. But this would 
be a prayer and a song, triumph and 
joy and love. It would sweep her audi- 
ence, bring the world of those who knew 
—the world of art—to her feet. 

The poet, watching her, might well 
forget Margaretta’s singing in the long- 
ing to see Doris dance his poent. 

But she would not till all the rest had 
been made perfect. 

“You know,” she told him, “you are 
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the poet. I am only the one who tells 
your thought. So your music and words 
come first. Isn’t that so, Margaretta?” 

And Margaretta “supposed the sing- 
ing was the main thing,” while the poet 
discounted his own part in it all, though 
with a comfortable sense of the praise 
in the letters from home. 

When, with a modest word of depre- 
cation, he read the home letters to the 
singer and interpreter, Margaretta and 
Doris gave cordial attention. 

“They are rather highbrow,” he com- 
mented, as he returned the envelopes 
to his pocket, his finely cut profile 
turned away thoughtfully, toward the 
lily pool. “Dad hates ragtime, and my 
mother thinks dancing is of the evil 
one. Fancy her seeing the ‘Dance of 
the Bacéhantes’ here last night! But 
they do know poetry. They are dears!” 
he concluded to Doris, who gave a sym- 
pathetic little nod, then herself looked 
dreamily at the pool where the foun- 
tain trickled tearfully. 

“Tt must be wonderful to have un- 
trammeling parents!” Marga- 
retta Thorne with an upward lift of 
great brown eyes. ‘Mamma will not 
hear of my going in for grand opera. 
I must always be an amateur!” She 
looked for commiseration of this trag- 
edy. 

“Ah, but how wonderful to have par- 
ents!’ said Doris And at the 
loneliness in her voice, Theodore, jun- 


wondered if, even to a 


cor ved 


Doane. 


ior, star, the 


divine frte were always all-sufficient. 

the sum- 
mer night, a week before the last day 
—when she first incarnated for him his 


lers kindled his soul—on 


David. For him alone she danced, be- 
side the lily pool in the sweet, dusky 
garden. On the Oriental divan he half 
reclined and watched her. The spirit 
of his song seemed wrought in the flesh 
of her beautiful body, swaying, leap- 
ing, wavering like a wind-driven flame, 
as David—youth, kinghood, the joy of 
conquest, the joy of love, the thrilling, 
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inextinguishable joy of life—danced 
before the golden treasure chest of the 
King of Kings. 

Then royalty was cast aside; scepter 
and scarlet cloak. dropped in a silken 
heap, leaving only the ‘scant ephod of 
fine linen that hung, onyx-clasped, from 
the shoulders, above bare, perfect limbs, 
unself-conscious as the pale, uplifted 
face and adoring arms that held up the 
muted harp, worshiping an Invisible 
Presence. The stillness was unbroken. 
The poet did not stir from the divan. 

Doris donned the cloak again and, 
drifting to the pergola, stretched out 
a bare arm to light a cigarette. 

“Don’t say it, please,” she begged. 

“Say what?” Theodore, junior’s, 
tones were steady; he rose from the 
carved couch. She took his place, drop- 
ping the cymbals beside her. He re- 
peated, “Don’t say what?” 

“What it was like,” she said coldly. 
“They all do—or try to. I see what 
you feel by your eyes. I’m glad you— 
liked it.” She disregarded his dissent- 
ing gesture for her inadequate word. 
“T sound banal. But don’t tell me I am 
an ‘embodied frenzy’ or ‘music in mo- 
tion!’ Since one of the critics called 
me a ‘soul on fire’ and spelled it s-o-l-e, 
comparisons have been odiously fishy.” 

“You will get none from me.” The 
poet achieved a grin ‘as prosaic as her 
words seemed to demand. “I had no 
thought of saying what it—you were 
like.” The kindled look that had not 
left his eyes gnet hers in the lantern-lit 
garden dusk. “You are like nothing I 
ever saw or dreamed—or loved— 
before.” 

The cool utterance of the warm 
words startled Doris Doane so that her 
white teeth met sharply through her 
cigarette, which she took between her 
fingers and let go out. In the silence, 
the fountain tinklingly troubled the 
pool, and it seemed as if a little marble 
cupid in the rushes moved to listen. 

Doris wondered if perhaps this poet 
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was not as other men. In the three 
years since she had left school, she had 
found her true expression in inter- 
pretive dances, and, dancing her way 
through the world, she had, like the 
David she now personified, “slain her 
thousands.” She had lived in the artist 
world, and to her mankind had come 
to mean first the artists—actors, singers, 
dancers—snatching at crowns for them- 
selves; then, beyond the footlights, men 
who owned the artists—men with sag- 
ging faces under dull eyes, who, if the 
artist were a woman, “paved the way” 
with orchids or unlimited violets, till 
that once modest flower symbolized for 
Doris ostentatious expenditure from the 
highest bidder. Unhuman exceptions 
to this rule of mankind, stood the man- 
agers, with steel-bound contracts to fix 
the stars in their courses. If sometimes 
a manager suddenly became a man, the 
exception but proved the rule. In a 
friendly detachment, Doris had lived 
and danced in that world. In her zest 
for the hard work, in her vision of ever 
higher achievement, the ugly things of 
her profession had passed her by; per- 
haps also because of her sense of the 
presence of her parents, who had died 
when she was little—her belief in their 
sympathy; and because of her con- 
that somewhere in the world 
waited the man who would be not 


fidence 
ther 
ther men, who would perhaps stray 

i this poet had 


his 


reyes, as she looked long at him, 


changed from blue to green in the dusk, 
then dilated to almost black. He seemed 
different, clear-eyed, clean-lived; he 
needed but experience to ripen him. 
His present silence interested and stim- 
ulated her. What other man, feeling 
as she saw he felt her interpretation 
of his 
to his ¢ ves? 
the dark. 


poem, would have left speech 
They burned blue through 


“No dance, no role that I ever tried 
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to express has meant so much to me,” 
said Doris. “I have found myself in 
your music. I live and love and wor- 
ship through your David. The poem 
fires my soul and the praise is yours.” 
She let her vibrant tones outstrip her 
“The music is utterly yours— 
-and your lines are 


words. 
Oriental, 
stunning !” 

He looked at the scartet cloak that 
clung close to her slender body, at the 
soft beguiling of her pose on the couch. 

“So are yours,” he said. Again the 
restraint of his tone belied his eyes. He 
had been bred a Puritan; he moved to- 
ward the divan. 

Her eyes, rather almond-shaped, were 
half closed; her lips smiling, expectant. 
Then, with a look beyond him into the 
garden, she spoke quickly: 

“Here comes Margaretta—and the 
orchestra. Now we must face the 
music!” She laughed and clashed the 
cymbais as she sprang to her sandaled 
feet. 

No hint of what went on at rehears- 
als was permitted the public, and Doris 
Doane decreed that the eager orchestra 
should thrash out the warfare of Ori- 
ental discord and modern harmony hid- 
den by shrubbery beside her sequestered 
pergola. 

What the divine Doris would wear; 
how she would look as David; whether 
you considered her original and crea- 

ked the summer school 
rs at Wawsconset 
bathers 
they were even dis- 
not un- 


brave 


and the so 


Chey 


and in 


were 
the 


journe 
bandied between 
classic-dance class; 
cussed on the train and were 
derstood by only two of the passengers, 
the Reverend Theodore and his sweet 
little gray-clad wife, who had decided 
to surprise Theodore, junior, in the 
hour of his triumph; also, to give them- 
selves a respite from contending vic- 
trolas in their neighborhood. 

On their arrival at Wawsconset Inn, 
they did not find Theodore, junior, but 
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the hotel clerk, after supper, directed 
them to Doris Doane’s place, where he 
“mostly was” the clerk sagaciously 
opined. 

Mrs. Worthington recalled that as the 
name of the person who, the girl next 
door haa said, would teach Ted a thing 
‘or two. She probably taught music; at 
least a rehearsal would be interesting 
to the poet composer’s parents, so they 
strolled in the late sunset toward Miss 
Doane’s. At the gate the bulldog 
sniffed, then wagged a kinked tail, prov- 
ing ther. not reporters in any guise ; and 
the Reverend Theodore’s clean-cut pro- 
file so corroborated his claim of being 
his son’s father that the gardener’s as- 
tute daughter let them pass unescorted 
into the grounds. Theodore, junior, had 
passed that way so often with the same 
courteous smile. 

From the drive, a path guarded by 
ranks of flaming sword lilies led, not 
to the house directly, as they naturally 


expected, but windingly and along a 
pleached alley to a pergola, where white 
moon flowers were opening to the night. 
Before the pergola was an oval lily pool, 
and on the smooth turf between they 
saw a white figure poised a moment in 
statuesque repose, then melting into mo- 


tion, with gleaming limbs and swift 
white feet reflected in the water, while 
the hands upheld a gilded harp, trick- 
ling silver notes to the even beat of the 
feet. 

The intruders, for the sev- 
eral measures, stood transfixed. Then 
Mrs. Worthington, with a hurried, sib- 
ilant “Wait here, Theodore!” pattered 
rapidly around the pool, toward the 
heap of scarlet cloak near the pergola. 
At the words, however, Doris Doane 
turned, saw them, and with one look 
became a statue again. 

Mrs. Worthington snatched up the 
cloak and proffered it with embar- 
rassed explanations: 

“You want this, Iam sure. There is 
a gentleman here. We were looking 


space of 
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for Miss Doane. So sorry to interrupt 
your—er—calisthenics. There!” for 
Doris had dumbly taken the concealing 
cloak, while Mrs. Worthington hovered 
discreetly between her and the Rev- 
erend Theodore, in obedient ambush 
across the pool. “So sorry to intrude. 
Such good exercise!” forgetting her 
own embarrassment in allaying what 
must be the girl’s dire discomfiture. 
“Perhaps within four walls would be— 
safer, another time. But we are just 
old married people—Theo’s parents— 
the you know—so no harm is 
done, my dear. If you could just direct 
us to Miss Doane Fe 

“IT am Doris Doane.’ 

For once made self-conscious, Doris 
huddled into the infolding scarlet, as she 
tried to recall what he had said of his 
parents—they were dears; they thought 
dancing wicked ; they knew only that his 
poem was to be sung! But they were 
her guests now; they must be made to 
feel at home. For the Reverend Theo- 
dore, with his nice smile and impec- 
cable clerical clothes, had advanced, em- 
boldened by the cloak and his wife’s 
summoning nod. Their involuntary 
hostess soon had ensconced them on the 
divan, plumping up the cushions for 
Mrs. Worthington, offering her ciga- 
rettes absently, hastily whisking them 
across to the Reverend Theodore, who 


poet, 
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refused them, gently smiling. 
“Because I dislike to see a clergyman 
smoke, my dear,” commented the little 
gray lady complacently. “My husband 
and my son have always spoiled me— 
and I like it!” Her pretty little look at 
the Reverend Theodore made Doris see 
how one would spoil her, always. 
Could one make her understand? 
Doris wished the son were here to bear 
the brunt of his last effort to spoil his 
mother by suppressing hard facts. She 
had come to hear his poem sung! Doris 
clutched the scarlet cloak closer about 
her. She longed to bolt for the house 
and let the poet have it out with them, 
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but that would not be game. After all, 
the “Dance of David” had been her idea. 

“We shall be so interested in a re- 
hearsal of our boy’s words and music,” 
his mother was fondly prattling. “We 
have been so happy in having him here 
—in this refined, uplifting atmosphere 
—sacred poetry and music.” 

Fleetingly Doris visioned the “Dance 
of the Bacchantes,” the first number on 
the program, while the sweet, high tones 
ran on: 

“Is the program entirely religious or 
partly secular ?” 

“Oh, secular—quite,” Doris hastened 
to assure her. “In fact, perhaps none 
of it is strictly religious, as you under- 
stand it, I’m afraid.” 

“As I understand 
Worthington. “But, 
are no two ways about it—a thing is 


” 


” 


Mrs. 
there 


echoed 
dear, 


it? 
my 


either religious or irreligious. 

“Oh, not quite that. Unreligious, 
perhaps,” protested the reverend gen- 
tleman, who was studying the lotus in 
the lily pool. 

“But I have heard irreligious prayers 
—and I’ve seen religious dances,” ven- 
tured Doris. 

Mrs. Worthington 
and owned: 

“T suppose I am old-fashioned.” 


looked dubious 


“So are religious dances,” broke in 
Dori “Old as the 


religious 
F 


eizing her point. 
ren’t they 


e old as the race 


Really 


d the race ever seem re- 
to me,” said Mrs. Worthington 
nality 
Her husband had circled the pool, ap- 
preciatively indulging a taste for the 
rare aquatic plants and evading, Doris 
felt, “vain argument about it and 
about.” Was his silence as unconvince- 
able as his wife’s volubility, Doris won- 
dered. Could either of them be made 
to see that the poem must be danced— 
sacredly danced? She tried desperately 
again: 


“T was born in India.” To her thaf 
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explained so much. “My first memories 
are of languorous days before we went 
to the hills—oleanders and fountains, 
dark, soft-lisping ayahs, color—oh, 
color everywhere—and motion—expres- 
sive gestures and meaningless chatter 
- When they really speak, it is not 
with words, but with weird chants and 
naked brown bodies a 

“But we hope the missionaries have 
changed all that,” said Mrs. Worthing- 
ton optimistically. 

“Not altogether, I think, my dear,” 
suggested the Reverend Theodore, re- 
turning to the pergola step, where 
Doris still huddled in the red cloak, 
sparring for time. Theodore, junior, 
was almost due, and then—the dance 
and the piper to pay! 

“My parents were 
They died when I was little. 
they understand—now.” 


missionaries. 
I believe 


“Yes, my dear, of course.” The high, 
sweet voice softened. ‘Their works do 
follow them. Why, only the other day, 
in the church magazine, I saw a picture 
of Calcutta dancing girls—converts— 
in high-neck-and-long-sleeved serge— 
quite suitable and refined——” 

“But stuffy, rather,” suggested Doris. 
“For Calcutta, that is.” 

“Well, perhaps it was gingham,” Mrs. 
Worthington “Anyway, 
some durable opaque material suitable 


conceded. 


P 1 
for church members. we 


You know 
1 


expect - boy will eventually enter the 
church— 

“He has not 
Theodore reminded her. 

“No, but after the war, we hope he 
will settle on that. He is so fitted for 
the pulpit—a priest like his father.” 
The little gray lady slid a thin white 
hand out to touch her husband’s shoul- 
“Theo is nice looking, 


said so,” the Reverend 


der in the dusk. 
too,” she added, so ingenuously that 
both Theodore, senior, and Doris smiled. 
“And his voice But you must for- 
give a doting mother, Miss Doane!” 
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“How dreadful,” said Doris, “if a 
mother did not dote on her only son!” 

“Ah, you are very understanding.” 
The Reverend Theodore spoke with his 
boy’s own smile. 

“Perhaps I am beginning to under- 
stand,” said Doris softly, and there was 
silence in the garden. 

For it had come to Doris what she 
must do, and the doing was not an easy 
matter. She would have to summon all 
her inherited power of enduring, re- 
nouncing, smiling at sacrifice. Had she 
not always longed to do something real 
in honor of her parents’ memory? Had 
not the golden loving cup been an empty 
symbol which she had yearned to fill for 
them with the holy wine of her devo- 
tion, and now, at the opportunity, should 
she quail? For to give these parents 
their boy’s sacred poem unprofaned in 
their eyes would be a tribute to the 
memory of her own parents, who, had 
they lived, would have felt even as these 
did now. 

Her father and mother, in heaven, 
understood—but they never on earth 
would have; Doris knew that. So, in 
the garden silence, she knew what she 
must do, and straightway she set about 
doing it, with her courage screwed high. 
As a Nile-green moth flew stealthily by, 
she jumped to her feet, the scarlet silk 
cloaking the lithe length of her. 

“Rest here till the others come,” she 
told her guests. “I -er—dress.” 

A quarter of an 
waylaid Theodore, junior, at the path 
flaming 


must 


hour later, Doris 


the gladiolas’ swords 


where 
were paling—scarlet to pink, saffron to 
cream, orange to gold—in the half light. 

He gazed, mystified, at her black eve- 
ning gown, but her hand warned him 
to undertones. 

“Your parents here 
said, with her usual directness. 
“The deuce!” he broke in, aghast. 

“At the pergola. It’s a surprise for 
you. They’ve come to hear your David 
sung: Your little mother expects a 


are she 
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sort of religious service with your poem 
as a grand amen! They found me 
dancing David! Your mother rushed 
to cover me up.” Doris gave a pitiful 
gasp, whether of pity for them or for 
herself was not clear in her torrent of 
reproach for him. “How could you 
let them come, not knowing? You de- 
ceived them!” 

“No. At least,” he defended himself, 
“T sent them the poem, told them it was 
to be sung [ never thought of 
their coming. I didn’t mention the 
dance, knowing how they felt about it. 
But they can’t be so narrow—— 
They’ve never seen real dancing— 

“Not to know it!” Doris smiled rue- 
fully, remembering the “‘calisthenics.” 
“It would be sacrilege to them. You 
know that.” 

“After all, they'd have had to know 
some time,” he consoled himself. 

“They shall never know,” she vowed. 

“Then you’ve persuaded them not to 
stay!” He was being let off: He could 
eat his cake and have it, as it were. 
“You wonderful one! How did you do 
it?” he demanded, radiant. 

“I shall simply notify the manager 
that [ will not dance.” 

“Not dance!” He was incredulous. 
“They begged you not—— They've no 
[’ll not let you! I'll never for- 
give them—never!” 

“Your 
it. It was my own ‘idea. 


” 


right ! 


parents know 


nothing about 
You see | 
“You have killed my David!” sai 
poet. 
“No, I have killed my David,’ she 


told him wanly. It was harder than 
he knew. “I am giving you back your 
own. If I had danced, it would have 
been mine, known as ‘Doris Doane’s 
David, but now it is all yours—the 
new poet’s wonderful words and music 
The glory will be yours.” She 
gave him a quick glance. If he were 
as other men, this should appease his 
artist’s ego, but his set face told her 
nothing. “The praise will be yours, and 
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the little silvery mother and that schol- 
arly fine gentleman, your father, will be 
so proud Her voice broke, but 
she went on firmly: “And they will 
never know that I had gnything to do 
with it.” 

“What will that matter when our 
David is dead?” he demanded, all the 
life gone from his tone. 

Then came Margaretta’s motor, and 
as she left it, Doris was beside her, ex- 
plaining that the dance was given up 
—that the song needed no interpreta- 
tion but Margaretta’s voice. The sing- 
er’s polite regrets that Doris had 
changed her mind were obviously blent 
with consolation at the thought of her- 
self appearing as the star. 

While the orchestra tuned and re- 
ceived final encouragements from 
Doris, who had looked to the poet for 
help in vain, the Reverend and Mrs. 
Worthington watched and listened from 
the Oriental divan—which Mrs. Wor- 
thington found rather low and sat up 
very straight on, so that her gray skirts 
would cover her neat ankles—and Mar- 
garetta posed fixedly, ready to “render” 
their son’s heroic poem, beside that pool 
in the garden whose reflections told no 
tales. 

The swift hands and beautiful arms 
of Doris gleamed her black 

wn as she arranged the scarlet cloak 


against 


ut the sing 


n de ided 


rer, for it had bee 
19 she ; ys 


ing the cloak around me, of 


uld be in costume 


i] " ] 

Margaretta stipulated dis 

y. “Though David did throw it 

off, an amateur cannot sacrifice every- 

thing to realism,” thus instinctively 

flaunting her hitherto deplored ama- 

teurity in the presence of Mrs. Wor- 
thington: 

Doris assented with a sad little “‘pro- 
fessional” smile, taking the pose herself 
to show Margaretta. 

“Not quite so stiff.” She ventured 
to illustrate with a swaying of her lithe 
body, though she held her feet still, 


creetly. 
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“First David glories in his own tri- 
umphs—‘Saul has slain his thousands, 
but David his ten thousands!’ Cre- 
scendo, exulting, he gets that over with 
those tremendous major chords. Then 
he forgets himself—oh, utterly !—and he 
I mean sings before the Lord. 
it?’ She deferred to the 
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dances 
Isn’t that 
poet. 

“He sang and danced,” said the Rev- 
erend Theodore, who knew his Bible. 

“And when he danced,” supplemented 
Mrs. Worthington sweetly, “his wife 
despised him in her heart.” 

Then, richly, the full notes of Mar- 
garetta’s voice and the Oriental cacoph- 
ony of the instruments smote the wait- 
ing night. But the spirit had fled. 
Doris admitted to herself that it was 
David with David left out. Her eyes 
sought the poet, standing rigidly in the 
shadow. In his suffering, she forgot 
her own sacrifice of the one part for 
her, the dance that would have set her 
world on fire. At least she had filled 
her cup to running over—the golden 
loving cup that, in her heart, she was 
holding to her parents in heaven through 
the oblation to these parents here be- 
low. She cherished that vision as of 
a Holy Grail and told herself she was 
glad. 

When the orchestra had dispiritedly 
boxed and bagged its instruments, feel- 
ing that, somehow, virtue had gone out 
of them, and a an- 
nounced the horne mo- 
tor, the His 


response was adequate to his mother’s 


Summoning horn 
return of the T 
poet seemed to come to. 
fluttering kiss and his father’s hand- 
clasp; his words to Margaretta Thorne 
were sufficiently appreciative as he and 
Doris went with the singer to the gate. 

Then, when the motor had gone, he 
turned to face Doris alone in the path 
between the sword lilies, all white now 
in the moonlight. 

“Our David is dead,” he said, and 
again his quiet tone belied his eyes. “It 
is as if we had buried our child.” 





Ainslee’s 


“It had to be,” she answered. “Re- 
member—for your mother and—for 
mine!” 

With one of her unconscious ges- 
tures, she held up her arms as if offer- 
ing a loving cup to an unseen presence 
in the garden. 

For an instant, he — his head. 
Then suddenly he seized her arms and 
held them to him, so that she could not 
move. 

“T am willing to renounce,” he said, 
“what you will—my career, your ca- 
reer—all we’ve hoped and striven for 
—everything but you! I'll never give 
up you, Doris Doane!” 

“Ah, but you must.” She drew away 
and he let her go. “We can live without 
happiness—not without our work. That 
is ourselves. You must do yours—I 
mine. You write—perhaps you will 
preach. I dance; it is my thought lived 
out, expressed. I must give up that or 
you—for them. You see that. You 


know what your mother thinks of danc- 


” 


ers and dancing 

“But she doesn’t know you 

“Tt’s not the professional side. That 
I’d give up! I can do without the 
money and the fame. But I must be 
free to dance my message when a mes- 
sage comes. If we go to war, that will 
be my part. I can make men thrill to 
the call of country. I can dance the 
call to the colors till they 
low—even if it leads to the dance 
welcomes ‘death on the field of 
I can give up everything else—but not 
that, even for you - 

She broke off, for her tone had fal- 
tered at the last, and before he could 
speak again, she had gone swiftly along 
the path toward the pergola. He fol- 
lowed, with no effort to detain her. 

Meantime, in the pergola, the par- 
ents waited together, in a silence that 
was more a hesitancy as to the right 
words than a sense of nothing to be 


said. At length 


” 


must fol- 
that 
honor.’ 


“The boy’s poem is wonderful,” his 
mother murmured reassuringly. 

“Oh, yes, that ’ the boy’s 
began and broke off. 

“What a fime voice Miss Thorne 
has!” said Mrs. Worthington, with a 
yawn delicately stifled. “A fine voice, 
really.” 

“But not interesting,” said her hus- 
band. “A human phonograph—that is 
all. The poem needs an interpreter. 
I’ve been thinking”—the Reverend The- 
odore -rose and stood looking out at the 
grassy place by the pool where the 
David incarnate had poised with up- 
held harp—‘I’ve been thinking of Miss 
Doane as we first saw her there. David 
knew what he was about—how his song 
should be interpreted, I mean. Now if 
she would dance the poem 

“Why, Theodore!” said-his wife. He 
waited, rescinding nothing. “But you 
don’t mean Of course it might be 
more biblical,’ Mrs. Worthington con- 
ceded. “But you know what we’ve al- 
ways thought of dancing!” 

“Oh, that!” He waved it aside as ir- 
relevant. “To-night I’ve been think- 
ing Miss Thorne’s singing secu- 
larized the poem Pr 

“But, my dear, if singing is secular, 
what is dancing?” 

“I’ve come to see that dancing may 
be a holy thing,” said the poet’s father 
reverently. 

Again there was 

“There they said the mother, 
as the poet and Doris came from the 
path into the moonlit space by. the per- 
gola. 

“We've been thinking, your mother 
and I,” said the Reverend Theodore, in 
the quiet way of his son. “Your poem 
is all very well’—his smile helped out 
the faint praise—“‘but it needs some 
one to ‘put it over’—is that the term? 
An interpreter. David knew that. And 
we were just saying, your mother and 
I”—he put it thus casually to his three 
breathless listeners—“‘if Miss Doane 


father 


” 


” 


ce, then: 


*1 
s1ien 


come,” 





Doris, the 


would save it—put a little spiritual ‘pep’ 
into it, as David did—if she would 
dance the poem “ 

Doris looked at him, her face illu- 
mined in the moonlight. The poet 
looked at her. 


Interpreter 


“We think it would be more biblical,” 
said Mrs. Worthington consistently. 
“Could you, do you think, my dear #” 

“Could she, if you ask her?” said the 
poet. “Oh, you blessed old sensible 
puritan trumps!” 


RTOMIEZLODRE 


SONNETS OF ENLISTMENT 
Epitor’s Note.—Mr. de la Selva, rejected when he first 
offered himself for military service, was later accepted. 


REJECTED, MAY, 1917 


|* now I met my love, what should I say? 

[ have no words for her. Sulking I go, 
All laughter shrunken in my lips, brought low 
Who used to be so formidably gay. 
Rejected and ashamed, I turn away 
In wrath against the only God I know, 

Who kneaded my flesh thin and let me grow 
Uselessly young, unworthy of my day. 


Into this meager body, these frail limbs, 

This too excited heart, God should have sent 

A spirit woven of a woman’s hair, 

And not this soul that swells with battle hymns 
And goes a-conquering through the wild air 
Only to sink in my weak flesh, forespent. 


ENROLLED, JULY, 1917 
NE went to give a foreign land the just 
Leaven to make it beautiful, rose-grown 
As England is that made him sweet. And 
Death’s punctual lover, holding life in trust, 
Went to keep tryst with her, as her knights must, 
And, free of life, to win her for his own. 
Thus these two sang, and with their song was gone 
All breath they had, and sd they sank to dust. 


one, 


I, too, will go and sing and do my part! 

I will feel heaven plucking at my hair, 

And the earth, drunken, rushing on my heart! 

And still I will not fall. Against the sky 

And earth together, I have life to bear 

A hundred deaths before my time to die. 
SALOMON DE LA SELVA. 
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By Anice Terhune 


Nay, never ask this weck, fair lord, 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword— 
But where are the snows of yesteryear? 
Ballad of Dead Ladies. 


my features would bear inspec- 
tion. But, put together, they were 
well enough. [ lit up well.” 

So Hester Stanhope, looking into the 
past, painted her own picture; painted 
it in the mystic days when she had 
turned her back on Europe and on a 
score of broken hearts and had become 
known as the terrible “Veiled Prophet- 
ess of Western Asia.” 

Hester’s passion for ruling began 
early. When she was only thirteen— 
in 1789 fired by stories of the Bas- 
tille’s fall, she decided, little 
though she was, to lead the people to 


I WAS never handsome. Not one of 


aristocrat 


victory. 

“Why not I, 
of the Midi?” she thought. 

Whether she formed any real plan 
of action no one knows; but, at any 
rate, she grabbed a scarlet cloak from 
a peg in the hallway, slipped out of the 
house by a back door, jumped into a 
small boat, and started right valorously 
to row across the English Channel to 
France. 

However, the time had not yet come 
for her to conquer the world, or even 
to liberate France; her wild escapade 


as well as the fishwives 


Lady Hester Stanhope: 


The “Veiled Prophetess” Siren 


was brought to a quick and inglorious 
end. A fog rolled up—a real pea-soup 
“London particular.” Hester became 
hopelessly lost. She was worn out and 
frightened. Her boat collided with a 
fishing smack, whose owner took her 
home to her father. 

Thus her first adventure’s net profit 
was a drenching and a week’s penal 
servitude in her room. 

Her father, the Earl of Stanhope, was 
a home tyrant and a bully, who was both 
neglectful and selfish in bringing up his 
motherless family. When Hester was 
four, her mother died, leaving a hand- 
ful of small children for her husband 
and his second wife to mismanage. 

The future super-woman’s bringing 
for Stanhope, though 


up was stormy, 


an inventor, a man of science, and a 


politician, was an eccentric crank. The 
only person who could do anything with 
him was Hester, who ruled her father 
as well as the the household. 


Her magnetism was wonderful even at 


rest of 


this early age. She was very precocious 
and full of originality, and she was the 
natural leader of her dull, pretty, color- 
less sisters and her uninspiring brothers. 
She was always a striking contrast to 
them in every way, her, personality shin- 
ing out from her surroundings like a 
jewel in the dust. 

In this she was a direct throwback 
to a seventeenth-century ancestor, 
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Thomas Pitt, who was an East India 
trader and adventurer known as “Dia- 
mond” Pitt. _ 

“His blood,” says Lord Rosebery, 
Hester's grandnephew, “came all flame 
from the East, and flowed like molten 
lava. It blazed up again in Hester Stan- 
hope. Like her, he seems to have ruled 
those about him with the notions of 
absolutism that are associated with the 
Oriental monarchies.” 

Undoubtedly she inherited from her 
great-great-grandfather his spirit of ad- 
venture, and his love of the pomp and 
splendor of the East which afterward 
drew her so irresistibly to forsake her 
native land and become the mystic 
“queen” of Asia. She also inherited his 
forcible and aggressive disposition. A 
stormy petrel, she used to slap her sis- 
ters, her brothers, her maids. Yet, in 
spite of it, she had a warm, tender heart, 
and was always doing generous things 
to make up for her lapses of temper. 

Such education as she managed to 
get was given to her in a sketchy way 
by a clergyman who lived near and who 
fell under the spell of her fascinations 
and so took an interest in developing 
her mind. Her vivid brain craved learn- 
ing as her vivid body craved pretty 
frocks, but her father believed very lit- 
tle in the necessity of either; so, like 
Topsy, she “just growed,” more or less. 

Her first love affair came when she 

s only fifteen. 

Her father took her to the famous 
trial of Warren Hastings. Every one 
of any consequence was there, and the 
slender, pretty girl was prettier than 
usual in the excitement of being a part 
“of the great throng. On the stairway 
she dropped a garter. Before she could 
pick it up, Lord Grey, the most hand- 
some gallant of his time, jumped for- 
jvard and presented it to her with all 
the ceremony he would have used to a 
grown woman. 

Hester curtsied, blushed very, very 
prettily, and dropped her eyes, raising 


them again to thank him with the gra- 
cious dignity of a woman of the world. 

It was love at first sight. 

Her father, blundering on ahead, saw 
none of the byplay. 

“Where can I see you?” whispered 
Lord Grey. 

A secret meeting was hurriedly ar- 
ranged. 

It was the first of many such meet- 
ings—in the Mall. Hester always 
brought her maid, and both she and 
Grey tipped the damsel lavishly to keep 
their secret. 

Once, however, they were so intensely 
interested in each other that they for- 
got to finance the loyalty of the faith- 
ful retainer. Like most such faithful 
retainers, the maid promptly ceased to 
be faithful and told the whole story to 
Hester’s father. 

There was a very terrible domestic 
scene. Hester’s ears were boxed, and 
she was soundly scolded, locked up on 
bread and water, and otherwise made 
miserable. 

Parents had ways of their own in 
those days. Disobedient daughters were 
packed off to convents or to some old 
aunt in the country—and it was real 
country—to do penance. 
to-day, who feel dreadfully abused if 
forbidden to powder their noses blue 
or to go petticoatless or to attend the 
theater with their friends un- 
chaperoned, may well them- 
selves lucky that they did not live in 
Hester’s time. A mild parental scold- 
ing, the milder docking of the weekly 
“allowance,” even a brief trip to Coven- 
try—what are these to seven days and 
nights in a bare, unheated January bed- 
room, where the daily ration of water 
and dry bread was enlivened by a re- 
cital of the victim’s crimes and punc- 
tuated by casual ear-boxing? Children 
—young girls, especially—may -have 
been spoiled, a century ago, but not 
through the sparing of the rod. And 
the rod was literal. Yes, the girl of 


boy 


consider 
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to-day, in spite of the wholesale con- 
spiracy against her, has one or two 
things for which to be thankful. Which 
is probably as good a reason as any 
why she is not thankful. 

Hester’s next affair was with Sir Gil- 
bert Heathcote. He was her first part- 
ner at her first ball, and he improved 
the occasion, as well as future occasions, 
This flirtation, too, came to a sudden 
end. Old Stanhope had other ideas for 
his daughter. 

“She became a brilliant figure in so- 
ciety,” writes Smith. “Winsome, full 
of life and sparkle, a splendid horse- 
woman, she was ready for anything. 
Her lithe beauty was of an illusive type 
that was irresistible. She also had a 
will of her own that brooked no con- 
tradiction.” 

Grey and Heathcote and the rest had 
caused no great comment in society at 
large by their pursuit of the budding 
super-woman, but now came a conquest 
that set everybody talking at once. No, 
it was not that kind of a conquest. It 
was wholly innocent. But it was equally 
exalted. 

The “other end of the sketch” was 
no less a celebrity than his—ap- 
proximately—Christian majesty, King 
George III. of England; the same fat, 
German-accented, occasionally crazy 
George III. who had so brilliantly 
snatched defeat out of the jaws of vic- 
tory American colonies re- 
belled. 

At his first meeting with Hester, the 
doddering old king completely lost his 
head about her. Every one was agog. 
His infatuation increased. He plotted 
occasions to meet her. He found out 
that she was to dine at Lord Romney’s, 
and invited himself to the dinner, stipu- 
lating that Hester should sit next to 
him at table. There he took up her 
entire time, in spite of the black looks 
of Queen Charlotte, who watched the 
amorous proceedings with jealous dis- 
approval, 


when his 


When it was time to leave, King, 
George wantedseto take Hester home in 
his own carriage, alone. The queen re- 
fused to stand for this; so he hastened 
to' say that he had meant to take her 
majesty along, too, and have Hester sit 
between them. 

Even this failed to pacify the queen, 
and she grimly refused to be party to 
any such arrangement; so they all went 
home as they had come, and nobody 
was happy—except, possibly, Lady 
Hester. 

At about this time, matters in the 
Stanhope family reached a crisis. Hes- 
ter and her father had always been at 
loggerheads over one thing or another, 
and the ever-increasing rows finally 
reached a climax in which she stormily 
left home and went to live with her 
uncle, Sir William Pitt, the statesman. 
Here, as ever, she ruled. 

She became the head of her uncle’s 
house, and the six years she spent there 
were one long social and political tri- 
umph. Pitt said to her once: 

“Hester, what sort of being are you? 
I often think you'll develop a pair of 
wings, for there are times when you 
scarcely seem to walk on the earth!” 

Her vitriolic tongue made her many 
enemies, especially among women, and 
she had little patience with stupidity. 

Lord Mulgrave, secretary for foreign 
affairs and a mere weak figurehead, was 
breakfasting one torning with Pitt, 
who had appointed him to office. Lady 
Hester, of course, presided. 

There was a broken egg spoon on the 
table, and Mulgrave asked—with ques- 
tionable breeding: 

“How can your uncle have such a 
spoon as this?” 

‘Don’t you know?” answered Hester 
sweetly. “Have you not yet discovered 
that Mr. Pitt sometimes uses very slight 
and weak instruments to effect his 
ends ?” 

Hester was not yet done with royalty. 
The pudgy and once “bloody” Duke of 
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Cumberland was another of her ad- 
mirers. At a reception, as he lumbered 
up the stairway, he called out: 

“Hester, come and help me up! Be 
my aid-de-camp. I can’t reach that land- 
ing without you. At least, I don’t 
want to!”’ 

The Duke of York, too, fell under 
her spell, no one knows just how far; 
history is veiled regarding the story. 
But long after she had passed out of 
his life, she is known to have sent him 
her most priceless Arab horse. 

Her next love affair was with Cap- 
tain Nassau Sutton. This began with 
a rush and promised to be quite serious, 
but Pitt broke it up by sending the cap- 
tain over to France in command of the 
Cinque Porte Regiment. 

Sutton promptly took himself across 
the Channel, but he will wriggle back 
into our story later on, 

Soon after this, Hester fell in love 
with Lord Granville Leveson Gower, 
appointed ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg and the most courted man in 
London. They were together every- 
where, driving, riding, walking, boat- 
ing, and dancing. Hester was much in 
love, and Gower fairly swamped her 
with attentions. Then, one night, with 
no word of warning, he deserted her 
and went back to St. Petersburg. There 
was no farewell or explanation. 

broken-hearted, found 
1ughingstock of society, 


n suffered under her scorpion 


her- 
l W hich 


“] committed the error of admiring 
an object that filled more hearts than 
one,” she explained her cardiac mishap. 

Her thoughts were speedily jerked 
away from her selfish grief by her 


uncle’s fatal illness. Always a “three- 
bottle man,” Sir William Pitt’s health 
had begun to break, and the tidings of 
Napoleon’s victory at Austerlitz has- 
tened his death. 

Pointing to a map of Europe, he said 


-know she loves me. 


feebly to Hester, on the news of the 
Napoleonic triumph: 

“Roll up that. It will not be needed 
these next ten years.” 

He sank rapidly, but, while conscious, 
was always calling for Hester. 

“Dear soul!” he cried once, when she 
had left the room for a moment. “TI 
Where is Hester? 
Is Hester gone?” 

His dying request was that his niece 
should havea pension of twelve hun- 
dred pounds a year. 

With his death, all restraint over her 
was ended. She had given her love 
to a man who had jilted her. She had 
quarreled irrevocably with her father. 
Her warmest affection buried in 
Pitt’s grave. In bitter loneliness, she 
turned to her brothers, Charles and 
James, took a house in Montagu 
Square, and resolved to make a home 
for them. 

Charles was aid-de-camp to Sir John 
Moore, at that time military hero of 
England, and a tremendous love affair 
sprang up between Moore and Hester. 
Moore was constantly at Montagu 
Street. Society’s tongues wagged. 

One night, Charles and James broke 
into Hester’s boudoir, where the lovers 
were closeted, and demanded his inten- 
tions. 

Hester rose, boxed their ears, and 
told them to mind their own business, 
But the was announced 
next day. 

“Tt’s about time,” said a wit at Al- 
mack’s. “Their marriage will bé a dis- 
tinction without a difference.” 

The happiness of the lovers came to 
an untimely end, for Moore was or- 
dered off to the Peninsula, to strengthen 
the English army with a force of ten 
thousand men. 

Hester gave Moore a gold seal with 
the inscription “A toi toujours” on it, 
and. they parted with vows of eternal 
devotion. 

Shortly after Moore landed on the 


was 


engagement 
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Peninsula, he was sent to codperate 
with the forces of Spain in expelling 
the French. The Spaniards were apa- 
thetic. The French were unfailingly 
successful. There were _ intrigues 
against Moore among the English at 
home and abroad, but, with ten-to-one 
odds against him, he had determined to 
attack Salamanca. 

Then he heard that Napoleon, with 
seventy thousand men, was” advancing 
from the other direction to crush him. 
There was nothing to do but retreat. 

He got as far as Corunna and found 
his army cut off from embarkation to 
England by fresh forces in command of 
Soult. There was a tremendous battle. 
Moore made a brilliant charge and won 
the day, but in the moment of victory 
he was struck by a cannon ball and 
died, with Hester’s name on his lips 
and with her brother Charles already 
slain at his side. 

The dead leader was hurriedly buried 
that night, while the Loats waited for 
the silent army to embark. 

Every one is familiar with Wolfe’s 
famous lines: 


Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried. 


Hester put on all the mourning she 
could stagger under and retired to a 
farm in Wales to nurse her grief. This 
doforous employment still left her with 
that Captain 
lighten by a 


her hands: time 


Sutton s¢ 


time on 
Nassau 
visit to her. 

The visit was so long as to take on 
a tinge of permanency. 

News traveled fast, even in those 
antetelephonic days, and presently Lon- 
don’s sympathy for Hester was turned 
into scandal of no uncertain sort. Gos- 
sip reached its climax at news that two 
other army officers besides Sutton were 
making frequent trips to Wales. 

Hester hurried back to Montagu 
Street in a forlorn hope of saving the 
shreds of her reputation. On the day 


ught te 


after her arrival, she followed the cus- 
tom of-society at large by “taking the 
air” in the Mall. 

The crowd of fashionables, behold- 
ing her from afar, were in acute doubt 
as to what to do, but the prince regent 
—First Gentleman of Europe—solved 
the doubt for every one. Perhaps he 
remembered his unsainted father’s 
yearnings for Hester and his equally 
saintless mother’s shrill jealousy. (Not 
that he ever cared the snap of his finger 
for either of his parents.) 

Hester, characteristically, wasted no 
time in putting her fate to the supreme 
test. Advancing straight upon the 
princely arbiter of social destinies; she 
curtsied low. 

The regent was merciful, in that he 
did not leave her in suspense .for a 
single instant. Under the gaze of a 
hundred pairs of inquisitive eyes, he 
turned his back on the curtsying beauty. 
Promptly the entire Mall copied the 
royal gesture. Hester found herself a 
small body of femininity entirely sur- 
rounded by backs. She was too dead’ 
to bury. 

There was but one thing to do. She 
left England as soon as possible, never 
to return. 

She set sail for the East, taking along 
her super-woman charm as excess bag- 
baggage which she unpacked as 

Gibralter on her 
For, at the 


gage; 


soon as she reached 


eastward journey. Rock, 
she met Michael Crawford Bruce, who 
was making the “grand tour,” in those 
days a part of every well-born English- 
man’s education, generally following a 
degree at Oxford or Cambridge. 

The attraction was mutual. Bruce 
was fourteen years Hester’s junior, but 
his devotion to her was absolute and 
he was, perhaps, the one really great 
passion of her life. 

He begged that they might continue 
their travels together. He also begged 
that she would continue the tour as his 


wife. 








More 


She refused to marry him, urging the 
difference between their ages and the 
unfairness of tying him for life to:a 
woman who would be fifty-four when 
he was forty, and seventy-four when 
he was sixty. But though she declined 
his proposal, she cheerfully accepted his 
proposition, and the two loafed through 
the Mediterranean on a lazy and glori- 
ously prolonged honeymoon. 

3ruce seems to have been the only 
man among her swarm of adorers whom 
Hester loved to the utter exclusion of 
self. Perhaps there was something ma- 
ternal in her affection for her young 
worshiper. But assuredly there was 
nothing filial or even platonic in his 
crazy love for her; a love that made 
him frantic to throw away career, 
home, family, everything, for the bliss 
of wasting his life with her. 

In the course of their wanderings, 
they stopped at Athens, where Lord 
Byron laid siege to her heart. Hester 
was too much engrossed in Bruce to be 
interested in the poet’s attentions, and 
was not overpolite to him. There was 
a quarrel, whose aftermath is found 
in the two following extracts. 

Hester wrote of Byron: 

“T think Lord Byron was a strange 
character. His generosity was for a 
motive. His avarice was for a motive. 
Always he was a poseur. At Athens 
I saw nothing in him but a well-bred 





man, like many others. And as for 
poetry, it is easy enough to write verses. 
And as for his thoughts, who knows 
where he got them? He had a great 


deal of vice in his looks; his eyes set 
close together and a contracted brow. 
The only great thing about him was 
the curl on his forehead.” 

Byron wrote of Hester: 

“T have seen too little of the lady to 
form any definite opinion, but she im- 
presses me as the type of dragon in 
petticoats who, in pursuit of an object, 
would sweep all things, human or other- 
wise, from her path. Lord forbid I 
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should have such a woman at my bed- 
side when my time comes to die!” 

Hester and Bruce continued their 
dreamy journey, always working east- 
ward. It was the happiest time in the 
woman’s life. 

Then unpleasant things began to hap- 
Friends in Malta wrote to Hes- 


pen. 
ter that she was bringing ruin on 
Bruce. Her brother James wrote her 


a furious letter from Cadiz, calling her 
all manner of names that are unprint- 
able and should have been unwritable. 

The same “friends” that had written 
to Hester wrote home to England. 
Bruce’s family began to take a hand in 
the romance. They threatened to cut 
off the young man’s allowance unless 
he left her. 

“My old enemies are at work,” wrote 
Hester. “Their wicked intrigue may 
yet send me into the next world.” 

“Unless I could communicate to you,” 
she said to General Oakes, “the unfor- 
tunate history of my life, I have no- 
sort of defense to make for that con- 
duct which surprises you. Ail I can 
say is that, had I acted differently, I 
should have had to give up one whose 
attachment appeared to be as sincere 
as extraordinary. I had not the cour- 
age to do so.” 

Finally there came a piteous appeal 
from Bruce’s father. Hester was given 
a vivid picture of her lover’s sacrifice 


in continuing his life with her. There 
was a charming girl in England, it 
seemed—niece of the Duke of W elling- 


ton—with whom marriage would be in 
every way advisable, who could not be 
kept waiting longer. There was a legacy 
of twenty thousand pounds a year which 
would be withdrawn unless Hester 
should step out of the way. The usual 
heartbroken mother and disgraced sis- 
ters were played up for her benefit. 
Fill in the rest of the plea’s details 
for yourself from your memories of the 
last time you saw “Camille.” The 
weepy Dumas drama was not to be 
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written until another quarter century 
had passed, but the elder Bruce shame- 
lessly forestalled Armand Duval’s fa- 
ther by advancing precisely the same 
line of sentimental pleading as was later 
to form the backbone of “Camille’s” 
second act. 

Truth is “earlier than fiction. The 
entreaties that were one day to move 
Camille to give up her lover for his 
own good had precisely the same effect 
on Hester. She loved Bruce better than 
herself, his welfare better than her hap- 
piness. She sent him back to his father 
and to the smugly respectable future 
which his family had mapped out for 
him. 

Bruce did not want to go. Hysteri- 
cally he refused to go. But Hester had 
long since acquired the habit of having 
her own way, especially with men. And, 
after a series of tear-spotted scenes, 
Bruce obeyed her command. 

He left the golden sunshine and 
golden dreams of the Mediterranean for 
the greasy gray of London skies and 
the greasier gray of stodgy British re- 
He left love for a career, 


Which 


spectability. 
lotus flowers for corned beef. 
was well. 

I think the recording angel must have 
erased many items from the debit side 
of Hester Stanhope’s ledger when this 
renunciation of hers was brought to his 
notice. 

Bruce tov 
Hester’ 
mind’s once perfect 
Henceforth she was an eccentric, ob- 
sessed with strange ideas, delusions of 
grandeur. But she was far luckier than 
most victims of this mental malady, for, 
by dint of genius and luck and cash, 
she was able to turn her delusions into 
facts. 

She went to Syria, and established 
herself among the Druses on Mount 
Lebanon. She adopted Eastern cus- 
toms, and by her force and fearless- 
ness and a bag of tricks, obtained a 


1 . 1.3 
k away with him not only 
j but her 


ing 
lig, 


power o! ] ) 


balance as well. 


wonderful ascendency over the tribes” 
around her. She claimed to have oe- 
culf powers, and-gradually came to be- 
lieve in them herself. She was regarded 
with reverence, as a prophetess. She 
put forth a new religion, compounded 
in about equal parts of the Bible and 
the Koran. 

Her mystic fame spread throughout 
Europe. There were pilgrimages from 
all parts of the world to her shrine. 
She refused all communication with her 
own country, however, and proclaimed: 

“I will receive no more Englishmen 
except army officers.” 

When, by chance or by bribes, some 
distinguished fellow Briton penetrated 
to her audience hall, he was so severely 
snubbed and berated that he dared not 
repeat the offense. 

Sheiks and emirs from the Syrian and 
Sahara deserts journeyed for hundreds 
of miles to do homage to her, and to 
beg her to prophesy in their behalf. 
From the Sultan of Turkey himself 
came a command to his Egyptian and 
Syrian subjects to obey the prophetess 
in all things. 

While she still was weak with grief 
from Bruce’s departure, Hester was 
stricken by the plague. She recovered, 
but her beatity was so terribly marred 
that she thereafter wore a heavy veil. 
This added to the air of occult mys- 
tery wherein she swathed herself, and 
the awe in whiclr she was held by the 
Anything—beautiful, —un- 
earthly, or Medusalike—might lurk be- 
hind that veil. 

Having established herself as seeress 
and queen and semidivinity, her next 
step was to declare herself immortal. 
She foretold the coming of the long- 
expected Mahdi*-redeemer—for whose 
advent all Islam -had waited for more 
than twelve hundred years. She prophe- 
sied that she was to be the deathless 
bride of the Mahdi, and was to ride in 
triumph into Jerusalem, at his side. She 
kept in her stable two milk-white Arab 


natives 
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steeds, on which this equestrian outing 
was to be performed. 
Then, in 1839, at the summit of her 


ace, stealing everything they could lay 
their hands on, including the tapestries 
and sheets of their prophetess’ death- 


bed. < 
You remember’ Rides MHaggard’s 
“She,” don’t you? Haggard is said to 
have sketched his veiled and dreaded 
Ayesha from rumors, still rife in the 
near East, of Lady Hester Stanhope. 


“reign,” Hester Stanhope died. 

Her thirty-seven loyal house serv- 
ants wasted nearly half a minute recov- 
ering from the shock of learning that 
she was not immortal. After which, 
they promptly looted her mountain pal- 


‘ 


Next month: Catherine of Russia. 


BALLADE OF AN OLD VALENTINE 
UVAINT, half-centuried square of lace, 
Where ‘fadeless roses time disdain 

And Cupid laughs, with rose-kissed face, 
Aslant the sifting flower rain, 
Still the years have left their stain— 

A brown scrawl, trembling like a cry 
Across your sweet rhymes, bitter plain: 

“T have loved and I would die!” 


The maid that wrought your silken case— 
The whispered legend would explain— 

Loved one who flamed across life’s space, 
But whom his vows could ne’er constrain. 
Lightly he kissed her wrist’s blue vein 

Farewell. She kept you—his fond lie; 
Wrote, for your verses, one refrain: 

“T have loved and I would die!” 


For youth’s rose rapture yields apace 
To youth’s despair that burns the brain, 
Valentine, you are the crumbling trace 
Of a girl’s glad passion and lonely pain, 
Fragrant thoughts in her heart had lain, 
Dreams like music, murmurous, shy; 
The end, a wild and broken strain: 
“T have loved and I would die!” 
L’Envol. 
Prince, you smile and count your gain. 
Hear you never the lost soul’s sigh? 
“7 haunt the triumph that you attain. 
I have loved and TF would die!” 
MARGUERITE Mooers MARSHALL, 
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By Charles Saxby 


Author of “Her Ladyship’s Second Youth,” 
“Her Serene Highness, Limited,” etc. 


S if in mockery of man-made tur- 

moil, that Easter week of war 

, declaration broke upon the Cali- 

fornia coast in a miracle of sun and 

blue. As Rayner lounged there upon a 

bench, between a gentian sea and a cliff 

that was one cascade of vivid pink blos- 

soms, the little beach town seemed to 

bask in the heart of a vast, warm sap- 
phire. 

A bare twenty-four years of age, 
Rayner’s looks were the best thing about 
him, for, as yet, he had little else, save 
a certain unsanctioned sort of clever- 
ness, which served to keep him in food 
and clothes with but little attaching 
curse of labor. He showed as tall, 
sparely molded, but without leanness, 
a firm compact of muscle and clean 
flesh. He had a long face, thin and 
dark, with direct eyes of a smoky blue 
There was dis- 


self- 


and a curving mouth. 


} 


content in the one, a shadow of 


indulgence in the other—a general sense 
of a great vitality running loose, like a 
beltless wheel, as he sat there, a little 
aghast at the darkness of his own mood 
in contrast to that placid sea and the 
matching sky, incredibly high above it. 

It was just what he had thought he 
wanted, with that distant line of moun- 
tains rising from below the hard circle 
of the ocean, that nearer headland veiled 
Down on 


in a golden haze of poppies. 
showed 


the beach, scattered bathers 
limbs of spring white, like marble under 
the sun. A warm shore of a somnolent 


‘see the actual moment at 


beauty, on which it seemed impossible 
that anything should ever happen. 
Rayner looked about him with the 
unease of. an almost physical discom- 
fort, for to have things happen had be- 
come a necessity with him, a sort of 
drug of bodily motion. That sea to- 
ward which he had drifted, constantly 
westward, for four years, now stretched 
before him as a barrier of impassable 
blue. It was the limit, and there seemed 
nothing, now, but to turn about and 
drift back again over the same old road 
of petty pleasures, petty evasions, and 
petty people. He was suddenly tired 
of it all, tired especially of himself. It 
was a relief when he heard the shriek 
of an interurban car rounding a distant 
curve. He would feel better back in the 
city ; there would be something happen- 
ing there—people, at least. 
a certain perilous time that 
later ; 


There i 


comes to every man mer or 


Se ree rae F : 
only an instant, perhaps, but an in 


mind, like the body, 


in which the 
the form that 
time. Looking back, one can sometimes 
which it oc- 


it is to wear for a life- 


curred, almost hear the click with which 
the inner mechanism adjusted itself to 
its new rhythm. It sometimes makes 
one wonder what might have been had 
a hand intervened and shifted the gears 
another notch. 

The car was in sight, and Rayner was 
about to rise, when the book slid from 
the girl’s lap, landing at his feet with 
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a flutter of leaves. Wrapped in his own 
mood, he had hardly noticed her sitting 


there, within a few feet of him, but- 


as he bent to pick up the book, he 
glanced instinctively at the title. It was 


a-treatise on scientific farming, and as 
he looked at the owner, his surprise was 
so plain that she smiled slightly, and 


spoke : 

“Please don’t look so astonished. 
I’m reading up so that I can ‘do my 
eit.’ ” 

Her tone was warm and crisp, with 
a note of offhand friendliness that con- 
veyed an impression of her being com- 
pletely at home, entirely sure of herself 
and her position. She was not pretty 
—not exactly, he decided—though her 
eyes were large, deeply brown, and 
beautifully set; but her chin was held 
a trifle too high for him, and her dress 
showed none of those frank allure- 
ments of the girls to whom he was ac- 
customed—no transparent sleeves, no 
jewelry, not even a string of beads at 
her throat. 

Then he became aware of a certain 
quality about her, or, rather, in her— 
the severe pongee, the plain beach hat 
and shoes, the sweater of deep-blue 
silk. She had neither perfume nor pow- 
der and she needed none; beneath her 
hat the plainly arranged hair was ex- 
quisite in its texture and grooming. 

“Your ‘bit?’ he repeated, and she 

1 fi rhtly as she took the book. 

Ve must all help, now it’s war time, 
mustn't we? I’m going to grow wheat.” 
“You—grow wheat?’ he echoed, 
completely puzzled. 

“Yes. I happen to own some land 
up in the San Joaquin Valley. Every 
acre must be made to produce some- 
thing these days, and I can find no one 
else to manage it for me.” 

She looked at him again with an air 
of pleasantly inquiring understanding. 

‘And you?” 

Her glance swept over- him with a 


fine frankness. Unlike most of those 


glances of appraisal that came his way, 
its question seemed not for the visible 
value of his clothes, but for himself, 
taking in those most betraying points 
of a man—his eyes and mouth, his 
hands and ankles. 

“T saw you looking at that poster just 
now,” she went on. “I was wondering 
if you thought of joining.” 

He looked toward the poster, a great 
square of canvas lashed between two 
lamps, its red-painted letters like a scar- 
let scream on the peace of the after- 
noon : 

WAR! 
YOUR COUNTRY NEEDS YOU! 


He had looked at it before, but in a 
way that left him entirely untouched, as 
at something outside of his experience. 
Immersed as he was in his own pete 
sonal affairs, he had, so far, scarcely 
any other consciousness of a country 
than.an occasional rebellion against the 
irksomeness of its laws as they inter- 
vened between him and his fleeting 
desires, 

“IT thought possibly Well—it’s 
always the best men who go first,” the 
girl finished. 

“Ts it?” he asked in surprise. 

“Well—isn’t it?” she returned. 

“T don’t know,” he answered, grop- 
ing back in his mind for some state- 
of his vague ideas. “I always 
the people with money 
had to do 


ment 
thought that the 
fixed it so that the others 
things for them.” 

the 


sight, 


There another look from 
girl, swift and keen. At first 
Rayner might have been some young 
fellow fresh from college, still in good 
athletic training. But that second 
glance, in a dozen little ways, most’ 
of them defying analysis, revealed him 
as one of that disjointed swarm of 
young men who, of late years, wander 
perpetually over the country, especially 
its Western two-thirds. Without ties 
or responsibilities, living in a manner 


came 
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that they themselves could hardly ex- 
plain, they move continually from place 
to place; not quite dangerous, because 
each so solitary ; an uncommanded army 
of detached youth, their feet stung by a 
fire of restlessness and vague revolt. 

In that second glance, the girl seemed 
to revise her opinion of him and with- 
draw, dropping him completely. The 
next moment she seemed to pick him 
up again and turn him over for another 
view. 

“T wasn’t thinking particularly of 
money,” she said quietly, “though that 
is a splendid thing, to start from. It’s 
the people with money who see the sit- 
uation most plainly-and are taking hold 
of it.” 

“They have the most to lose,’”’ Rayner 
retorted. 

“And therefore the most to give. 
Both my brothers have enlisted already 
in the Eleventh Regiment of the Na- 
tional Guard. One is an officer and the 
younger went as a private. That is the 
regiment’s recruiting poster over there, 
and, if you’re thinking of joining, I 
could tell you quite a lot about it.” 

“They won’t get me—though it isn’t 
that I’m afraid,” said Rayner, groping 
again in that tangled mass of revulsions 
and antipathies that he called his mind. 
“It—it’s those darned officers. Who 
are they to order me around like a 
dog?” 

“T think 


officers are generally gentlemen,” 


would find that even 
she 
suggested coolly. 

clerk, dressed 


“Some twelve-a-week 


up in red tape and wrist watch!” Ray- 
ner sneered savagely. 

She looked at him again with that 
effect of complete withdrawal. Then, 
and it was probably his looks that 
caused it—there came a flash of anger 
in her eyes; an anger that was not so 
much for him as for the that 
meshed him, as one might feel anger at 
some insidious disfigurement that was 
sapping the life of a splendid body. 


ideas 


“I think you’re mistaken about it all, 
though there are many—too many with 
you,” she said. “But if you feel like 
that, I should think you would prefer 
to go now, of your own free will, than 
wait to be forced. There’s going to 
be conscription, you know,” she finished 
abruptly. 

“Conscription !” 

“Yes. For the first time in their 
memories, Americans are going to have 
a taste of discipline.” 

Conscription! The word had an 
unpleasant sound to Rayner, and he 
glanced confusedly about him at the 
curving, uphill street of the town, the 
lines of wind-burned palms, the row 
of villas on the bluff. 

He almost expected it to change in 
some way to the echo of that word, as 
yet so unspoken in the country. But 
the sleepy activities of the place went 
on, in a good-natured, individualistic, 
half-sloppy, and purely American way. 
He could see it all being repeated in ten 
thousand other places scattered over the 
vast breadth of the country—those little 
towns that are the real America, places 
of wasteful comfort and a half-humor- 
ous contempt for any authority save 
that of money. He shivered slightly 
as he seemed to glimpse, behind it all, 
a giant, invisible hand of power about 
to make itself felt. 

“They'll never put that through,” he 
declared, almost violently 
practically through,” she 
formerly in 
with 


“Tt’s already 
replied. “My 
the army and is closely in toucl 


father was 


these things, and he says it is assured.” 
She hesitated an instant, then added, 
“You may have heard my father’s name 
—General Harben.” 

“General Harben!” Rayner repeated. 
“But I thought you said your brother 
went as a private?” 


“Yes. Why not?” 
“Hasn’t your father any pull, then?” 
he asked, so simply as to rob it of 


offense. 
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“My brother felt that he could serve 
best in that capacity.” 

Rayner stared, grappling again with 
these new ideas. He could not under- 
stand it, he could hardly believe it as 
yet, and for relief he turned to the name 
she had given. Harben—he had heard 
that before. There was a town of that 
name. He had come through it in the 
auto-stage journey down the great val- 
There was another place, too 


ley. 
a ranch— 


“Does your father own 
somewhere up in some mountains?” 

“Yes, up in the Tehachepi Range. 
Three hundred thousand acres—practi- 
cally all the range west of the pass.” 

“T know.” He nodded. “We came 
through a bit of it. They told us that 
was the big Harben ranch.” 

“Oh, you’ve seen it?” cried the girl, 
her face lighting with a swift enthu- 
siasm. “It’s such a wonderful place! 
But the real ranch is miles off the high- 
way, hidden away in the mountains. 
The old house dates from the Spanish 
days and is built round a courtyard 
with a great sycamore tree in it. And 
it’s so cut off from everywhere up there, 
perhaps the least known part of Cali- 
fornia, with that stretch of desert this 
side of it and the hundred miles of 
cactus at the southern end of the valley 
on the other ’. She broke off ab- 
ruptly, with a laugh at her own eager- 


“When I talk of the ranch, I 


know when to stop, I love it so 


don’t own it any more. Father 


sold it a few weeks ago to—some East 
ern syndicate, I believe,” she added re- 
gretfully. 

She took.up her book, with an effect 
of rising. 

“Would you mind telling me your 
name ?” 

“Dan Rayner.” 

She wrote it down; then handed him 
a card 

“This address will always find me. 
Would you mind letting me know when 
you join, and what regiment ?” 


“When I join,” he returend, with 
emphasis. ° 

“Semehow I believe you will. 
you any people out here?” 

“There’s no one cares where I go or 
what I do.” 

She nodded, as if that explained much 
to her. 

“We’re making arrangements to adopt 
all the unattached boys who enlist. 
There are a lot of nice women who are 
going to be godmothers to them. It 
means so much to have some one to 
write and send little things to one. So 
—when you join—I would like to get 
you a godmother.” 

“Yes—when I join,” he repeated, as 
she rose, and she considered him again. 

“T can’t help thinking that you will, 
and of your own accord. As I said— 
it’s always the—the best who go first.” 

Her eyes swept him again, taking in 
his slim proportions outlined against the 
blue of sky and sea. For a moment 
they clouded, in an instinctive woman 
fear of possible maiming, a_ revolt 
against the insanely cruel possibilities of 
war. In the silence between them, he 
was half conscious of what she was 
feeling. There was an instant of un- 
seen closeness that seemed to sweep 
away the differences between them. 
They stood there, just two young crea- 
tures, facing those questions of life and 
death, those mysterious administrations 
f ill the 


Have 


of the world with ir seeming in- 


consistencies, their arbitrary implacable- 
hess. 

He stammered something in an at- 
tempt at some expression of that in- 
stant, but before he finished, she was 
gone, easily and finally. He watched 
her climbing the steps toward the bluff 
until she disappeared amid the shrub- 
bery of one of the villas. He thought 
that once she glanced back, but he could 
not be sure. He looked at the card she 
had given him—*“Miss Margaret Har- 


ben.” It seemed typical of her, disdain- 
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ful of ostentation, sufficient in its mere 
quality. 

Cars came and went, but Rayner sat 
long on the bench while the afternoon 
flamed out in saffron and rose. He 
could not understand why she should 
have made such an impression upon 
him, but it was as if his ideas had been 
but a painted curtain, which she had 
drawn aside, giving him a momentary 
glimpse of the realities behind. It hurt 
him horribly, breeding an anger against 
her. Who was she, to come patronizing 
him like that? But he felt his anger 
sliding off her as waves from a smooth 
rock. 

The irritation increased. Back in the 
city, he sought a dancing pavilion for 
relief. The orchestra thumped out mu~ 
sic of mechanical rhythm; under a ceil- 
ing of artificial vines, lighted by great 
bunches of colored-glass grapes, the 
dancers whirled and dipped—dapper- 
waisted youths, light-footed in their 
two-colored shoes; clinging bits of fem- 
ininity in transparent gauzes ; an atmos- 
phere of sensuous motion and futile 
chatter. 

It was the kind of thing for which 
Rayner had always thought he lived, 
and he wondered that he did not react 
to its invitation. It seemed all.at once 
arid and substanceless, and he leaned 
against a pillar, his eyes and mouth 
queerly bitter. 

A man 
low 
weakly blond attractiveness was already 
fraying out. 

“Hello, Dan! 

“No. I’ve only just come.” 

“Say, there’s a pal of mine here has 
acar. Want to rustle yourself a chicken 
and come to the beach with us?” 

Rayner fought irritably against his 
mood. The the beach 
brought back the girl of the afternoon; 
she hung in his mind as if, in those mo- 
ments with her, he had touched a wire 


came up to him, a young fel- 
ee 


whom he knew as “Bud,” whose 


Got a girl yet?” 


mention of 


charged to a superior voltage, and the 
insulation of it was still about him. 

“This doesn’t seem much of a time 
for joy riding,” he said somberly. 

“Why not? What’s up?” 

“Didn’t you see the 
war.” 

“Suppose it is,” returned Bud. “J 
should worry! The Germans haven't 
done anything to me.” 

It was practically his own answer of 
the afternoon, but Rayner, to his aston- 
ishment, found himself suddenly on the 
opposite side. 

“It is always the best who go first,” 
he said. 

“Then let go,” the other re- 
sponded, his mouth breaking into a half 
snarl, “/ should go and get blowed to 
bits a lot of over in 
Europe 

Rayner hardly heard; through the 
commercialized gayety of the place he 
caught again that hint of something 
unseen about to seize people with an 
iron hand of discipline. Looking at the 
figures revolving in the roseate gloom, 


papers? It’s 


"em 


because fools 


” 


he had a queer sense of them as dancing 
unconsciously on the edge of a pit from 
which that, hand alone could save them. 
He felt the superiority of his own 
knowledge and a desire to display it. 

“There’s going to be conscription, 
you know,” he said. 


“Come out of it!” jeered the 
“T had it St! 


know 


. ‘. 
rht from som 


Chey’ll never get me, I can promise 
them that!” 
ing in an impotent 
revolt. 

Rayner looked at him, oddly re- 
minded of a trapped rat as yet unaware 
of its position. He saw himself, this 
fellow, all thousands of others 
like them, a wandering army of youth, 
wayward, resentful of guidance, each 


cried Bud, his face distort- 
fury of egotistic 


those 


bent on his own way, regardless of 
where it led. 
“I’m not so sure,” he said, carefully 
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testing the weight of this new idea that 
was upon him. “We don’t amount to 
much as we are. Maybe it would be a 
mighty good thing for us, after all.” 

“You make me sick!” Bud retorted, 
and left him. 

Wondering why he had spoken so, 
Rayner stood there until a touch upon 
his elbow roused him. Ht was a man 
who had stood near them, a man whom 
he had noticed chiefly by not noticing 
him at all. With his drab face and hair, 
his clothing to match, the fellow could 
have stood there for an hour without 
being remarked. It was not until he 
met the man’s eyes, swiftly keen as if 
he had wiped a film from them, that 
Rayner really became aware of him. 

“IT heard what you told that 
That’s the right stuff.” 

“Suppose it is, what business is it of 
yours >” Rayner snapped. 

“That is my business,” the man re- 
turned, with a flap of a lapel that gave 
a glimpse of a small bronze. shield 
pinned beneath it. “And I think you’re 
the kinda boy I’m after. I’d like to 
talk to you a minute.” 

He led the way to the entrance and 
Rayner followed. He had mearit to 
leave anyhow. In the coolness of the 
street, the man stopped. 

“I heard you talking to that chap. 
You’ve got a head on 

I coming. Now 


* 4 
nicnt 
LIgrit : 


guy. 


you—you see 


how would you 


rr?’ Rayner asked 


- the regular army nor 
for the National Guard. We’re a sort 
of secret service. Not so much darned 
discipline—I know how you boys feel 
about that. You’d be more on your 
own with us. And you’d be kept right 
here in State, too. That’s what 
we’re for. There’s a bigger danger right 
here than most people realize. We're 
a picked force; only the best can get 
into us. Our physical tests are strict. 
There’s a bunch going off to the camp 
to-night and—it’s a bit irregular, but 


this 


the chief is at the office right now, and 
I believe I could get you off with them.” 

-Rayner paused irresolutely. There 
was a hint of mystery in those words 
“a secret force ;” a thrill of quick action 
about it all that offered escape from 
the sudden staleness of all that he had 
ever known. He yielded as the man 
steered him toward the curb. 

“T have a little car here. 
there in three minutes.” 

“But suppose I shouldn’t want to go, 
after all?” 

“Then you won't have to. But”— 
the man’s tone took a kindlier note— 
“T’d advise you to go—I sure would.” 

The commonplaceness of the street, 
the throb of the music from the dancing 
pavilion, held the safety of the known. 
By contrast,.the little black car struck 
Rayner with a sense of the mystery of 
its very ordinariness; it looked so like 
any other car, but he saw it suddenly 
as the possible entrance to a totally dif- 
ferent form of life. 

“But how do I know 


We'll be 


” he began, 
his foot already on the running board. 


“You don’t!’ exclaimed the man. 
“But you can find out.” 

“All right, then—I will,” said Ray- 
ner, and jumped in. 

It was to an office building that they 
went. On the ground floor, an all-night 
bank showed lighted windows; in the 
empty lobby, the bronze elevator grilles 


-reened pits of blackness. A car bore 
leisure. 


them upward with nighttime 
On the tessellated floor of the corridor, 
their heels rung as in a cave of silence 
between the frosted glass of the doors 
on either side. Only one was lit. It 
bore the name “Doctor Custer,” afid the 
man pushed it open and entered. Within 
was the brightly lighted barrenness of 
an ordinary office, an alert young man 
telephoning. He glanced up as they 
entered. 

“Hello, Brayley—another?”’ Then, 
with a nod toward an inner door, “The 


doctor is here.” 
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The inner office was dark, with only 
a spot of light from a shaded desk lamp. 
There was the gleam of mahogany, a 
subdued glitter of nickel from some 
weird-looking medical machines. Two 
men’ Rayner saw—one in the deeper 
shadow, the other seated at the desk 
in the light, a man of enormous bulk, 
with a round, hairless face and the thin, 
small mouth of a sand fish. 

“What is this, Brayley?” he asked, 
as they came in. 

“A recruit, sir. 

“Why did you bring him here at this 
time of night?” 

“T thought he was just about the kind 
you wanted, sir.” 

Without a flicker of interest, the 
large man turned on Rayner a pair of 
eyes as pale and blank as glass mar- 
- bles, sitting so still that those eyes alone 
seemed capable of motion. 


” 


“You wish to join us?” he asked. 

“T am thinking about it,” Rayner an- 
swered. 

“Thinking is not enough. When you 
have quite made up your mind, I will 
listen to you.” 

“Haven't I the right to know first 
what I am joining?” 

“In war time the only right of a peo- 
ple is that of obedience. When you 
have been examined, accepted, and 
taken the oath, then you will be told 
what to do.” 


The man looked down again the 


papers in his hand, and Rayner stiff- 


ened in angry antagonism, half turning 
to go. If that was all they cared about 
him Then, from the shadows, the 
other man spoke: 

“Tt will be really the best thing for 
you if you come with us, my boy.” 

The tone was human, at least, and 
Rayner looked at him with interest—a 
spare, gray man in a gray suit, his face 
looming in indistinct whiteness from 
the gloom of his corner. Rayner had 
an impression that he had seen him 
somewhere before, and there was a look 


of puzzled half recognition in the eyes” 
of the other that strengthened the im- ~ 
pression. 

‘But you say I must come blindly,” 
he protested. 

“In a few weeks you will be drafted, 
more blindly still.” 

It was true, then, that approaching 
hand of authority which he _ had 
glimpsed as about to descend upon the 
country. 

“But can’t I even know what I am 
joining?” he asked. 

“We can tell you nothing until you 
have been examined, at least.” 

“Very well, then—I’ll be examined,” 
Rayner decided. 

At Brayley’s order, he stripped, 
standing out in barbaric nudity, flush- 
ing a little as the recruiter prodded, 
thumped, and listened. Once he caught 
the gaze of the gray man fixed upon 
him—a gaze of a strange, yearning sort 
of protectiveness, such as a father might 
cast upon a son whom he wished to 
keep from danger. He thought it was 
probably his bared body, glowing with 
the racing blood of youth, that aroused 
it. Once before, that day, he had met 
that glance of pity for his possible muti- 
lation, but it was odd to encounter it 
again in the eyes of a man. 

“Take his particulars and fill out his 
card,” the large man ordered, as Bray- 
ley delivered his report. Then he turned 
f with us, you 


to Rayner. “If you go 


must go to-night We can’t run the 
risk of having you talking after coming 
to us. There will be no time to say 
good-by to your relatives and friends.” 

“T said good-by to my relatives years 
ago. As for my friends”—Rayner gave 
a twisted laugh—“I haven’t any.” 

He stood up, fully dressed, in the 
light. As he did so, the gray man gave 
an exclamation of remembrance and 
bent and whispered in his companion’s 
ear. As he listened, the large man’s 
blank eyes swept Rayner more bleakly 
still. 
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“Why did you say you have no 
friends ?” 

“Because it’s the truth.” 

“Do you deny, then, that you are ac- 
quainted with Miss Harben?” 

Rayner stiffened-in surprise. The 
girl of the beach! Her name came 
strangely in the midst of this situa- 
tion—a situation, he reflected, to which 
she had really sent him. Connecting the 
question with the whisper that had pre- 
ceded it, he looked again at the gray 
man and recollection came to him. A 
pink cliff, a blue sea, the girl and him- 
self upon the bench, and a spare, gray 
man who had passed by, casting upon 
them a look of a yearning sympathy 
which so evidently misinterpreted the 
situation between them that the girl 
had flushed slightly as she had seen it. 

“It was you!” he exclaimed. “But I 
don’t know her—not really. She just 
spoke to me—advised me to enlist.” 

The gray man advanced, laying a 
hand on Rayner’s shoulder. His face 
was thin, extraordinarily mobile, the 
eyes too brilliant, as if with the fire of 
some inner ideal; a fire that seemed to 
be consuming him, for there was about 
him a sense of mental stress, of some 
longing and pity that’ were tearing at 
him. 

“Come with us,” he urged. 
that you will 


“T give 
you my word never re- 
gret it 

The words were grateful to Rayner, 

le he wondered if such an ap- 
But then that 
dif- 
ferent Then 
came another flashing 
series of newspaper and magazine por- 
traits. 

“Aren’t you James McCormick—the 
rubber man?” he exclaimed. 

Even as a drop of acid in a chemical 
solution, the words crystallized the at- 
mosphere of the room. It was no 
longer an affair of a recruit 
superiors, but that of a Dan Rayner and 


ere really military. 
girl had said that the 
from his ideas about it. 


army was 


rec enition—a 


and his 


a James McCormick. The large man 
spoke first. 

“I warned you to keep away, Mr. 
McCormick,” he said, with an impa- 
tience that brought a slightly foreign 
flavor to his speech. “I asked you to 
keep at the beach—so well known as 
you are.” 

“It’s all right, Custer,” said McCor- 
mick easily; then nodded to Rayner. 
“Yes, my name is McCormick.” 

“He must join us now,” Custer 
growled. “If not of his own will, then 
we must——— 


” 

As he broke off, Rayner caught a hint 
of threat in the air. The man Brayley 
had moved silently to the door, his back 
against it. His action reminded Rayner 
of the isolation of this place, high up in 
that deserted building. His muscles 
flexed in involuntary antagonism. Then 
McCormick spoke: 

“T think he will join us, and of his 
own accord.. Since you know me, my 
boy, I will tell you something. I have 
been allotted—by the very highest au- 
thority—the task of recruiting a secret 
force to preserve the most precious of 
our country’s resources—resources that 
are threatened in ways df which you 
cannot even dream. The utmost secrecy 
is necessary. There are enemies all 
about us, dangerous because so sincerely 
misguided. Consequently the public 
cannot be permitted to know of this 


force which I am commissioned—com- 


manded to raise. 


authority could only 
mean the president, Rayner thought. 
It occurred to him that perhaps this 
commission to the great rubber manu- 
facturer .was an offset to the widely 
heralded offer of a rival statesman to 
raise a regiment. 

“But I thought you were all for 
peace !” he exclaimed, remembering that 
McCormick’s greatest claim to public 
world-wide 


; Mig 
The highest 


fame was his persistent, 
propaganda in favor of international 


peace. 
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“Before God, I am for peace!” Mc- 
Cormick cried solemnly. “But in such 
times ds these, we must fight fire with 
fire. If you come with us, you will 
be giving yourself to your country’s 
greatest need. And’—his hand fell 
compellingly on Rayner’s shoulder—‘“I 
should like to have you with us.” 

There was about him, streaming out 
through the evidences of stress upon 
his face, an atmosphere of something 
high and fine—a great magnetism, a 
sense of tremendous good will for all 
mankind. Before it, Rayner felt him- 
self carried away, clasping the fand 
that was outstretched to him, exclaim- 
ing, in swift enthusiasm: 

“All right, sir—I’ll come!” 


II. 


It was four months before Rayner 
saw James McCormick again—months 
of a totally different life, in which all 
that he had ever known before seemed 
to have dropped away, from the mo- 
ment when, with twenty other half-seen 
strangers, he had climbed into a motor 
truck on the outskirts of Los Angeles 
and been whirled off into the night. 

August was on the land, in a high- 
skied heat like the blue flame of a stove. 
Trim in his uniform, strapped to the 
last perspiring notch in all a young 
man’s harmless vanity, Rayner sat in 
the office of the camp headquarters, lan 
guidly making out commissariat sheets. 

The headquarters was an old ranch 
house, dating from Spanish days, built 
in a one-storied rambling round a court- 
yard. On one side, the narrow window 
gave a view of a cuplike valley, dotted 
with the formal lines of the camp, 
rimmed by mountains high and austere; 
on the other, the door framed a glimpse 
of the patio, shaded by a giant syca- 
more. 

That patio was the real heart-of the 
camp, for under the sycamore the man 
Custer—Colonel Custer now—had es- 


tablished his seat. He seemed to sit 
there day and night, his round, hairless 
face, his immobile bulk, cased in a drab- 
green uniform, giving him the look of 
a statue, in faded jade, of a martial 
Buddha. Though he so rarely moved, 
his eyes seemed to penetrate to every 
part of the camp. Rayner wondered 
sometimes at the man’s intimate knowl- 
edge of the most trivial happenings; i 
gave him a feeling of an enmeshing, se- 
cret espionage. He half suspected that 
perhaps the selection of himself for of- 
fice work was a means of keeping him 
under observation. Though the mask 
of discipline -was never dropped, he 
knew that Custer had not forgotten the 
personal flavor of that night of his hasty 
recruiting. He had discovered, 
that he was probably the only non- 
commissioned man in the camp who was 
aware of James McCormick’s connec- 
tion with the affair. 

There were many things causing him 
wonder, now that the first novelty was 
wearing off; for one thmg, the extraor- 
dinaty secrecy of the camp, hidden in 
the hush of these mountains, to which 
no one ever seemed to penetrate and 
from which none were allowed to go. 
The other men were much like himself 
—three hundred odd young fellows, all 
on the very crest of youth, each gath- 
ered, as he had been, suddenly from the 
The officers he had 


of col 


also, 


byways of the city. 


to dislike. In war time, irse, 


come 
who could 


teach drill was apt 
to be gathered in, but 
frayed lot, speaking too many tongues 
among themselves, none of them seem- 
ing to have been born in the country to 
which they now owed allegiance. 

In the monotony of the days, Rayner 
could hardly have said just when James 
McCormick came to the camp, appear- 
ing suddenly with no other herald than 
the blast of a motor horn outside. He 
passed straight through to the court- 
yard, thinner, grayer than before, the 
inner stress more strongly 


iny one 


these were a 


sense of 
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about him. Idling over his sheets, Ray- 
ner watched the scene framed by the 
doorway—the slumbrous masses of the 
sycamore; Custer’s bulk in the shad- 
ows. solid and immobile; McCormick 
pacing agitatedly, the slight disorder of 
his motions giving to his silver-gray 
length the dulled rapier 
wie'ded by a nervous hand. 


look of a 
For time their voices floated 
back, a mere stream of tone. Then a 
name caught Rayner’s ears, breaking 
high and sharp from McCormick, like 
a riffle on the surface of Custer’s deeper 


some 


current. 
“If it were any one but Harben 
Rayner started. Twice before, that 
name had come into his life, and each 


” 


time it had queerly precipitated things 

for him. With poised pen, he listened 

to the disjointed fragments that reached 

him: 

State committee of food con- 
They demand entrance to the 


” 


trol——_ 
ranch to estimate its crop—— 

“Put them off.” 

“How can I? 
knowing this place as he 
What reason can I give?” 
4s low boom from 
“Greatest force of all—just 
What else are we practicing 


Harben—naturally, 
does 
Inertia,” came a 
Custer. 
inertia. 
here vr 
creat task!” cried McCormick, 
iol upward gesture. “Surely 
rmit 99 
id better keep out of reach 
“Stay 


here, and write them—put them off for 


’ advised Custer. 


lay 
addVys, 


a week or so. They will never press 


you. You’re so well known, so above 
suspicion, with your enormous contri- 
butions to the government. Write Har- 
ben now and have it posted from Log 
Angel Put them off.” 

Rayner could not understand it, but 
there was much that he did not under- 
stand about the place, and he put it all 
down to his American ignorance of 


things military. It was the name that 
caught him. Of all the camp regula- 
tions, the most irksome was the abso- 
lute impossibility of sending any com- 
munication whatever to the outside 
world. Since it was she who was really 
responsible for his being there at all, 
he had long- desired to let Margaret 
Harben know that he had ,gnlisted—a 
mere line, that was all, and surely there 
could be no danger in writing to ene so 
unquestionable as she. 

There came to him a daring idea that, 
if McCormick were sending a letter out, 
there might be a chance for him to send 
one, too. It was half impulse, half a 
purely American, half-grinning desire, 
born largely of the monotony, to “put 
something over” just for once. Draw- 
ing out a sheet of the blank camp paper, 
he hastily wrote: 

Dear Miss Harsen: 
forgotten me, but I wanted you to know 
that I took your advice and enlisted. We 
are stationed somewhere in California, but 
force, I can’t tell you 
not, anyway, as I don’t 


You have probably 


as we are a secret 
where. I could 
know. 

He paused, desiroyg of adding more, 
some little personal uch that would 
give a hint of that unseen nearness of 
that last moment on the beach; some- 
thing that could make her see him, just 
With a glance about him, 
he wrote again: 
ty here—a little valley right 
in the mountai I treat nd an old 
>I S I ‘ uit rou! ig sycamore. 
It’s a bit all drill and no fighting, 
fine lot, and we'll be 


but the 
ready when wanted. Yours, 
DAN 


as he was. 


It’ erv pI 


Vv, with 


boys are a 


RAYNER, 
There was no time for more—Mc- 
Cormick was already coming from the 
courtyard—and Rayner hastily slid the 
letter into an envelope and addressed it. 
With unrecognizing McCormick 
approached him, holding out q letter. 
“Give this to my chauffeur. Tell him 
to go back to Los Angeles at once and 
to stay there until I send for him. And 


eyes, 
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he is to post this as soon as he reaches 
the city.” 

He turned back to the patio and Ray- 
ner rose, quivering with excitement at 
his chance. Outside was the car and 
the waiting man, with all of a chauf- 
feur’s complete detachment from any 
but his own affairs. There was an anx- 
ious instant.as he listened to his instruc- 
tions, turning the letters in his hand. 

“I didn’t know they ever sent, any- 
thing from here. Both Harbens, eh? 
Well, I’d rather have had it from the 
Old Man himself, but I guess it’s all 
right.” 

“Military orders have to be obeyed 
without question,’ said Rayner. 
“You're to straight back to Los 
Angeles.” 

“Can’t go too quick for me. / don’t 
want to stay “here,” the man replied, 
with a detached stare ; then bent to press 
the starter. “There’s something queer 
about 2 

The ¢ar shot off. As he gazed after 
it, Rayner wished, for an instant, that 
he had never sent that letter. There 
was something about that girl of the 
beach; she ae do things when- 
ever she came into his life. But it was 
too late now, and with a shrug, he slid 
it off his mind. 

In the two hours of leisure before the 
muffled “taps” that the camp to 
bed, he found himself alone with a com- 
panion 

In its 
camp had split into innumerable such 


yr 
go 


sent 


masculine confinement, the 
companionships in. which each, as if 
for relief, seemed to seek his exact op- 
posite. In Rayner’s case, the seeking 
was on the other side, but he tolerated 
it because the fellow so evidently liked 
. him; a man younger than himself, Bay- 
ers by name, who came from one of 
those odd communities of futile ideal- 
ism that dot the fringes of California. 
Stocky, sun-tanned, his round, brown 
eyes gazed uncomprehendingly on the 
world, sparking occasionally with the 


unintelligent fire of the born zealot. 
Half fascinated, half appalled by Ray- 
ner’s easy-going, worldly wisdom, he 
hung about him like a mixture of faith- 
ful dog and self-appointed mentor. 

In the habit of confidence that grows 
up in such companionships, Rayner 
found himself telling of the incident of 
the afternoon. 

“You sent a letter!’ Bayers echoed. 

His words came in an awed whisper, 
and Rayner laughed at the expression 
on his face. 

“You bet I did, when I had the 
chance!” he grinned. “I wanted some- 
thing doing. Don’t{look so scared, kid. 
I won’t get caught.” 

“It wasn’t the getting caught I was 
thinking of,” said Bayers soberly, and 
it was Rayner’s turn to be surprised. 

“Then what the dickens was it?” 

“You—you took the oath, didn’t 
you?” 

“The oath?” Rayner grinned again 
as he remembered the half-heard words 
he had mumbled on that night of his 
hasty recruiting. “I suppose I did, but 
I don’t remember it. Tl keep it, all 
right, when it comes to the fighting, 
kid. Don’t worry.” 

Bayers’ solid brown face broke into 
distress. 

“But that is fighting, too—and the 
hardest kind. I] that. Just to 
keep still and keep your word.” 


know 


Rayner 
a negligent hand on 


Couched in the dried grass, 


rolled over, laying 
the other’s arm. 

“Ease up on yourself, man,” he said. 
“You'll break one of these days if you 
keep so strung up all the time. I didn’t 
give anything away. “It was just to a 
girl—just to let her know I was Still 
alive.” 

“But it’s the—the women who always 
make all the trouble in the world,” Bay- 
ers faltered. 

“This one won’t—and she’s high up 
in army society, too.” 

“But they say the country is rotten 
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with spies, and we’re a secret force, 
held here to hold the passes in case the 
Japs——" 

Rayner laughed as he heard the 
words. They seemed to him as me- 
chanical as a phonograph. Bayers’ mind 
was rather like that, he thought; shout 
a thing long enough and it took an in- 
delible impression. 

“So they’ve got the Japs into it now, 
have they?” he asked lazily. “It was 
the Mexicans when we first came.” 

“But they explained that.” 

“Oh, yes, they explained,’ Rayner 
cut in impatiently. “Look here, did it 
ever strike you that there’s a lot of 
‘explaining’ about this place?” 

“Why, sometimes—when I’m _ with 
you—l’ve thought ” Bayers began. 
Through the moonlight his eyes looked 
out, more round and uncomprehending 
than ever, as if the real world about 
him were hidden from them by a mist 
“But—they like to have us 


” 


of. ideals. 
boys know 

“Know! What do we know.?” Ray- 
ner cried, springing to his feet in a 
sudden irritation. ‘“‘We don’t know 
where we are nor even to what regiment 
we belong!” 

Bayers rose, laying pleading hands 
on the other’s shoulders. 

“Dan—don’t talk so! 
nearly treason !” 
“6 


Why—that’s 


it?” asked Rayner contemptu- 


sly. “It sounds mighty like common 


to me.” 
so loud!” whispered Bayers, 
fearfully around. “I'll tell you 
something, even if I do break my word 
to do it. Custer has his eye on you. 
He ordered me to—to watch you a bit.” 
Like his mind, so Rayner’s body 
stiffened under the other’s touch. 
“So that was why you hooked up with 
me, was it?” 
“No, it 


looking 


after that. I 
Oh, 


wasn’t until 

hooked up with you because 

I don’t know what to do now!” 
Bayers turned away, shaken by 4a 


things. 


struggle that left Rayner merely puz- 
zied, “ 

“You don’t have to do“anything. Just 
keep your darned mouth shut—that’s 
all!” he growled. “You aren’t running 
this affair, are you?” 

“But we all are,” Bayers answered 
confusedly. “We all have to help. It’s 
so big, the things we’re here for. Can’t 
you see them? The country—the cause 
of democracy all over the world—the 
—the things that are right 3 

He stopped, enmeshed in his own in- 
coherent sense of things. His mouth 
was miserable, but in his eyes there 
glowed again the spark of the zealot, 
and Rayner had a sudden, surprising 
sense of him as a possible danger. 

“But it is alf right,” he soothed. 
“Look here—I’ll tell you who the letter 
was to, and then you’ll know. It was 
to Miss Harben—General Harben’s 
daughter. She won’t know where it 
came from or where we are, and if 
there’s anything about this place that 
people like that ought not to know, why 
—then they ought to know it—that’s 
all.” 

“Don’t tell me any more,” Bayers 
protested. “The less I know, the less 
I'll have to I don’t know what to 
do! If it was only any one but you! 
But there’s the oath———” 

He broke away, lurching off into the 
with that the 
emotional unbalancing. 


, 


shadows a gait seemed 
picture of his 
him with a sense 
of things coming to a head. The at- 
mosphere of the whole camp, with its 
pent-up, masculine youth in the August 
heat, was getting thunderous of late, 
the quick clamor of quarrel constantly 
in the air and tempers red and raw. 
His own sending of that letter had been 
really a means of relief; Bayers’ queer 
struggle was just a reversed outbreak. 

He stood there long, pondering on 
It was strange that he could 
hardly speak the name of that girl with- 
out something happening to him. He 


Rayner gazed after 
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felt but little surprise when a file of 
men, under a ratty foreign sergeant, 
came quickly through the underbrush 
and laid hands upon him. 


Ill. 


Bayers had told. Rayner knew that 
the moment those hands came upon him, 
He knew it still better, two nights later, 
as he sat on the edge of a cot in the 
adobe storehouse that was used as a 
cell. 

The place was black with night and 
heat, lit by a bar of moonlight across 
the floor, the only sound the occasional 
shuffle of the sentries outside. There 
was to be fo chance of escape; he was 
to be made “an example.” Rayner sus- 
pected that, had it not been himself, it 
would have been another, for “an ex- 
ample” was beginning to be needed in 
that camp. “A touch of discipline,” 
some one had ‘said long ago. He won- 
dered where he had heard it. Of course 
—a pink cliff, a blue sea, and a girl with 
a high chin and a profile like a sun- 
warmed cameo. It was odd that he 
should be the one to exemplify that 
discipline. 

They had decided it as mutiny. 

He tried to picture the morning, 
whose approach was being measured 
off by that silently sliding bar of moon- 
light—the valley shadows in 
the flatness of the d 


bandaged eyes, the fir ng 


a cup of 
with 
ind 


] | 
oniook- 


iwn, himself 
qu id, 
those other rows of drawn-up, 
ing eyes, disguising as best they could 
their various emotions—mainly a sort 
of curiosity. 

But somehow the picture would not 
come; he could not realize it. Instead, 
came flashes of the court-martial under 
the sycamore tree—Custer’s bulk in the 
shade; the polyglot officers, their arro- 


gance increased by a queer hatred of 
himself; McCormick’s tortured face; 
Bayers’ evidence coming brokenly 
across the drone of the bees. There 
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had been a haste about it all, almost a 
furtiveness, an underlying sense of 
fear, especially when they had heard 
to whom that letter had been sent, 

The night wore on. Once there came 
the sound of a shot down the lines, a 
distant commotion. Then silence again 
until the door was unlocked, framing a 
dark figure. It came forward, groping 
in the obscurity, and Rayner saw that it 
was McCormick. 

“My poor boy 
outstretched hands. 

“You can cut that 
Rayner coldly. 

“If you knew how I feel!’ McCor- 
mick answered. “I came to tell you 
something that may make a difference 
[ could not have you—go—in 
revenge. Poor Bayers 


” he began, with 


said 


stuff out,” 


to you. 
bitterness and 
has ‘i 

Rayner stood up, his perceptions tak- 
ing an extraordinary keenness, flashing 
sequences on his brain. 

“T believe I know!” he 
“That shot just now ¥ 

“Yes—he died at once.” 

So Bayers had broken. He had 
warned the boy that he would; no one 
could keep up that clip all the time. 

“He felt that he had—murdered you 
—it seems,” said McCormick. 

“No. It’s you who are doing that,” 
Rayner grimly returned. 


exclaimed. 


“T tried to prevail upon Colonel Cus 


discipline must | 


the 


ter to relent But 
maintained And then cause 
cause-— 
Bayers’, so 
with a 
Rayner shivered as he saw it; he had 
learned how implacable is idealism. 
“What is one life in comparison to 
such a cause as this? - So great—so im- 


” 


McCormick’s 
fanaticism. 


Even as 


eyes lit spark of 


measurable—— 
“What cause?” Rayner demanded. 
“I’m going to tell you, that you may 
know for what you give your life, as 
I would gladly give mine, if it would 
help that cause.” 
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“You tried a ‘cause’ once before,’ 
Rayner sneered, and the other quivered 
at the remembrance. 

“T have never been able to under- 
stand it. Surely it was God’s command 
that came to me to labor for world 
peace! And yet it failed! Then came 
this other command, this word from on 
high to snatch at least some of our 
youth from the jaws of that Moloch, It 
tore my heart to see them—the flower 
of our youth, the future fathers of our 
race—sent to that shambles. To save 
some of them from that arm of mili- 
tarism—that was my command.” 

“Then you mean that this camp is 
not part of the United States army?” 

“This camp is part of the Army of 
Fatherhood. I had_the vision and the 
command, Then came Colonel Custer, 
with his military experience, to my aid. 
Alone, I could have done nothing, al- 
ready suspected as I was. I planned 
ten such camps as this, with five hun- 
dred young men each—mostly in Mex- 
ico. Five thousand young men I sought 
to save, hiding them away until the war 
was over. Five thousand clean, un- 
maimed youth, the future fathers of the 
new race of peace! I would have found 
them wives, started them on farms, 
poured all my fortune into the affair. 
But there came difficulties—strange dif- 
The country was so closely 
This 
and 


ficulties. 
watched, the borders so guarded. 


1 


was the only c 


amp we could start 


now one is endangered. 


even this 
Strange that the word of seems 
so powerless in these terrible days!” 

“Maybe there’s more to this God 
business than any of us know,” said 
Rayner slowly. 

“But who could doubt it?’ moaned 
McCormick, the disorder of his motions 
a positive distress. “It’s all so plain. 
I thought to save the best, for it’s al- 
ways the best who go first.” 

Rayner had heard that before, also. 
It came echoing down his mind, kin- 
dling a new idea. 


5 


God 


’ 


“What is it that makes them the best 
but just that going first?’ he asked, 
groping after the idea. “It seems as if 
there must be something in war if it 
brings out that best in us.” 

“But the race!’ McCormick groaned. 
“What will it be unless we save it some 
remnant of cleany whole fatherhood ?” 

“And how much fatherhood will you 
get from me?” asked Rayner bitterly. 

“Your death is to save the others— 
even against their own wills.” 

“And how many more will you have 
to sacrifice?” demanded Rayner. “You 
had better kill me now, to-night, or I 
swear I'll shout this out in the morning. 
I know those boys down there, and if 
they knew how they had been tricked, 
they’d march you all as prisoners to Los 
Angeles.” 

“I’m ready to face that, too, if nec- 
essary,” answered McCormick. “It 
might be the way. The scandal, the 
sensation—it might make people think. 
Even my own death at the hands of a 
mob - 

Mistaken though he might be, he 
stood there sustained by his passion for 
peace. Rayner wondered that that very 
passion should be driving him to use 
just the martial methods he so hated. 

“But we are not discovered yet,” Mc- 
Cormick smiled. “We still have a 
chance—unless your letter to Miss Har- 
ben 

“What ha 
ner asked. “I told her nothing.” 

“This is the old Harben ranch that we 


s she to do with it?” Ray- 


are now on.” 

Rayner steadied himself against the 
wall, his mind reeling as he suddenly 
saw things—all of life itself—as an in- 
extricably woven pattern of whirling 
circles, each coming back to just the 
point whence it started. 

The moonlight was paler across his 
feet. Through the barred window, he 
saw a mountain crest, like the prow of 
a battleship, with a spray of pines per- 
ceptibly darker against the graying sky. 

r 
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It was already dawn. A fury rose up 
in him, like a white flame, against the 
whole mess of an affair. James Mc- 
Cormick, his face turned away, never 
knew how close he came, at that instant, 
to death from those bare, straining 
hands. 

The silence lasted long, broken sud- 
denly by sounds from outside—a tramp 
of marching men; sharp orders, whose 
cool, clean authority cut gratefully 
across the strange atmosphere of that 
hidden camp. There was a challenge 
from the sentries, a quick reply: 

“Company K, Third California Regi- 
ment, United States army.” 

It had come. Rayner had known it 
myst ever since McCormick’s confes- 
sion. The only doubt had been whether 
it would come in time for himself. He 
heard his own name uttered outside, 
the sentry’s shaky reply. 

“In the guardhouse, sir. 
to be shot at sunrise.” 

“I think not,’ came 
reply. 

The door was flung open, letting in 
the increasing half light of the dawn. 
There were uniformed officers, gray 
with dust, their voices in welcome con- 
trast to those that commanded in the 
camp. 

“Private Rayner?” 

“Here, sir.” 

James McCormick stepped forward, 

“T am here, also.” 

“As a prisoner, too?” demanded the 
officer in command. 

“No. I came here to—to 
ready to surrender myself.” 

“You have no choice, 
Take Mr. McCormick to the 
house under guard.” 

“Is Coloner Custer still there?” asked 
McCormick. 

“Colonel Custer, as you call him, is 
safely under arrest, and most of his 
precious crew of officers with him. He 
is better known as Colonel von Gorst, 
a German soldier of fortune from Mex- 


He—he’s 


the amused 


I am 


otherwise. 
ranch 


ico—which perhaps explains his inter © 
est in keeping as many of our young 
men out of the army as possible.” 

McCormick’s face twisted in a tor- 
ment of enlightenment. He threw up 
his hands in a strange, accusing gesture 
to the sky. 

“T assure you I did not know! I 
meant only the best I cannot un- 
derstand it! Surely the word of God 
was upon me!” 

“T believe the kaiser claims the same. 
inspiration,” said the officer dryly. 
Then his tone softened a trifle. “I 
think perhaps you will be leniently dealt 
with, Mr. McCormick. Restraint, of 
course, but, in view of the terrific sen- 
sation it would arouse, the affair will 
probably be kept as quiet as possible,” 

Even as Bayers had done, McCor- 
mick lurched off into the shadows, with 
disordered gait, between his guards. 
The officer turned to Rayner. 

“IT must keep you under special ar- 
rest as the government’s principal wit- 
ness. After the trial is over—I cannot 
say what may happen.” 

His voice warmed, for an instant, 
with what seemed almost the promise 
of a possible equality between them. 
Now that the tension was passed, Ray- 
ner felt sick and faint, holding himself 
stiffly against the threatened break. The 
other turned to go, speaking in abrupt 
understanding: 

“You'd better get some rest. 
had a trying time.” 

Dimly Rayner was aware of another 
voice from the doorway—a girl’s voice, 
warm and clear, with a thrill of excite- 
ment in it: 

“T know that 
captain—but may 
Rayner ?” 

Rayner had heard that voice before. 
Reflected on the mist that seemed to 
surround him he saw a pink cliff, a blue 
The mist 


You've 


oust not to ask it, 
speak with Private 


sea, a girl’s profiled face 
gradually cleared, and she was standing 
before him, pale with fatigue, the slight 
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dishevelment of night travel on her 
mountain costume of dark blue linen. 

“I’ve come to thank you,” she said, 
holding out her hand, and the touch of 
it steadied him. 

“But what have I done?” he asked. 

“It was your letter to me. I was for- 
tunately at the beach, and it reached me 
yesterday morning. My father was 
away, but I knew that he had been puz- 
zled about this place for some time. 
They seemed so determined to keep 
every one out. And when I read your 
description—the courtyard, the syca- 
more—I knew it was my dear old ranch 
house. I took the letter at once and laid 
it before the authorities at the army en- 


campment at Arcadia. They sent a 


company last night, in motor trucks, and 
I came, too, to lead them by a trail I 
know by which we came right upon the 
camp before they suspected us. 

“So it was my letter!” Rayner re- 
peated. 


” 


“Yes. You deserve well of your 
country, Mr. Rayner, and from what 
I have heard, I think it may mean.a 
commission for you, later on.” 

Rayner hesitated. The admiring 
warmth of her words was wonderful 
to him, but then—that letter A 
bleakness of truth came to his lips. 

“T had no idea of what I was doing,” 

faltered. “When I was 
disob« ying orders.” 
looked 


she with increasing stead 


wrote, | 


at each other in silence, 


rably, 


“There is'a time to obey—that is, per- \ 
haps, the hardest lesson for us Amer- 
icans to learn. But there seem also 
times to disobey. As to those, it is dif- 
ficult to decide, but—we must depend 
upon a certain American shrewdness. 
I’m glad you told me.” 

From the lines came the bugle notes 
of reveille, soaring high and clear, sum- 
moning the sleeping camp. The sky was 
swiftly brightening, the battleship peak 
struck by a lance of rose. The sunrise 
that would have been so sinister to him 
was breaking in blue and gold. Then 
came an outburst of cheering that told 
the news had reached the lines. ; 

“Tt was really you who did it all!” 
Rayner exclaimed. 

“I merely pointed the way. 
you who did things.” 

She considered him a moment, taking 
in_ the body leaned and hardened by 
training, the eyes and mouth stripped 
of their former insolence by the night, 
of stress. He had once again that sense 
of an inner nearness to her. 

“T am so glad!” she murmured. “It 
confirms my judgment, you see, and a 
woman so loves to say, ‘I told you so!’ 
But I knew it, somehow, because it’s 
always—the best—who go first.” 

With a little nod, she turned away 
to the door, pausing an instant to add, 


It was 


over her shoulder: 


how things turn out, 


sorry, 
that 


“Tt’s strange 
But | 
| —dropped- my 


shall never be 


be ¢ yk 


isn’t it? 
that 
afternoon.” 


now, 








HE wind comes hurling over the 
if waters. The rain comes dash- 
ing against the panes. Oh, God, 

the pitiless wind and rain! 

It is four o’clock. He promised to 
be here by twelve. Six hours I’ve sat 
here waiting. JF got down here at ten. 
That was my own fault. If I was silly 
enough to get here two hours too soon, 
nobody, not even Annie, who always 
blames him for everything, can blame 
him. 

Annie said I was mad to go out so 
early. She wanted me to wait for her, 
She said we could walk down to busi- 
ness together and get a look at the 
shops. I pretended I’d overtime work 
to do at the office. We get a shilling 
an hour overtime, so Annie was pleased. 
She’s dying to make me a new coat 
and skirt 

If Ant 
to meet she’d go mad. 

I hate this place, but he loves it. He 
says it has the fatal gift of ugliness. 
He says it fascinates him like boiled 
mutton and flat feet. I like Brighton, 
but he says the people there clutter up 
the landscape so. The day we went to 
Brighton, I wore my white coat and my 
black bonnet, and he gave me my little 
watch. The sun and the 
sparkled, and we walked up and down 
the Kifig’s Road, and everybody stared 
Oh, I was happy, happy! 


knew I’d come down here 


him, 


shone, sea 


at us. 
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By Alicia Ramsey 


Author of “Eve's Daughter,” 
“Their Wedding Day,” etc. 


This makes the third time I’ve been 
down here. 

Perhaps it was selfish not to go to 
the shops with Annie, but I simply 
couldn’t. The beautiful clothes and the 


hats and the diamonds used to drive me 
with longing, but now I don’t 


crazy 
care about 
want dresses 
want him. 

I wish now I’d waited for the second 
train, but I hate stations—the shoving 
and the pushing and the noise and the 
whistling and the long, long trains that 
out, out all the day long and 
take people away one doesn’t know 
where. They always remind me of 
long, black, treacherous snakes. But I 
could walked up and ‘down the 
platform and looked at the papers on 
the bookstall That would 


down here. 


don’t 
I only 


them 
and 


any more. I 
diamonds. 


have 
have been 
better than waiting alone 

Down here is horrible 
so small you can hardly take two steps 
one wall before you get to the 

The walls are so thin you can 
everything that goes on down- 
stairs. I’d be sorry for any one who 
wanted to cry in this house. The 
woman who let me in, with her red 
face would be out- 
side the like a knife. 
She’s that kind. 

The doors fit so badly there’s a great 
gap at the bottom where the draft comes 


The room is 


from 
other. 
hear 


and her sly 
listening 


eyes, 


dc oT, 
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“through. It blows the carpet up and 
down. Once the door blew right open, 
so I asked for a key. The bell was 
broken, so I had to go outside and call. 
The woman was quite rude to me. She 
said she wasn’t going to give keys to 
sitting rooms; I must engage a bedroom 
if I wanted to lock myself in. She 
didn’t come up the stairs, but stood in 
the passage calling up to me at the top 
of her ugly, common voice. She looked 
at me so queerly I felt myself going 
hot all over. 

Why shouldn’t I lock myself in if I 
want to? I’ve paid for the room. What 
business is it of hers what I want to 
do? If Annie had been here, she’d have 
had the key in a minute. Annie alway 
gets everything. 
didn’t answer the woman when she 
spoke to me like that. I just came back 
inside the room and put a chair against 
the door. 

The chairs are horrible. They’re all 
made of horsehair and shiny. There 
are lumps in them, and the springs are 
all broken. When you sit on them, you 
seem to slide down. I tried lying down 
on the funny old sofa, but I couldn’t; 
the bolstery things for your head are 
so hard. Besides, it smells of stale 
smoke. It made me feel quite sick. I’m 
For a minute 
The room 


s 
She’s wonderful. I 


very sensitive to smells. 
or two I was quite giddy. 
seemed going round and 

That’s because I didn’t eat any break- 


round. 


fast. Annie got up without my know- 
ing it, and boiled me a nice egg and 
made me some nice, crisp toast. She’s 
good, dear Annie, but one can’t eat 
when one feels like I do. It’s as if 
there 
me, burning and burning and burning 
me up. 

Oh, God! The wind comes raging 
over the waters, and the rain comes 
driving against the panes. The pitiless, 
pitiless rain! 

This kind of day makes me feel des- 
perate. Annie doesn’t care if it’s wet 


were a great fire roaring inside 


or fine. She says God made them both. 
I don’t believe that. I believe God made 
the sun and the devil made the rain. 
When I look out and see all that mass 
of seething waters, all white and wet 
and shiny, with the wild sea birds fly- 
ing round and round in circles, and the 
great gray clouds shutting one in, it 
makes me want to scream. It makes 
me think of the dreadful things hidden 
at the bottom of the ocean—the slimy, 
slithery eels, writhing in the mud; the 
great crabs crawling about in the sand; 
the cruel fish darting through the wa- 
ters ; the dead bodies of drowned people 
rolling over and over in the sea. 

Once I saw a person who had been 
drowned. It was when I was quite a 
little child. I was on the beach at 
Brighton, and something long and dark 
and shiny came floating by. It bobbed 
up and down and looked so funny. We 
pelted it with pebbles and stones. When 
it came nearer, we saw it was a body. 
That frightened the other children, and 
they ran away. I wanted to, but I 
couldn’t. I felt as if my feet were 
chained. I had to stay. I tried to shut 
my eyes, but two great hands seemed 
to tear them open. I had to look. It 
was a woman, quite young and pretty. 
Her hair was long and golden. It 
looked like seaweed. When the waves 
washed her up on the beach—I 
screamed and screamed and screamed. 
went to bed, I 
Not a night 
didn’t 


when | 
that 


for weeks that | 


Every night 
dreamed of woman. 
went by 
up screaming. 

I hate the sea when it rains. The 
drag of the pebbles going out with the 
tide seems to clutch at my very heart. 
The stones are so happy and so safe on 
the beach; they don’t want to go out 
into the cold, dark water, byt they have 
to. The sea comes and fetches them 
away. 

To-day the sea makes me shiver. It 
looks so cruel and so cold. 

The windows hate the storm as much 


wake 
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as I do. They shake and shudder as 
if they were alive. The wind whips 
them as it passes, and they cry out with 
pain. When I was a little girl, | used 
to think the rain was the windows cry- 
ing, and I used to take my little hand- 
kerchief and roll it into a ball and try 
to wipe their eyes. I must have been 
very silly when I was a little girl. 

I’ve stood by the window for nearly 
an hour. There’s not a soul to be seen. 
At Brighton, even when the weather is 
terrible, there’s always somebody about 
—a fisherman, a boatman, a messenger, 
a bicycle, a cab—but down here there’s 
nothing. The little street is empty. 
There’s nothing but wind and rain and 
water. There’s not even a stray dog. 

I think my watch must have stopped. 
It must have been quite an hour ago 
that I looked at it last, yet it’s barely 
twenty to five. Yet it seems to be going. 
Tick, tick; tick, tick; tick, tick! How 
tired it must be of always saying the 
same thing over and over again! Tick, 
tick; tick, tick; tick, tick! Even with 
all this hullabaloo outside, this banging 
and roaring and raging, one can still 
hear its tired little voice. 

One day at school they asked me 
what was the still, small voice that the 
prophet Elijah heard. I said it was a 
watch. How they all laughed! Even 
the teacher. Why shouldn’t it be a 
watch? It’s the voice of Time, crying 
aloud in the wilderness, “Make haste! 
Make haste! I go so fast! Get 
you can before it’s too late! In a little 
while—just a flash and a breath and a 
ripple—you’ll be dead! Make haste! 
Make haste! Get what you can before 
it’s too late!” 

Have I not made haste, oh, my God? 
Have I not torn down the fruit from 
the tree of life and eaten it, greedily, 
gloriously, madly? And now I sit here 
waiting; listening to the raging wind 
and waters and the crying of the piti- 
less, pitiless rain. 

Oh, that still, small voice crying in 


what 


the wilderness! I shall have to stop it 
even if I have to break my watch. 

My watch is very pretty. It is blue 
enamel, all set round with little pearls, 
Inside, there is a little blue enameled 
forget-me-not. When he gave it to me, 
he said, if I listened, I would hear its 
voice telling me he loved me all the 
night. 

Have I listened? 
done but listen! 

Oh, God, why didn’t you prevent me? 
Now I’ve broken my watch! 

The next train from London is due 
at four-forty-five. I shall order tea 
at five. I wanted to bring some of our 
own tea that John sends Annie from 
China, but I was afraid she’d see me 
at the caddy and ask*®fat I was doing. 
She’s dreadfully sharp about the silly 
old tea from China. She wouldn’t let 
me use it even on the day he came to 
tea. 

“Let him drink water and praise 
God,” she said. “That’s quite enough 
tea for any man.” 

But she doesn’t know how his tea 
is served in that queer old studio of 
his in Chelsea—the fat silver teapot, 
and the little brass kettle with the blue 
flame underneath, and the little cups 
with gold handles, all over roses, and 
cake in a silver basket, and hot but- 
tered toast, and a lace tablecloth, and 
place! Annie 
and call 


though she’s 


What else have I 


cut flowers all over the 
would say it was ridiculous 
him a namby-pamby, but 
so clever and I’m so stupid, there are 
some things I understand better than 
she does. When it comes to men, dear 
Annie’s queer. 

At first I thought I would go to the 
station to meet him, but I’ve made up 
my mind I won’t. If he got here and 
didn’t find me waiting, he might go 
back to the station, and I might miss 
him. 

If I missed. him to-day, I should die. 

I wish the bell wasn’t broken. When 
I want to tell them to get tea, I shall 
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have to go out in the passage again and 
call down. The teapot’s sure to have 
the spout broken; the butter’s sure to 
be bad. He’ll hate it, but I was afraid 
to go to the hotel. 

The first time we had tea together 
was in a little A. B. C. at the back of 
St. Paul’s. The teapot was cracked 

and the bottom came out, and all the 
~ tea leaves went into the strawberry jam. 
Oh, dear! How we both laughed! 
Sometimes he laughs at everything. 
Other days, when he has one of his 
headaches, he just lies on the sofa with 
his eyes shut and doesn’t speak a word. 
At first I used to think he was angry, 
but now I’ve got used to it. It only 
means that his poor brain’s tired out 
with thinking about his pictures. It 
must be wonderful to bé an artist and 
see beautiful colors and faces and 
shapes inside your head. 

When I shut my eyes, I see nothing 
but him—his dear face, so thin and 
pale, and his bright, curly hair, and his 
blue eyes with the dark eyebrows that 
go up just a little bit at the corners, 
and the lines that run down by the 
side of his mouth. If I were an artist, 
I shouldn’t want him to sit to me. I 
should just shut nty eyes and see him. 
I think I could draw him in my sleep. 

When I told him I was a typist, he 
was dreadfully angry. He said Parlia- 
ment ought to make a law to prevent 
uch things. He said I ought to play 
the harpsichord, instead of a God-for- 
saken machine. He made me turn in 
my blouse and fold 
inside it, and he got his friend on the 
next floor to lend him his Remington, 
and he painted me sitting there typing. 
He called it “The Crime.” When it 
was sold, instead of being pleased, he 
was quite angry. He flung himself 
on the Chesterfield, and talked to him- 
self in French, and tore his hair. I was 
so frightened, I cried. That made him 
laugh as if nothing had happened. It 
was after that we bought my ring. 


1 


my handkerchief 


My ring is a funny old black head 
set in silver. Annie said she’d throw 
it in the fire if it was hers. When I 
told him, he said Annie ought to marry 
Scarlett, the fat butcher, and keep his 
Egyptian meat books. When he’s cross, 
he says such funny things I can’t help 
laughing. I longed to tell him Robert 
Cope Morris once wanted to marry 
Annie—and he was the son of a bar- 
onet—but I didn’t dare. 

That day he drew all the velvet cur- 
tains and shut out the light, and he 
painted me holding my hands out over 
the little blue flame of the brass kettle. 
He forgot all about lunch and tea time. 
He painted for nearly five hours. 

I was so tired when it was finished, 
I fainted. I had to go home in a taxi, 
I was so late. Annie was furious, but 
I was too happy to mind anything. He 
lay with his head on my lap, and he 
called me his inspiration. He said he 
knew I had the soul of an artist directly 
he saw my hands. 

His hands are wonderful.. They’re 
long and thin and white, with pointed 
fingers and a turn-back thumb. He 
says a turn-back thumb is the mark of 
Apollo, and he believes that once he 
was a Greek and lived in a place called 
Argos, and he says he used to sit in a 
great temple made of white marble and 
worship God. Once he showed me a 
statue of Apollo in the British Museum, 
It had curly hair all over its head, just 
like his, and a turn-back thumb. [’ve 
been and looked at that statue six times 
since he showed it me, but only that 
once with him. 

Annie believes queer things, too. 
She’d be angry if she heard me say so, 
but she often reminds me of him. She 
thinks that people’s souls go into other 
people’s bodies, and that we’ve lived 
before we were born; just the same as 
clergymen say we shall live again after 
we’re dead. I think it’s only talk, but 
if it’s true—and I_don’t see why the 
one shouldn’t be as true as the other— 
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I think, before J was born, I was a little 
white mouse. I’m so small and white, 
and my heart beats so fast when I’m 
frightened. Besides, I hear things 
much more quickly than other people, 
and when anything frightens me, I want 
to run away. 

When I was a little girl, a boy I 
knew brought me a present of a little 
white mouse in a cage. I loved it. I 
took it up to my room when I went 
to bed. In the night I woke and heard 
it scrambling. I got up and lit the gas, 
and there it was, running round and 
round in the cage, flinging itself against 
the bars, making dreadful little squeak- 
ing noises as if it were praying me to 
open the trap and let it out. I could 
see its little heart beating under its 
white fur as if it would break. I crept 
down to the kitchen, and I let it out, 
and the black cat that slept under the 
table jumped after it and caught it be- 
fore I could stop her. I tried not to 
look, but I couldn’t help it. I saw her 
great, cruel face as she bit off its little 
head. It went crunch! 

It was like that time on the beach at 
Brighton. I just stood still as if my 
feet were chained to the floor and 
screamed. 

It must be dreadful to be a little 
white mouse caught in a trap. If God 
hears its little heart beating so madly 
and He can’t help it, it must make Him 
very sad. 

In another five minutes, I shall order 
tea, but I shan’t light the gas. Then 
he won’t see how ugly everything is. 
The lamps will shine over the great 
wastes of black water in long, straight 
lines. That will please him. “He says 
that light on water is a greater miracle 
than the raising of the dead. That’s 
‘why he lives at Chelsea. Sometimes 
he walks up and down the Embank- 
ment, watching the lights coming and 


going on the river all night. 
The little glass over the mantelpiece 


is all clouded and spotted. I can hardly 


see my face. I’m afraid I look very 
tired and dirty. I should like to wash 
and take down my hair and do it again, 
but I’m afraid to do it in the sitting 
room, and I daren’t ask that horrible 
woman downstairs to let me have an- 
other room. .In my bag I’ve got some 
eau de Cologne and some clean hand- 
kerchiefs and a piece of Castile soap 
and a brush and comb. The brush and 
comb are silver, with my name on, and 
the scent bottle is real gold. My bag 
is pale blue crushed morocco leather. 

That was the first thing he gave me, 
my darling little bag. 

My things are all in my new brown 
trunk in the cloakroom up at the sta- 
tion. I didn’t dare tell Annie I was 
never coming home again. So, when 
she was out, I got the railway people 
to come and fetch it. 

I’ve brought my shot-green taffeta 
with the black lace ruchings, and my 
pink net with the gold tinsel tunic, and 
my black silk with the little white mus- 
lin coat. That’s the one he likes best 
of all. He says I’m a quaint darling, 
and he calls me Mrs. Noah. I shall 
wear it to-night, with the little black 
satin sandals he gave me and my hair 
done low in curls.’ I’ve got a little 
packet of pink powder hidden inside 
my purse, in case I look too white. 

[ thought my heart would break when 
I was packing all my.beautiful dresses. 
Dear Annie sat up till past three o’clock 
in the morning for a whole week mak- 
ing them. She made them when she 
thought I was going to marry Charles. 

Charles is short, and his face is 
spotty. He wears gold spectacles and 
a flannel shirt. Annie says he’s one of 
Nature’s gentlemen, but I hate him. 
He doesn’t wash his hands. When I 
said I wouldn’t marry him, he cried. 

Silly thing! He’d forgotten his 
handkerchief, and the tears ran round 
his spectacles and dropped off the end 
He looked so funny, I 
laughing. Annie was 


of his nose. 
couldn’t help 
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furious, but she didn’t have to marry 
him. She said I was a wicked girl, 
and some day when I cried, God would 
laugh at me. She took away all my 
pretty things and wouldn’t let me have 
one of them. She said they were all 
right for a married woman, but quite 
unsuitable for a girl in my present posi- 
tion. She said people would talk. I'd 
have let them talk if they wanted to, 
stuffy idiots! 

As if, after I had seen him, I could 
have married silly old Charles! 

I've given the woman half a crown, 
and she’s brought up tea. She’s lent 
me a kettle and a toasting fork, so that 
I may see the water’s boiling and make 
the toast myself. She’s quite different 
since I gave her the half crown. 

I’ve washed my face in eau de Co- 
logne and taken off my hat. My head 
is all over little flat, fluffy golden curls. 
The woman from. downstairs cried out 
when she saw it. She said it was just 
like her little boy’s. She brought him 
up when she came with the kettle, and 
all the time she was telling me about 
how her husband drank and how he 
beat her and how behindhand she was 
with the rent, the baby sat on my lap. 
He was so soft and so pretty, and he 
stuck his little fat white legs out to the 
fire and curled up his little rosy toes. 
I wanted to kiss him and hug him and 
cry and cry and cry, but I couldn’t, be- 
cause of that woman [ think she 
means to be kind, but her eyes are sly. 
Besides, she smells of gin. 

Perhaps I ought to have given her 
five shillings. She’s promised me to 
pull down her sleeves and put on a clean 
apron when she opens the front door. 


Only another five minutes! 


The woman has gone and taken the 
baby downstairs. 


Oh, it must be wonderful, wonderful 
to have a baby of one’s own—a little 
girl, with gray eyes and thick black 


lashes like Annie’s, and soft gold curls 
like mine. Blue eyes are only pretty 
when one is happy. All their color 
seems to go when one begins to cry. 

I’ve turned down the gas and put on 
the kettle, and now I’m. going to make 
the toast. I put my gray coat with 
the fur lining outside over the arm- 
chair, to hide the horsehair. I’ve taken 
everything off the table and brought it 
up quite close to the fire, and I’ve made 
a pattern with the artificial flowers in 
the vases and the shells off the mantel- 
piece. I hope he’ll think it’s early Vic- 
torian. Then he’ll be sure to laugh. 

The room looks quite different by 
the firelight. It flashes and sparkles, 
and the shadows are beautiful. The 
toast smells as if the people downstairs 
were baking bread. The kettle is mak- 
ing that funny, queer little noise as if 
it were singing. That is the first thing 
I remember—the kettle singing on the 
hob in our old nursery when I woke up 
to find Annie kneeling by my bed and 
praying, the night our mother died. 

Oh, Annie, Annie! When he takes 
me in his strong arms and kisses me, 
I think I shall die of joy. 

Only two minutes more. It’s quite 
dark outside. They lighted the lamps 
while I was making the toast. . There 
are two lamps on the front and one on 
the pier. The two on the front flicker 
and waver as if 
The one at the end of the pier is red, 
out like a fire in the dark- 
window, it 


they were going out. 
It shines 
ness. As I stand at the 
calls to me almost like the voice of a 
friend. 

My heart is beating so loud it sounds 
like a clock. I feel as if it had gone 
out of my body and were beating in my 
throat. 

I can hear wheels coming. They’re 
coming nearer. It’s a cab with luggage. 
Oh, God, he’s coming! 

The cab’s gone by. It 
here. 


didn’t stop 
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Oh, God, don’t let me have to wait 
here alone much longer! I’m fright- 
ened of the dark. 

Annie’s never frightened. If any 
one’s late, she just sits down and waits 
till they come, but I always think there’s 
been an accident. Annie that’s 
silly, but accidents do happen some- 
times. People are killed on railway 
journeys. Trains do go out of stations 
and never come back again, just as ships 
go out to sea and are never heard of 
_ any more. 

I’m the kind of person that terrible 
things happen to. It makes Annie an- 
gry when I say so, but it’s true. Al- 
ways, always, ever since I was a little 
child, I’ve had that feeling, as if I were 
walking along a road, with the birds 
singing and the sun shining and the 
meadows all gay with flowers, and 
knowing that just round the corner a 
great wild*beast is hiding, and when 
you come to it, it’ll jump out. Annie 
thinks I’ve got over that feeling be- 
cause I never speak about it, but it’s 
there just the same. I don’t think one 
ever gets over that kind of thing really. 
You have the feeling or you haven't it, 
and there you are. 

One day at the exhibition, I had my 
hand told. The woman who looked at 
it gave me back my shilling and told 
me to go away. She pretended she was 
too tired to do any more, but I knew 
that something in my hand 
which she didn’t want to tell me. I left 
the shilling lying on the table, but she 
came after me and made me take it. 
She said, if she kept it, it would bring 
her bad luck. 

I wonder what it was she saw in my 
hand. 

Oh, God, I’m very young, only 
eighteen. If anything dreadful is going 
to happen to me, please, please let me 
be happy first! 

I believe that when people are born, 
there’s so much happiness and unhappi- 
ness measured out and put aside for 


says 


she’d seen 


them, and nothing you can do—no mat- 
ter how you try or where you go or 
who you are—nothing can make it more 
or less. 

Some people get their happiness 
spread out in little bits all over their 
lives. Others get theirs all down ina 
lump. That’s how I’ve got mine. The 
day in Kensington Gardens, when we 
sat under the trees, and the doves cooed 
so softly, and the little white rabbit 
came out and looked at us, and the big 
peacock spread his great tail like a fan 
and walked up and down, and the chil- 
dren’s voices at play in the distance 
came softly to us, and he leaned over 
and took my hand—— It was won- 
derful. 

And that day in the studio, the first 
time I went there to tea, when he took 
off my hat and took the combs out of 
my hair and my curls came down—am- 
ber curls, he called them—and he said 
I was his little Delilah, endimanchée— 
and he kissed me. 

And the afternoon that we went to 
Chorley, and he cut his name and mine 
on the tree, and we had boiled eggs and 
honey for tea in the garden, and he 
bought the old round glass for the stu- 
dio, and I chose the little silver fish with 
the ruby eyes and the wiggly-waggly 
tail for a charm. Oh, I was so happy, 
[ thought my heart would break! 

Why doesn’t he come? Why doesn’t 
he come? If anything’s happ« 1 ta 
him, I shall kill myself. If he doesn't 
boiled 
away, and the toast will be spoiled. 

Oh, my God, there’s something at the 
window trying to get in! 1 felt it right 
against where I’d got my face pressed 
against the window. The woman from 
coming. Something 
I heard 


come soon, the water will all be 


downstairs is 
dreadful must have happened. 
some one scream, 


She opened the window and took the 


thing in. It was a bird. The poor, 
dear little white, soft thing! It was 
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quite dead. It had broken its darling 
neck dashing against the pane. 

The woman stood there holding it by 
its poor little pink feet, swinging it to 
and fro. She said it was I who 
screamed. 

“It’s bad luck for a bird to fly against 
the window and kill itself,” she said. 
“That means death in the house.” 

I wish people wouldn’t say such 
things. They make me afraid. 


It was horrible to see her standing 
there in the shadows, with the light 
from the fire shifting on her red face 
and her sly eyes. 

“Your friend don’t seem to be com- 
ing,” she said. 


I told her the train was late. 

“It’s ‘im as is late, not the train,” 
she said. “The train’s all right. The 
people what was expected by it at Num- 
ber 17 ’ave come.” y 

The room went round and round. I 
heard her laughing as she went down 
the stairs. ‘When Annie laughs, it 
sounds like blackbirds singing in the 
old apple trees at home. 

Oh, God, God, God! Send him to 
me! If You'll only do what I ask this 
once, | swear I’ll never tell another lie 
as long as I live. I swear I'll never 
deceive dear Annie again. If he doesn’t 
come, what’s to become of me? I can’t 
go hom Annie would kill me. Oh, 
dear | Show 


I’m only eighteen. 


rd Jesus, do help me! 
me what to do 

I’m going to the post office to tele- 
phone to him. He can’t have got my 
letter. There must be some mistake. 
If anything’s wrong, Gregson will tell 
me. When we’re married, I shall al- 
ways make him keep Gregson. He’s 
got such honest eyes and such a quiet 
way of speaking. I like him. He’s 
kind. 

He said I wasn’t to ring up again; 
it disturbs him at his painting. But I 
shall. First I’ll go to the station to 
find out the next train, and then I'll 


telephone. If I stayed down here much 
longer alone, I should go mad. 

Perhaps that’s what the palmist saw 
in my hand—that one day I should go 
out of my mind. 

Hush! There are steps coming up 
the street! They’re coming nearer! 
Oh, why doesn’t the window open? It’s 
so dark I can see nothing. It’s aman! 

Yes, it’s a man! He’s coming nearer! 
He’s coming here! The bell The 
knocker 

Oh, God, God, God, it’s him! 

It’s a telegram—for me. 

It’s from Gregson. 

My master left last night for Japan. Re- 
spectfully entreat you return home. 

GREGSON. 

“Is there any answer?” 

The woman is still standing there 
waiting, looking at me out of the cor- 
ners of her sly little eyes. 

We’re poor, and Annie’s a dress- 
maker, and I’m a typist, but we’re ladies 
born. Our father was a vicar, and our 
mother a governess. She played the 
piano beautifully, and she could read 
Latin and speak French. This woman 
is a servant. Servants must be kept in 
their place. I looked her up and down 
when I spoke to her. 

“There’s no answer, thank you.” 

I must have spoken just like Annie, 
for she didn’t bang the door this tinge 
when she went out of the room. 

Oh, Japan, Japan! How long does 
it take to get to Japan? 

Japan is as far away as China. That 
takes four weeks. I’ve heard Annie 
say so when John sends the tea. 

Four weeks, and I shouldn’t know 
where to find him when I got there. 
Besides, I’ve got no money. Perhaps 
poor Charles would lend it to me, but 
even that wouldn’t be any good to me. 
Annie would never let me go. 

Oh, Japan, Japan! He loves it. He 
told me all about it the day we polished 
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the armor. He promised, the next time 
he went there, he would take me with 
him. He said we would live in a little 
paper house with plum trees in the gar- 
den, and I should wear a blue kimono 
with a green and a wreath of 
cherry blossoms in my hair. There are 
colored birds there, and funny men like 
the people in “The Geisha Girl.” 

The lights on the front are flickering 
and wavering as if the wind were tor- 
turing them. The pools and the pud- 
dles in the road are all shivering and 
shuddering with misery. There are no 
straight lines at all. 

The sea is all white in the darkness. 
It is roaring like the lions when it is 
feeding time at the zoo. 

It sounds as if the sea were starving. 

I hate the sea. 

Once I heard of a man 
mitted suicide. He went 
steps onto the beach, one quiet spring 
evening, and walked into the sea. They 
said he had a beautiful wife and a lit- 
tle daughter and lots of money, yet he 
didn’t want to live. I’ve often won- 
dered why. 

Annie said he was a 
think he was wonderful. 

It takes a lot of doing to kill oneself 
like that without any fuss. I couldn’t 
do it if you paid me. Run along to the 
end of the pier and jump off before 
yourself—that’s dif 
fegent I might | ble to do that if | 
had to. But uldn’t do what he did. 
When I f 1 
all round me, I should turn back 

Strange how one remembers things. 
Lots of people that I’ve known quite 
well, I’ve forgotten, but this man, 
whose name I never even heard, I’ve 
always remembered. I always picture 
him to myself, quietly walking through 
the gray twilight into the gray waters, 
happily smiling. He must have been 
very brave and very unhappy. 

I should like to have seen him drown. 

The terrible. It takes the 


sash 


who com- 
down the 


coward, but J 


you've time to stop 


> “-!] i t “Amine 
cold water Coming 


wind is 


\ 


house and shakes it. It feels as if it 
were coming down. It has smashed the 
lamps on the front to atoms. The poor, 
frightened lights have both gone out. 

Now the wind is satisfied. Suddenly 
In the hush I can hear 
a voice speaking to me—the still, small 
voice that spoke to Elijah in the wil- 
derness, telling me what to do. 

So this is the end of my happiness, 
Perhaps if I do this thing, God will 
forgive me for being wicked. I haven't 
been happy very long. 

I’ve hidden my bag under the table 
and put on my hat. I’ve left five shil- 
lings for the tea and the toast on the lit- 
tle blue plate. I shall wait until a great 
gust comes, and then I shall slip out 
of the house. In the morning, when 
they do the room, they’ll find my bag. 
[ can’t bear to take it with me. 

Good-by, my darling little bag. 

The rain is coming down in torrents, 
The sea is running and rushing all over 
the beach. I can hear the stones 
screaming as the waves drag them away 
Poor stones! 


it is quite still. 


out, out, into the ocean. 
They'll never come back to the beach. 
Only the red light at the end of the 
pier burns steadfast and bright. It’s 
like the voice of a friend in the night. 
The red light reminds me of Annie 
—so clear, so bright, so high above 
a beacon fire in the black- 


other 


everything ; 
danger 


people o! 


, when it’s too late. 

[I always knew something like this 
would happen to me. I’m glad I put 
on my lace petticoat with the pink rib 
bons and my new underclothes. I made 
them myself. They’re so pretty—all 
little teeny tucks and Valenciennes lace. 

I’m such a frightened little 
thing I can’t help crying. I wonder if 
God’s laughing at me now, as I laughed 
at poor old Charles. 

Oh, God, please never let him know 
It isn’t his fault. 


silly, 


I drowned myself! 
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It’s the runriing down the pier all Oh, Annie, Annie, I wish I’d listened! 
alone that’s so dreadful. The shiny, I shouldn't be so frightened if you were 
slippery boards in the darkness If here. 
the turnstile at the entrance is locked, 

I wonder how I shall get through. I The wind comes raging over the wa- 
must stand on the seat at the end where ters, and the rain comes dashing against 
the band plays and remember to jump the panes. 

clear. - Oh, God, the pitiless, pitiless rain! 


SHE TRAVELS LIGHT 


HE bears no heavy load, 
Our pretty sister of the night, 
Whose easy work it is to charm 
The eyes of men a while. 


For this she travels light, 

Upon her careless road— 

A little bag tucked underneath her arm, 
Rings, and the black upon her lashes’ tips, 
The red upon her lips, 

And on her lips the smile. 


She travels light. 


It’s true, a roadster’s pack besides, 

A little kit invisible, has she, 

That holds her glances and her soft asides, 
The half-breathed words, and all 

The deft equipment for her swift, sure thrall, 
But these we never see. 

She may not waste along the way 

The skill she must purvey. 

So, to our untaught eye, 

How easily does she 

And how unburdenedly— 

Go by! 


You say, her load of sin? 

What care I for her sin—if hers it be? 

But this I sometimes, in 

My wonderment, have asked—if she 

Who here so careless goes 

Bears not a weight nor you nor I could lift— 

O men, your gift!— 

Of what she knows, 

Of all the dead and leaden things she knows. 
BoNNIE GINGER. 








HE part was only a “bit,” but it 
| was a good bit. Naomi Jack- 
son realized that with almost 
painful keenness while she was making 
its acyuaintance by reading it at sight 
for Dennis Grady, in his office. \ 
The reason for her anxiety was that 
she desired very strongly to be engaged 
Small as it 


by Grady to play the part. 
was, it was in a new play to be pro- 
duced shortly in New York, and for 
six months now, ever since fall, she had 
searched and hoped, prayed and waited 


for a foothold—a toe hold, even—on 
Broadway. Her money, the arduous 
Savings of a year, was almost gone. 
Her friend, Clare Emmons, who had 
also attempted to “hold out for New 
York,” had finally given up and joined 
a company in the West. 

Naomi had almost envied her, not 
the engagement, but her satisfaction in 
it; had that 
were as easily contented. But, for her, 
to give up and go back to & course 
against which she had set her face was 
not possible. She had to go on, not 
back, though just where going on might 
presently land her she did not know. 
Just what she should do if she did not 
get this engagement with Grady—or 
some other, soon—she had not allowed 
herself to plan. She had a sort of su- 
perstition against planning for failure. 


almost wished she, too, 


The Role of 
“Kitty Rooney” 


By Adele Luehrmann 


Author of “Love and the Rules,” 
“The Saving Sense,” etc. 


The part that she was reading was 
that of an Irish maid, but it was saved 
from being “just a maid” by one amus- 
ing and telling scene with a_ burglar, 
mistaken for a newly engaged butler, 
Vivacity, pertness, ‘and an Irish brogue 
were the qualifications required, and 
for the brogue, at least, Naomi had no 
fears. Hers was excellent, she knew, 
for it was a perfect reproduction of 
that of a friend of her childhood, a jolly 
vegetable huckster whose funny speech 
she had mimicked as soon as she could 
talk, like the little monkey she had been. 
Her Irish dialect was as good as her 
negro, she Southerner, 
that was second nature. 

With every faculty awake to a real- 
ization of all that depended on the pres- 
ent moment, she gave to her task her 

| gift for 
acting, and the skill of her four years’ 
experience on the stage. And when she 
had finished, she knew she had not done 
badly. She looked over at Dennis 
Grady with a little quiver of expec- 
tancy. 

He shook jhhis big red head. 

“Not a bit like it,” he said. 

“Why—of course, I don’t look the 
part blonde,” Naomi stam- 
mered, taken aback by his rather brutal 
directness. “But with my eyebrows 
darkened and a black wig——” 


and as was a 


qui k inte llige nce, 


her natura 


—being a 
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“It’s not your looks and it’s not your 
acting. It’s your brogue.” 

“My brogue!” 

“You’re not Irish and anybody can 
tell you’re not. I’m Irish and I know. 
You can't put over fake Irish in New 
York—too much of the real thing 
around. And you’re not a bit like it.” 

He whirled his chair around, picked 
up a paper from his desk, and began 
to read, exactly as if Naomi had van- 
ished into thin air and he were alone. 

“And there is no other part that I 
could play?” she asked, with a sinking 
heart. 

“No. Cast is filled.” 

She swallowed hard; then, with a 
little murmur of courteous farewell, she 
went out. He did not answer. He did 
not even grunt. Terminating inter- 
views without formalities was the easi- 
est thing he did. It was a habit. 


Pluckily gulping down her disap- 
pointment, she began at once to make 


the round of the theatrical agencies and 
managers’ offices with which she was 
acquainted, but a heavy Lenten pall 
seemed to hang over everybody she en- 
countered. At the end of an hour, she 
had all but exhausted her list of possi- 
bilities. 

As she stepped into an elevator to be 
borne upward to the office of her one 
remaining hope, two women bustled in 
behind her. They were both 
past youth and obviously members of 
sion, attired 
and heavily rouged—‘“all ready for the 
first act,”” as Clare Emmons would have 
described them. 

“She’s a Broadway star now, but she 
was a stock actress for years,” one was 
telling the other in a tone so unneces- 
sarily loud that Naomi edged away, in 
an involuntary desire not to be grouped 
with them by the other people in the 
car, 


noisily 


her prof conspicuously 


As she did so,-she looked up and 
surprised a pair of dark masculine eyes 
hxed intently upon her. They shifted 


instantly, as her own 4id, but not before 
she had perceived that they belonged to 
a man of a very different type from 
those she was in the habit of seeing in 
buildings like this, wholly given up to 
the theatrical business. The next mo- 
ment, however, she had forgotten his 
existence in her interest in the history 
of the Broadway star. 

“IT saw it in an interview she had 
in a magazine—I forget which one,” 
the narrator continued. “She said she 
just made up her mind she’d never get 
ahead that way—stickin’ to stock—and 
the only way she’d ever get away from 
it was to do somethin’ desperate. So 
she burned her stock wardrobe—every 
stitch of it—so she couldn’t take a stock 
engagement if she wanted to. Then 
she came to: New York. And she was 
here seventeen months without work 
—seventeen months!” 

“What did she get then?” asked the 
other woman. 

“Well—I don’t remember just what 
she said her first engagement in New 
York was,” came the answer, after brief 
reflection. 

“Does she say how she got it? 

““No—I don’t believe so.” 

“No, you just bet she don’t—’cause 
it was through pull. That’s*the only 
way to get ahead in this business—pull. 
You know it, too.” 

Whether the woman 
agreed to this dictum or not, Naomi did 
not learn, for the elevator reached her 
floor at that and she lost the 
answer. But she had heard enough as 
Sevenfeen months without an_ 
The thought was terri- 


” 


addressed 


moment 


it was. 
engagement ! 
fying. 
Abstracted for the moment from her 
present errand by the disquieting infor- 
mation, she came back suddenly to a 
sense of her surroundings and, glancing 
about, thought she had taken the wrong 
turn from the elevator. She wheeled 
at once to retrace her steps, only to 
stop short again, startled at the unex- 
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pected sight of ‘the dark-eyed man 
whom she had previously uoticed. He 
was standing in the middle of the hall 
near the elevator, and though he spun 
around the instant she turned and pres- 
ently disappeared round a bend in the 
corridor, there could be no doubt—since 
she was the only person in sight—that 
he had stopped to watch her, probably 
to see where she was going. Who could 
he be, she wondered. He was not a 
manager, certainly, or a press agent. 
And she didn’t think he was an actor. 
He didn’t look like an actor, at any 
rate. 

Finding that she had been right in 
her first impulse as to direction, she 
turned again and soon reached the of- 
fice she sought. Its occupant was not 


a manager, but a play broker, in a small . 


way, on whom Naomi had stumbled one 
day by mistake. He was a genial, fa- 
therly soul, and while he could do noth- 
ing for her directly, he was in the know 
of Broadway doings and had several 
times given her tips as to forthcoming 
productions. There was just a chance, 
she had thought, that he might know 
of something new. 

But after she had waited twenty min- 
utes to see him, all he could say to her 
was a very regretful “Don’t know of a 
bad 


man- 


been a 
The 
agers have dropped so much money that 
they've all got cold feet, looks like. 
Looks like they’re all 1} 
shop and wait over summer for luck to 

turn.” 

Naomi thanked him 4nd rose. She 
had nowhere else to go now. She 
thought of the desolate, boxlike room 
that awaited her, of the lonely evening. 
There would not even be Clare to talk 
to, to cheer up. 

Something of her feeling must have 
crept against her will through the smil- 
ing mask under which she was hiding 
it, something that made her observer 
search his mind again. 


thing, Miss Jackson. It’s 


season—so many failures. 


. , 
going to shut up 


“By the way,” he said suddenly, ag 
she turned to leave him, “have you beeh 
to see_Alston Webb?” 

She shook her head. 

“Do you mean the playwright?” 
He put on his last piece, ‘The 
Culprit,’ himself, you know—backed it 
with his own money. He thought the 
managers were getting too rich off his 
brains. . Well, contrary to all the 
prophets, the piece made a hit, and he’s 
raking in a fortune. They say now he’s 
going to produce all his own plays in 
future and any others that strike him, 
and I guess there must be something 
in the report, because he’s opened an 
office in this building. Better go in and 
see him. He’s right on this floor. I 
saw his name on a door the other day.” 

“Oh, thank you. I'll go right away,” 
Naomi said gratefully. 

“Don’t say I sent you, though. It 
wouldn’t help you any. Just go in on 
He’s a peculiar fellow, they 


” 


“Sure. 


your own. 
say—cold and hard as nails, but 

The speaker paused a moment while 
his glance, appraising, but entirely in- 
offensive and kindly, swept the girl be- 
fore him from the tip of her small, fur- 
trimmed hat to her slender, well-shod 
feet. He noted the perfectly fitting, 
simply fashioned suit and the modest, 


but good furs she wore; her soft blond 


hair, smooth and orderly; her fair, fresh 
kin, free from any suspicion of artt- 
ficial color; the sweet, bright frankness 
lovely blue eyes. “Devilish 
pretty, but a lady,” was how he had 
once summed her up to a manager 
whom, in the kindness of his heart, he 
had tried to interest in her behalf, and 
he remembered now that the descrip- 
tion had proved fatal. However, that 
manager had not been Alston Webb. 
“As cold and hard as nails,” he re- 
peated, “but he’s a blue blood, and he’s 
a great stickler for class in the people 
he engages, especially the women. 
Seems to me you might just strike him. 


of 1er 
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Anyhow, it won't cost you anything to 


try.” 


“Of course not. I'll go there now,” 


said Naomi, and after repeating her 


thanks, she hurried away. 

She found the office door that bore 
the name she sought at the other ex- 
tremity of the building and, opening it, 
went in. The next moment she had 
narrowly escaped running into the arms 
of the dark-eyed stranger. With a lit- 
tle gasp of surprise and embarrassment, 
she stepped quickly aside to let him 
reach the door toward which he was 
making, and addressed herself to the 
stenographer, busy at a machine across 
the room. 

“Is Mr. Webb here?” she asked. 

“Tam Mr. Webb,” answered a cold, 
quiet voice behind her. 

She turned around. She could feel 
her cheeks burning and knew that they 
must be crimson. Of course he was 
thinking that she had recognized him 
on the elevator and had followed him 
because of the interest he had shown in 
her. That mistake must be corrected 
at any cost. 

“I didn’t know,” she said, looking up 
at him squarely, trying desperately to 
keep her voice steady. “I’ve never seen 
you before.” 


There was a pause, and his glance 


narrowed 
“Then I have the advantage,” he an 


iy 


enta fresh Wave of olor 
con- 
fusion, but indignation, that felt. 
He knew perfectly what she meant! 
He had deliberately chosen to misun- 
derstand ! 

Her blue eyes flashed. 

“T came here to see Mr. Webb— 
about an engagement,” she said, stress- 


to her face, but now it was not 


she 


ing the name to drive home the fact 
that it was not he, but Webb, a man 
who had been nothing but.a name to 
her, that she had come to see. 

Alston Webb inclined his head in for- 


mal assent and waved one hand toward 
a near-by door. 

“That is Mr. Webb’s private office,” 
he answered. “If you will honor Mr. 
Webb by entering, Mr. Webb will be 
charmed to see you.” 

There was not a suspicion of mock- 
ery in his tone or in his face, which 
made what he said sound the more 
ridiculous, made Naomi’s own silly 
speech that had called forth his reply 
seem all the sillier. She was furious at 
his impertinence and yet she wanted to 
laugh. 

“You were absurd,” he said, as if 
reading her thoughts. “I know you 
didn’t expect to see me when you came 
in. Your face told me that. Please,” 
he added, again indicating the inner 
room. And then, as if her compliance 
were a matter of course, he stepped 
over, opened the door, and waited for 
her to pass through, 

It was an odd sort of room intogwhich 
she entered, more like a private study 
than a theatrical manager’s office; and 
he himself was more like almost any- 
thing else in the’ world than a theatrical 
manager, she thought. But then he was 
not one, really; he was a playwright. 

“Sit there, please, Miss——” 

“My name is Naomi Jackson.” 

“Naomi Jackson.” 

He repeated the name slowly 
took off his overcoat. Without 


looked very tall an 


as he 
it, he 
1 slender. 


1 


not handsome—his n t 


se was 00 


and narrow, his face too thin, too im- 
he was exceedingly well 
well groomed and well 
mannered. He must be forty, at least, 
Naomi thought, with the vagueness of 
the young, noticing a few white hairs 
among the black ones at his temples. 
He threw his coat over a chair; then 


looking 


mobile—but 


dressed and 


turned and stood a moment 
down at her. 

“You are twenty-two years old, pos- 
twenty-three,” he said, not in 
assertion. “You're a 


sibly 
question, but 
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Southerner. You’ve been on the stage 
several years—two at least—but you've 
never played in New York.” He paused 
and searched her face, as she stared 
up at him in astonishment. “Why have 
you never played here?” he questioned. 
“But never mind that,” he added at 
once. “You don’t know, I fancy. 
When I find out, I shall tell you.” He 
sat down in a chair across from hers. 
“Now, what parts have you played?” 

Naomi felt herself gasping a little, 
but she swallowed her amazement and 
perplexity and supplied him with an 
outline of her four years’ stage experi- 
ence. 

He nodded at the end, as if he had 
found the data illuminating. 

“What parts do you want to play?” 
he asked then. 

She hesitated. No manager had ever 
asked her such a question. She had 
hardly asked it of herself. She had 
taken itfor granted that she would have 
to play whatever parts were offered her. 

“Well?” Webb prompted. 

“I—I hardly know,” she answered 
frankly. “I want to play the sort of 
things I can do best, of course, but I 
don’t know what they are—yet.” 

He nodded again. j 

“Have you seen my new play, ‘The 
Culprit? ” 

NO.” 

“Would you like to 

“Oh, I'd love it!” Naomi 

“Very well, I'll give you a pass. 
Then, to-morrow, I’d like you to come 
in and tell me which part in it you 
would prefer to play.” 

Naomi stared at him. She thought 
he was making fun of her, but if he 
was, his face gave no hint of the fact. 
He had taken out a card and a pencil 
from his pocket and begun to write. 
She watched his long, thin fingers 
eagerly. Aside from any benefit that 
her witnessing of his play might lead 
to, she would be delighted to see it. 
Going to the theater was to her the best 


-to-night °” 


cried. 


# 


of amusements, as it is to most stage” 
folk, and she had been very, very sel- 
dom lately. It was so difficult to secure 
passes, and she had not dared to spend 
even a fraction of her precious hoard 
of dollars on anything but necessities, 
To-night, too, she thought, it would be 
a blessed relief to get away from her 
lonely room, 

‘Alston Webb rose and held out the 
card, the action so plainly a signal of 
dismissal that she got up, too. 

“Oh, thank you so much,” she said. 
“T know I shall enjoy every minute 
of it.” 

“*Thank you!” he murmured. “Is 
‘thank you’ all I’m to have in return?” 

Naomi had taken the card and opened 
her bag to stow it carefully away, but 
at his words, she stopped short and 
looked at him. 

“That card,” he explained, “calls for 
two of the best seats in the house, 
Those seats bring two dollars each.” 
He paused an instant and his dark, keen 
“Don’t you think the 


eyes fixed hers. 
two kisses?’ he 


two seats are worth 
inquired coolly. 

Naomi shrank back with a sudden, 
involuntary movement. Never in her 
life had she been taken so unawares. 
She could not credit the words she had 
heard until the calm expectancy of his 
stare drove them home. Then a wave 
of anger surged over her. 

he laid his card on 


1 


vhich they 


the desk beside 
| 


and lookes 


she mas- 


both stood 
in silence for a moment while 
tered the hot, contemptuous retort that 
clamored for utterance. Then, raising 
her eyes suddenly, she answered in a 
tone as cool and light as his own: 

“T’m not selling my kisses—yet. And 
when I do, it won't be for two dollars.” 
With which she turned away toward 
the door. 

But he reached it first. 

“Please don’t go! I was only test- 
ing you,” he said quickly. ‘That pass 
is no good. The house for to-night 
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was bought out by the State Bar Asso- 
ciation, in conference here. You can 
verify that by any of the afternoon pa- 
rs. I couldn’t give you a seat for 
to-night if I wanted to. And while I’m 
not above buying kisses, when I buy, I 
pay. You can at least believe that much 
good of me, can’t you?” He smiled 
slightly. “And now I'll tell you why 
you haven’t played in New York,” he 
added at once. “You don’t want to.” 

Naomi stared at him. 

“That's true,” he said. “If you'll sit 
down again, I'll prove it to you.” He 
took out his watch. “Ten minutes of 
five. I have just five minutes to give 
you before I must run fora train. Will 
you sit down?” 

“Thank you, I think not,” said Naomi 
coldly, moving again toward the door. 

He turned, bringing his back 
against it. 

“Then we'll stand up,” he said. “You 
see, I’m determined not to let you go 
until I’ve done you a good turn. For 
my own sake entirely. It will make me 
feel so virtuous afterward. Besides, I 
may even live to have you thank me for 
it. Tell me, why did you go on the 
stage?” 


“To earn my living. 


” 


ave you no relatives who would 


have been delighted to have you make 


your home with them until you mar- 
ried ?” 

Na 
“Well?” 

“Yes, I have, but I ” 

“I thought so. Then you didn’t go 
on the stage to make a living. Come, 
let’s be honest. For five rare, golden 
minutes, let’s tell the truth. Let’s call 
everything by its right name—even 
spades. And since spades are the most 
fascinating subject in the world, let’s 
Has no man ever of- 
fered to help you in your stage career 
—for value received ?” 


mi hesitated. 


talk about them 


Naomi flushed. 

“That’s an improper question, you 
think? It’s entirely respectful; please 
believe that. I’m your physician now. 
Why didn’t you accept? Didn’t you 
like him?” 

“That—had nothing—to do with it,” 
stammered Naomi. 

“Couldn’t stand him at any price, I 
suppose ?” 

“That had nothing to do with the 
question.” 

Alston Webb nodded. 

“T thought so. You didn’t consider 
the game worth the candle. You don’t 
want success in your profession enough 
to pay for it. Then you don’t really 
want it. It all boils down to that, 
doesn’t it? What we want to do, we 
do—somehow. What we want, we get 
—somehow. No matter how high the 
price may be, we pay it if we really 
want the article. You don’t want any- 
thing in the world as much as you want 
to continue to be a good woman—what 
the world calls a good woman. Isn’t 
that so?” 

Naomi made no reply, and Webb 
smiled. 

“You know, Miss Jackson, the great 
charm of talking to you is that one 
doesn’t have to stop for answers. Your 
face speaks for you. That was what 
attracted my attention_to you in the 
elevator—that and your air of 
breeding.” He paused while he studied 
het “It would be a great pity,” he 
“if you should miss the 
top. You are so fitted for it. All that 
cannot be acquired *you have. The rest 
is so easily learned. Yes, it would be 
a great pity. I’m sorry I have nothing 
to offer you, but there is nothing in 
‘The Culprit’ that would suit you, or 
in my new piece. I’m sorry.” 

Naomi drew a deep breath. 

“Do you really believe,” she asked, 
“that a girl cannot succeed on the stage 


” 


good 


” 


went on then, 


unless—unless she 


“Unless she has help. That’s what 
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I mean. Genius can make its own way; 
talent can’t. There’s too much of it. 
Go home now and think things over. 
‘Ask yourself what you really want and 
answer the question honestly. Don’t 
waste any more valuable time. You’ve 
wasted six months; why waste seven- 
teen? Those women on the elevator 
- were right about that star. It was in- 
fluence in the end that started her—and 
that’s kept her going. It always is.” 

He crossed to the chair on which he 
had left his overcoat and, throwing it 
over his arm, turned back to her. 

“If you come to the conclusion, after 
a sincere self-examination, that your 
virtue is your most precious jewel, then 
find some man who values it as much 
as you do and marry him. If not——” 

He broke off for a moment and, stop- 
ping by the door beside her, looked 
down at her. 

“If, however,” he continued, “you 
decide that your desire for a stage ca- 
reer, a real career, is something more 
than a girl’s daydream, don’t waste any 
more time dreaming. On the stage, 
youth is the ace of trumps. Make your 
.count. Send for your—friend.” 

Then he silently opened the door for 
her to pass through. She did so with- 
out a word of reply. As she closed the 
outer door upon herself, she could hear 
his cold, quiet voice giving an order 
to the stenographer. 

Was it true? Was it? 
again she had heard it said that no 


, 


Time and 


young actress could get ahead without 
some one to back her—some man. She 
had never believed it, had always 
charged the statement to the malice and 
envy of the speakers, who had failed 
of success themselves. But Alston 
Webb was not a failure. On the con- 
trary, he had spoken with the authority 
of one who looks down from the height 
he has reached upon the hordes still 
strugeling upward, seeing plainly from 
his vantage ground the ladders and the 
props by which they climbed, perceiv- 


ing why some advanced and others 7 
slipped back. It had been just that— 
his attitude of aloofness—that had 
saved his remarks from any touch of 
personality or offense. He had called 
himself her physician, and the word 
had described his manner perfectly, 
Coldly, deliberately, skillfully, like a 
surgeon who removes a_ harmful 
growth, he had run a scalpel into her 
mind to cut away her faith in the final 
triumph of high ideals and honest ef- 
fort. 

She had turned down Broadway, for 
no other reason than that it led away 
from the place she called home, and 
now she hurried on aimlessly, with a 
frightened, driven feeling. She was 
thinking of John Barham. She could 
not stop thinking of him. It was the 
thought of him from which she was 
trying to escape. Webb’s question re- 
curred to her. Had she disliked Bar- 
ham? No, she had not disliked him, 
She had even liked him. But she had 
not trusted him. Instinctively she had 
avoided accepting anything from him, 
even the smallest favor, lest he should 
use it later as a claim upon her. 

That he would do anything in his 
power for her—except marry her—she 
had no doubt. That he could do much, 
she knew. He was in no way connected 
with the theater, but he was something 
f financial world that 


stands 


of a force in the 
stands behind the 
behind e 


theater, as it 
verything else, and he could, 
if he wished, a path for 
her. But—it would be quid pro quo. 
For an hour she walked, urged on 
by the tumult in her mind, going she 
had no idea where, turning corners, 
rounding blocks, doubling on her tracks 
more than once. The mob of office 
workers that five o’clock releases had 
surged by her, and, after a lull, the six- 
o’clock hordes from the department 
stores and sweatshops. She hardly 
noticed them, though again and again 
she halted to let them sweep by her. 


easily break 
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Suddenly she stopped. An idea, a 
compromise, had occurred to her. That 
Irish part that she had read for Grady 
—why.shouldn’t she let Barham get 
that for her? She was sure her brogue 
could be corrected to suit Grady, and 
the part was so small that to allow 
jBarham to secure it for her would be 
such a little service. Surely she could 
risk that much. He could not expect 
a return for so little. And yet, with 
that start, she might go on. Grady, 
perhaps, would give her something bet- 
ter if she made good in that. 

She would do it! She would ask 
Barham! She would take Webb’s ad- 
vice and stop dreaming! 

Looking about, she found herself in 
a strange part of the city. The names 
on the lamp-posts were unfamiliar to 
her. To the right she could see, several 
blocks away, the moving lights of an 
elevated train. That restored her bear- 
ings, but brought to her realization the 
fact that it was after dark, that she 
must hurry if she wished to reach Bar- 
ham that evening. And she must reach 
him at once, before Grady should have 
engaged some one else for the part. 

Hastening toward the elevated tracks, 
she watched for a telephone sign and, 
finding one presently in a small shop, 
she called Barham at his home. 

ve no engagement—if you want 

plied to her request to see 

minutes that evening if 

») engagement. “But why not 
me e 

Naomi hesitated. She preferred not 
to dine with Barham, and yet, if she 
were going to ask a favor—even a tiny 
one—she could not go on refusing all 
attentions from him, as she had been 
doing for several months. Besides, the 
sooner she saw him, the better. He 
must reach Grady that evening, if pos- 
sible i 

“Why—no reason,” she 
“I'll be glad to.” 


“Good girl!” he came back quickly. 


answered. 


“Where shall it be? 
table.” : 

“Oh—anywhere you like.” 

“All right. Be ready by seven? It’s 
six-fifteen now. Good! Now don’t 
keep me waiting! Been too long since 
I’ve seen you. You’ve been awfully 
mean to me, you know. You'll have 
to be very nice to-night to make up for 
it. Will you? Will you be nice to me 
to-night ?” 

“Why—lT'll try.” 

“Is that a promise?” 

“Yes.” Naonm laughed nervously. 
Then: ‘“Good-by,” she added, anxious 
to stop him. 

He laughed back in his rather nasal, 
metallic voice. 

“Good-by,” he said. “I can’t wait till 
[ see you. You were a darling to call 
me up.” 

She hung up her receiver with a 
frown. It was always like that with 
Barham. If you yielded an inch, he 
grabbed a yard. But of course she 
would have to be nice to him. You 
couldn’t ask favors of people and then 
snub them. She shivered a little as she 
left the shop and hastened homeward. 
Now that the step had been taken, she 
could see clearly its direction. She was 
about to do the thing she had resolved 
never to do—put herself under an ob- 
ligation to Barham. It would take all 
her wit and all her skill to manage him 


I’ll phone for a 


to keep him the distance 
She must do it! 
she reassured herself, 
she shivered. She was not sure that 
she could do it. She was not sure of 
herself. Some virtue had gone out of 
her: As long as she had stood on her 
own feet, believing that in the end she 
must win if only she held to the best 
that she knew, she had been strong. 
The instant she had forsaken that faith, 
in the very act of compromise, some- 


afterward, 
she wanted him. 


Yet, even a 


thing queer seemed to have happened 
inside her. She felt all empty there, 
desolate, weak, afraid. 
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Unconsciously she _ slackened her 
pace. At the end of the block ran the 
elevated ; she must find the nearest sta- 
tion and get home as quickly as pos- 
sible to dress for dinner. She ‘had 
started now; she would go through with 
it. She would take Webb’s advice and 
make her youth count. She would 
waste no more time—not another hour. 
Thus she counseled herself and forced 
her lagging feet onward. Then, of a 
sudden, she stopped. 

She had just come to a small Cath- 
olic church, wedged in between two 
ugly, cheap tenement houses, zigzagged 
with the inevitable fire escapes. It 
stood farther back from the street than 
its neighbors, so that she had not seen 
it as she approached, but she recalled 
now noticing several women disappear 
there, and had her mind not been on 
other things, she must have guessed 
where they were going. They had had 
a familiar look, those women, some 


hurrying, some creeping to their goal. 
She had often been struck by just such 


a procession in front of a Catholic 
church, especially at this hour, when 
the day’s work was over for so many, 
and had wondered at it, realizing that 
to such people religion was a very dif- 
ferent thing from what it was to her. 
In her family you went to Sunday 
school when you little, and to 
church after you grew up, and you had 


were 


the minister to dinner occasionally, and 
for funerals and weddings, just as you 
had the undertaker or the caterer; that 
was all. 

But it was not to wonder or to com- 
pare that she had halted now. Jt was 
the sight of a woman, straining pain- 
fully to mount the dozen steps that led 
to the church door, that made her pause. 
She was a little woman, poorly dressed, 
and she must be very old, Naomi 
thought, though the sleazy black veil 
that hung like a canopy from her hat 
completely shrouded her. But her 
movements were so labored, so feeble. 


And there was no one near to lend a 
hand; she was alone on the steps. 

With an impulse of pity, Naomi: 
reached her side. 

“Let me help you,” she offered gently 
and, without waiting for an answer, 
caught the poor creature’s arm firmly 
in her own. 

The woman said nothing, nor did 
she look up; she did not even seem 
aware that she had been touched, so 
absorbed was she in something that she 
was mumbling under her breath. What 
she was saying Naomi could not make 
out, though, as they ascended the steps, 
she bent her head and listened closely, 
thinking her companion might be ad- 
dressing her. Deciding presently that 
she was probably praying, the girl 
raised her head again and gave her at- 
tention to assisting the tottering form. 
It occurred to her that the old woman 
was perhaps accustomed to being helped 
in this way by people who chanced to 
arrive at the church at the same time, 
and took the service for granted. 

It was Naomi’s intention to deposit 
her charge on the level within the 
church entrance and then go her way; 
but when they had arrived there, she 
caught a glimpse through an inner door 
of the quiet, dimly lit interior beyond 
and was tempted to go in for a moment 
and sit down. Several times, on hot 
summer days, she had done that in the 
big cathedral on Fifth Avenue for the 
cooling shade, and she re- 
how 


sake of its 
membered how still it had seemed, 
instantly one lost the din of the streets, 
how peaceful and soothing it had been 
in the shadow of the great pillars. If 
only now for a moment she could find 
that peace, shut out the noise of things 
—shut out herself. For the first time 
in her life, she longed to get away from 
herself. 

Gently releasing her companion, she 
was turning away when she noticed that 
the latter was raising her hands to 
throw her veil from her face, and, 
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thinking that she might wish to say a 
word of thanks and that to go without 
waiting for it would be ungracious, she 
paused and glanced back. The next 
moment she was startled by a gasping 
cry of joy: 

“Kitty!” 

It came from the woman, who, she 
saw now, was not really old, but ill and 
weak and frightfully emaciated. The 
pitiful creature came tottering across 
the distance that separated them. 

“Kitty—my Kitty!” she repeated 
chokingly. And when she had reached 
Naomi, who stood petrified with aston- 
ishment, she grasped her hands and 
clung to them. “Ye’ve come back to 
me, darlint\-ye’ve come back!” she 
cried. 

Naomi stared down into the upturned 
face. It was so thin that the skin 
seemed stretched over it, and so pale 
that it was waxen under the brightness 
of the reddish-blond hair, only slightly 
gray. But for all that, it glowed. And 
the blue eyes, red-rimmed and hollow, 
shone with the light of a great happi- 
ness. 

Utterly at a loss, Naomi looked about 
for help. Some one in the rear of the 
church must have heard that first cry, 
she felt sure. The poor soul was out 
of her mind, of course, and it would be 
better to humor her; so she smiled 
{ She was not 
Mad though the 


uld do no harm even 


oothingly 
herself. 

he co 

he become 


The grip of her hands had 


violent; she was 
too weak. 
hardly the strength of a child’s. 

The outer door opened and another 
woman came in. Naomi turned toward 
her eagerly, hopeful that it was some 
one who might aid in her rescue. But 
the demented creature clinging to her 
tur: lso 

“Mrs. McAfee! Will ye look! ’Tis 
me Kitty come back!’ : 

The newcomer stood still and stared 
at Naomi. She was black-haired and 


sour-faced, and there was in her hard, 
sharp eyes neither greeting nor aston- 
ishment—either of which would have 
been comprehensible—but an _ ugly, 
mean contempt that swept the girl from 
head to foot and changed her glance of 
appeal to one of wonder. 

“And Johnny—he’s come back, too.” 
This announcement was to Naomi and 
was made in the same happy, elated 
tone as the other, though at the words 
the dark-haired woman gave a start 
and rapidly crossed herself. “Ye’ve 
both come back, darlint—ye’ve both 
come back!” went on the joyous voice. 
But at the end it broke suddenly, as if 
from excess of emotion, and the speaker 
begafi to sob. 

At that moment several women is- 
sued from the church and stopped short 
to stare at the strange group in the ves- 
tibule. Then, before any one could 
speak, the tall, black-robed figure of a 
priest appeared. He had a heavy-jawed 
Irish face and kind eyes. 

“What is it?’ he asked at once, hear- 
ing the sobs. 

Mrs. McAfee replied, stepping .to- 
ward him importantly. 

“’Tis Mrs. Rooney’s daughter come 
home>y’r riv’rince.”’ 

The priest nodded quickly and came 
over to Naomi. 

“T’m very gtad to see you, my child,” 
think we had better 
back to her home. She 


1e said gently. “‘] 
get your mother 
—she is not quit 

He gave Naomi a quick glance as he 
ended, and she thought he was won- 
dering whether she understood the men- 
tal state of the woman whom he, like 
the others, believed to be her mother. 
She assented at once and tried to draw 
her hands away, meaning, as soon as 
she had disengaged herself, to get the 
priest aside and explain what had oc- 
But ‘Mrs. Rooney’s frail fin- 
gers tightened. 

“Ve'll not be afther l’avin’ me ag’in, 
darlint?” she questioned tremblingly. 


well.” 


cu rred. 
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“No, no, I'll not leave you,” Naomi 
assured her, not knowing what else to 
do at the moment. 

“Spake the Irish, Kitty dear-r. Is it 
ashamed y’are of y’r poor-r_ Irish 
mother? Ye’re not—I know that, dar- 
lint. But spake the Irish, so Father 
Flynn can hear ye’re a thrue Irish 
gur-rul.” 

Naomi hesitated. She had only to 
speak and proclaim her identity to free 
herself. But something in the pleading 
eyes of Mrs. Rooney, in the frantic 
clasp of her weak hands, stopped the 
words. The poor soul’s clouded mind 
would not grasp the truth. 

“Sure, I'll not l’ave ye,” she heard 
herself answering in her best brogue. 
“But ’tis betther we go home, now. 
We'll be wantin’ supper soon.” 

“Ye’re right—ye’re right, darlint. 
An’ Johnny’ll be waitin’.”. She turned 


, 


at once, eager now to start for home. 
“Johnny’ll be waitin’,”’ she repeated, 


and Naomi noted that again, as before 
at the mention of Johnny, Mrs. McAfee 
crossed herself quickly, and that every- 
body else present, including the priest, 
did the same. She wondered why. 

Father Flynn then took Mrs. 
Rooney’s arm and, supporting her on 
one side, while Naomi did the same on 
the other, they began the journey home- 
ward. 

“T think she can walk, with our help,” 
he said. “’Tis only round the corner.” 

At this information, Naomi decided 
to wait until they had reached their 
destination. There, she thought, some 
of the women who had fallen in behind 
them would take charge of Mrs. 
Rooney, and she could get away. She 
would have to hurry then, for even as 
it was, she would be late and-keep John 
Barham waiting. 

Mrs. Rooney rambled on happily: 

“T’ve both me childher back now, y’r 
riv’rince. ’Twas always afeard I was 
for me gur-rul. She’s a beauty, as you 
see, father, an’ the men was always 


afther her. I used to pray on me knees 
all night, manny’s the time, for the 
saints to protict her from evil ways an’ 
keep me Johnny off the dhrink. Manny, 
manny’s the night I prayed. But now 
tis the happy woman I am, with both 
the childher safe at home ag’in.” 

Father Flynn said nothing articulate 
in reply, emitting now and then some 
soothing sound of assent. Nor did he 
look at Naomi, though she waited for 
him to do so, hoping she might whisper 
her explanation to him over the head 
of their charge and so hasten her re- 
lease. 

They proceeded slowly back toward 
the unfamiliar section from which 
Naomi had just eome, and turned at 
last into a narrow alley, bearing on a 
sign under a light at its entrance the 
name “Mulligan Place.’ Within, there 
were no lights except the dim ones that 
issued from the narrow houses on 
either side. Into one of these houses 
the priest directed their steps, following 
Mrs. McAfee, who had hurried ahead 
to open doors for them. She was light- 
ing the gas. when they finally arrived at 
their journey’s end. 

Mrs. Rooney sank upon her bed 
weakly, but when Naomi tried again 
to take her hands away, she found them 
clutched more avidly than before. 

“Sit ye down, darlint. We’re home 
now,” the woman.urged 

But Naomi did 


really must get away now 


down. She 
She turned 
and looked Father Flynn, 
thinking he had entered the room with 
her, but he was not there. There was 
no one there except that unpleasant- 
looking Mrs. McAfee and a stout gray- 
whom she recalled 


not sit 


around for 


haired woman 
among those at the church. 
“Where is the priest?” Naomi asked. 
Mrs. McAfee looked at her, gave a 
disdainful away 
without speaking. But the other woman 
answered that Father Flynn had gone 


shrug, and turned 
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to telephone to the hospital for the 
doctor. 

“Yer mother’s took bad—as anny- 
body can see,” snapped Mrs. McAfee, 
beginning to rake the dead coals in the 
grate. 

Naomi looked down at Mrs. Rooney. 
It was true she was ghastly pale and 
had begun to breathe in short jerks, as 
if exhausted. But still she clung to 
Naomi with both frail hands, and the 
latter at last yielded and sat down be- 
side her on the bed. She must go, she 
kept telling herself nervously; yet she 
stayed, finding it impossible to resist the 
appeal of the distraught creature. 

“Ye'd betther look in her pocket. 
There’s money wanted bad f’r 
She'll freeze the night, without,” said 
Mrs. McAfee, coming in from the ad- 
joining room with a coal scuttle, whose 


coal. 


emptiness she displayed. 

“There’s some in my purse—if I 
could get my hands free for a moment,” 
said Naomi. 

“Here!” Mrs. McAfee loosened the 
clinging fingers of the sick woman with- 
out ceremony. 

“Kitty, don’t l’ave me!” cried the lat- 
ter, starting up. 

“I'll not l’ave ye,” answered Naomi, 
unconsciously using the dialect. She 
opened her bag. “‘How much do you 
asked Mrs. McAfee. 

‘ll do f’r the night.” 
ld out a quartey 


need?” she 


1 


ordered tne woman, 

d_ sill. “T’ll not be 
chin’ hands with the likes 
0 ye. 

Naomi stared at her; then placed the 
directed. Mrs. McAfee took 
it, and after a minute Naomi heard her 
defending her words to her companion, 
who had followed her into 
the other r om to remonstrate. 

“She's 


coin as 


apparently 


wearin’ no weddin’ ring, is 
she? An’ she niver come by thim 
clothes honest—ye know that.” 

What the other said to that Naomi 


“Kitty- Rooney” 


could not hear, but Mrs. McAfee’s re- 
joinder again reached her. 

“Her brother? ’Tis likely she read 
about him in the pa-aper. "Twas there 
for all the wur-ruld to see!” 

The two emerged then and, without 
noticing Naomi, departed to get the 
coal. As they passed through the door, 
the girl caught sight of several pairs 
of curious eyes peering in at her, and 
when the door had shut them out again, 
she could hear their owners’ whispered 
comments. 

So that was the sort of rdle she had 
had thrust upon her! Poor Kitty 
Rooney ! 

The room was very cold. 
herself, she contrived to get the bed- 
covers over the sick woman. In taking 
off the latter’s hat, she noticed that its 
black veil was of crape, cheap, but quite 
new. Johnny must be dead. That was 
what she was supposed to have read 
about him in the paper. Of course! 
And that was why, at mention of him, 
they had all crossed themselves. 

Suddenly, in a near-by tower, bells 
began to ring. Seven o’clock! Barham 
was waiting for her now; he was al- 
ways punctual. What would he think? 
He would be furious. She started up. 
She had been mad to let things sweep 
her along with them as she had done. 
What were these people to her? She 
must go at once and telephone to Bar- 


ham that she was on her way. Some 


Shivering 


of those women sneaking out there in 
the hall 
doctor came. 

“Kitty! Kitty! Don’t l'ave me!” 

Halfway to the door, Naomi stopped. 
With that pitiful cry in her ears, she 
could not go. No one could take her 
place in that room, perhaps not even 
the real Kitty Rooney. She must stay 
a little longer. When the doctor came, 
he would give Mrs. Rooney something 
quieting, and then she would be able 


could take her pl: till the 


to slip away. 
Returning to the bed, she sat down 
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and took the wasted hand that reached 
for hers so anxiously. In a little while, 
the two women came back with the coal, 
the fire was made, and gradually the 
room grew warm. But still the doctor 
had not come. The sick woman bab- 
bled on in a weak voice, talking inco- 
herently about the past, pausing now 
and then for answers to questions, 
which Naomi gave as best she could, 
continuing the brogue because a depar- 
ture from it always called out a pro- 
test. The women sat before the fire in 
silence, listening. 

Nine o’clock had just rung when the 
hall door opened and a girl stuck her 
head in to say that the doctor was com- 
ing. Instantly Mrs. McAfee jumped 
up and hurried out—to prime him on 
the situation, thought Naomi. And that 
her guess was right she saw in one 
glance at the doctor’s face. He was a 
young interne from the nearest hospital, 
and the look in his eyes as they sought 


hers apprised her brazenly that he had 
heard the worst of Kitty Rooney. They 
apprised her of something more as well, 
and from that Naomi recoiled, instinc- 


tively affronted. No man had ever 
looked at her like that before. Yet, as 
the doctor turned away to his patient, 
the image of John Barham came to her. 
Yes, he was the sort to look at a girl 
him a 


in that way, if she 


chance, or half a chance. 


ever gave 


had 
begun, and the other women in the room 
hovered Suddenly the doctor 
straightened up and looked at Naomi. 

“Your mother is very—low,” he said, 
his tone kindly enough. “Her heart is 
very bad. I think I ought to tell you 
that you’d better send for the priest. 
I’m afraid she—won’t live through the 
night.” 

Naomi turned from him with a star- 
tled glance at Mrs. Rooney. She had 
never witnesSed death, her mother hav- 
ing died during her early childhood, her 
father in an accident, and she shrank 


The examination of the patient 


near. 


from the experience now. But she 
would not have to stay after the priest 
had come, she told herself. When he 
came, she would tell him the truth and 
then go. 

“Don’t l’ave me, darlint!” 

As if in answer to her thought, the 
dying woman’s plaint rose again, and 
Naomi took her place once more by 
the bed. What did it matter now how 
long she stayed? Barham had given 
her up and gone before this. How an- 
gry he would be! For he would never 
believe her story. He would think that 
she had simply changed her mind and 
spent the evening with another man, 
That was the sort of groove his mind 
worked in. 

The doctor administered a_ heart 
stimulant and went, away, and some one 
was sent to bring Father Flynn. Mrs, 
McAfee and her friend stole out of the 
room then—to spread the news, thought 
Naomi—and she left alone with 
the dying woman. 

“Sing to me, Kitty dear-r. Sing ‘The 
Wearin’ o’ the Grane,’ darlint, for yer 
ould mother.” 

Obediently Naomi began to hum the 
familiar tune, pronouncing a phrase 
now and then when the words came to 
her. She knew the words did not mat- 
ter, that nothing mattered to the lis- 
tener the proof of “Kitty's” 
[rish 


humming the melody 


was 


except 
sence. From. one 
he 1 ] 


she issed, 


until | 


song to an- 


In appeared. 

It was not the last sacra- 
ment had been given the dying that 
Naomi found the chance to speak alone 
with the priest. Then, in the small, ad- 
joining room, she told her story. 

“T know it sounds incredible,” she 
ended. ‘But it’s true.” 

“I believe you, my child,” Father 
Flynn answered. “Indeed, it explains 
much that I did not understand before.” 

“You mean about my brogue? Yow 
mean you thought from that that I 
couldn’t really be Irish?” Naomi asked. 


ather Fly 


until after 
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“Your brogue?”’ the priest echoed. 
“No. On the contrary, it was that that 
puzzled me. It didn’t seem to belong 
with the rest of you. But your being 
an actress explains why it is so good.” 

“Oh, do you really think it good?” 
she questioned eagerly. “I’m so glad, 
because, you see, you’re Irish and you 
know. This afternoon I read an Irish 
part to a manager, and he said I’d be 
all right for it except for my brogue.” 

“He’s evidently not Irish himself.” 

“Yes, that was just it—he is Irish. 
He’s Dennis Grady. Perhaps you’ve 
heard of him? He’s quite well known.” 

At that moment, from the next room, 
came the familiar wail: 

“Kitty—Kitty—don’t l’ave me!” 

Naomi started for the door, but lin- 
gered doubtfully. 

“T'll stay with her till the end,” she 
said, “unless you think I ought not, 
since | am not really her daughter ?” 

Her eyes questioned him. 

“Stay by all means,” he answered. 
“And may the saints reward you for 
your pity to that poor suffering soul!” 
There was a pause then, but Naomi 
thought he was about to say something 
more and waited. At last he added: 
“Have they told you about her son?” 

She shook her head. 

“No, but I guessed. He’s dead, isn’t 
he?” 

“Yes. This morning.” He paused 
f reluctant to go on. “It was 
it killed her. It broke her 
mind and body. It 
sorrow for any mother not di- 
He—he died this morning 
—at daybreak—at Sing Sing.” 

Naomi gave a ery. 

“You don’t mean that he—that 

Father Flynn bowed his head and 
made the sign of the cross. 

“Oh—poor woman—poor woman!” 
exclaimed the girl, and the appeal from 
the other room breaking in upon her 
horrified vision, she turned and hur- 
ried to the bedside. 


was too 


I art ind 


great a 
vine to bear. 


” 
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A minute later, the priest heard the 
softly hummed melody of “Come Back 
to Erin,” and went out in search of 
Mrs. McAfee and her companion to set 
their distorted ideas straight. 

It was after midnight when Mrs, 
Rooney passed quietly away and Naomi 
Jackson left Mulligan Place for home, 
3y the one window in her little, dingy 
room she sat for hours staring out into 
the night. She had seen death, and 
everything else seemed trivial. She had 
learned that in the end nothing counts 
except the keeping of one’s faith. She 
thought of the dead woman and her 
son, and of the girl whose part she her- 
self had played for a few hours. Poor 
Kitty Rooney, where was she? 

She thought of that look in the doc- 
tor’s eyes, and with the memory John 

3arham’s face rose again before her. 
She shivered. But it was not fear that 
moved her now; it was one of those 
involuntary shivers that the image of 
an averted danger brings. ‘She knew 
that neither Barham nor any other man 
would ever have the right to look at her 
as Kitty Rooney had been looked at. 


A pounding at her door roused her. 

“Note for you, Miss Jackson,” called 
the familiar voice of the house slavey, 
and Naomi crept over to the door to 
take in the unwelcome missive. It was 
from Barham, of course. 

But as she was about to toss the note 
aside and crawl back to bed, the print- 

| 
ing in the upper left-hand corner caught 
her eye, and the next moment she was 
tearing the envelope open with trem- 
bling fingers. She read: 

Dear Miss Jackson: If you still want 
the Irish part that you read for me yes- 
terday afternoon, report for rehearsal this 
morning at eleven. If your brogue fooled 
Mulligan Place, I guess it will fool Broad- 
way. Yours truly, DeNNIS GRADY. 

Naomi sank into the 
with a iittle thump. 

“Well, praise the saints!” she gasped. 


nearest chair 
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put the idea into definite words. 
“Say, doc,” he said, stopping me 
on the street one morning in a great 
state of excitement, “w’at you tink, 
eh?” 

My first thought took the form of 
a hurried calculation, for when Chris- 
tophe’s eyes stood out like that, it gen- 
erally meant only one thing. A mo- 
ment’s computation, however, told me 
it couldn’t be that, because it had been 
only a few months before since Chris- 
tophe had paced me from my office to 
his house in a most desperate race with 
the stork. So, bringing my arithmetic 
to an abrupt end, I shook my head, 
meanwhile holding myself ready for 


[' was Christophe Dubois who first 


anything from sunstroke to snake bite. 
“Dat old Uncle Heiney,” said Chris- 
tophe, “I have discover he is a German 


Spy ” 


“No!” I protested. 

“You t’ink so, eh? eesten! I have 
catch red-headed !” 

At any would have 
smiled at Monsieur 
Dubois’, 
then, that this was not to be a smiling 
matter. And that you may understand 
the way I felt, perhaps I had better 
tell you first about the foreign-born 
population of Hoxie. 

Until the factories came, we seldom 


him w’at you 
other time, I 
this Gallicism of 


but something told me, even 


saw any one but natives up here in our 
corner of Connecticut. In fact, we 


rather prided ourselves upon the cir- 


cumstance that practically every ma- 
tron who lived in the shadow of. the 
Main Street elms was a D. A. R., and 
that each of our storekeepers answered, 
austerely enough, to the dignified title 
of “deacon.” 

But first the cotton mill came and 
then the gun factory, and before we 
knew it, the old village of Hoxie was 
surrounded by street after street of 
company houses, like an old-fashioned 
fortress beleaguered by alien trenches. 

At first we didn’t take much notice 
of our new townsmen, but stood aloof 
in a sort of a dignified reserve—Brah- 
ministic, if you like, and rather prid- 
ing ourselves upon the superior caste 
to which we belonged, but it.wasn’t 
long before we began to get a glimmer 
of the truth that the newcomers were 
a great deal differ- 
at Deacon 
with 


human beings, not 
ent f1 
Starling’s had something to do 
this. It was J ick 
room of the 


om ourselve Che fire 


worker 
mill, 


flame 


Greenalsh, a 
in the card cotton 
who went upstairs in a 
and brought down the deacon’s mother 
—an exploit for which he lost more 
skin than a man can safely part with 
and had to spend the next four months 
in Backus Hospital. 

3y that time, we had begun to notice 
that a considerable percentage of the 
new arrivals were French Canadians, 
who had drifted down from Quebec 
on the Central Vermont, ‘attracted by 
the higher wages in the States. 


well of 
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Our next discovery was that the Eng- 
lish cotton mills had sent us a good- 
sized colony of graduates, men of 
strange accents who promptly organized 
a soccer football club and who could 
bunt the ball farther with the tops of 
their heads than most men can kick 
it with their feet. The timekeeper in 
the gun factory was Fred Swanson, 
better known as “the Big Swede.” The 
master mechanic of the cotton mill was 
Andrew McAllister. The proprietor of 
the Hoxie Kandy Kitchen was George 
Patapoulus, a Greek. Deacon Starling 
sold his harness and cobbling shop to 
Samuel’ Rapieff, a gentle-mannered 
Russian Jew. In short, after preserv- 
ing inviolate its first Puritan stock for 
a quarter of a thousand years, Hoxie 
suddenly became polyglot, cosmopoli- 
tan, a melting pot of other races, 
thrifty, hard-working, and oftentimes 
picturesque. 

But of all the picturesque figures, I 
don’t think there was one that quite 
came up to Heinrich H. Miiller, chief 
engineer of the gun factory, whose mil- 
itary appearance promptly earned him 
the nickname of “the Major’”—which 
pleased him greatly—eyen while his 
love of children was fastening on him 
his second nickname of “Uncle Heiney” 
—which pleased him not at all until 
he saw that he couldn’t shake it off. 
On thinking it over, I am inclined 

ther a more imposing fig- 

Major ever trod the streets 
‘onnecticut village. He had that 
which can best be described 
by the word “presence”-—that is to say, 
you always knew it when the Major 
was there. The importance of his gait, 
his attitudes, his martial mustache and 
imperial—all these things proclaimed 
the Major and marked a personality 
that commanded attention and generally 
received it. He was a widower, about 
ity years old when he first came to 
Hoxie, having been born, as he told 
me one day when I examined him for 


quality 


life insurance, “in the very same month 
and the very same year as the kaiser!” 
Whereupon, he stepped back and re- 
garded me with such obvious pride that 
I remember I congratulated him—con- 
gratulations which he acknowledged by 
clicking his heels together and making 
a ceremonious salute. And when he 
added that he had six sons and a daugh- 
ter, “also chust like the kaiser,” and had 
given them the very same names, why, 
then I began to understand a little bet- 
ter the majesty of his deportment and 
the proud carriage of his head, which 
couldn’t have been held with any 
greater dignity if it had really been 
weighted with the double crown of em- 
pire. 

The next time he called to see me 
he was soliciting funds for a military 
band. 

“T haf canvassed the gun factory and 
the mill,” he said, “and there is much 
talent. Myself, for many years, I was 
trombone soloist for the Hackensack 
Duetscher Band of New Chersey. With 
practice—and support—we ought to haf 
one of the finest bands in eastern Con- 
necticut. Wait! I will show you the 
uniforms which the boys haf in their 
minds.” 

It was a colored plate of a band at 
ease that he showed me—a band re- 
splendent in white coats, scarlet trou- 
sers, and more gold braid and frogs 
The 
climax of the picture, however, found 


than I had ever dreamed existed. 


its expression in the central figure, that 
of the bandmaster, who apart 
from the others in solitary grandeur. 
He had a triple network of gold braid 
running up his chest like the rope lad- 
ders of a full-rigged ship, and on his 
head was the most amazing fur busby 
that I have ever seen, like a barrel of 
flour covered by a black bearskin. 
“This,” said the Major in admiring 
tones, “is the full-dress uniform, for 
high days and holidays intented. On 
ordinary occasions, you understand, we 


stood 
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wear a: simple dark-blue uniform, with 
black braid and military collars bro- 
vided. And now, doctor, if you want 
to see Hoxie with one of the classiest 
bands in New England ee 

He marched away a minute later, 
with the same ten-dollar bill that Chris- 
tophe Dubois had given me that after- 
noon for one of my annual races with 
the stork, and I could almost see that 
braided Jacob’s ladder on his chest, that 
fabulous barrel of fur upon his head; 
a prophetic picture which came true 
the very next Memorial Day, when Ma- 
jor Miiller definitely took his place as 
one of Hoxie’s leading citizens, riding 
the music as Boreas rides the north 
wind—a Napoleon, a Wagner, and a 


Barnum rolled in one. 

For the next few years, the public 
life of Hoxie was inextricably mixed 
with the history of its military band, 
and I don’t think you’ll be surprised to 
hear that in the third year of his resi- 


dence among us we made the Major 
a justice of the peace, and he settled 
down with his five sons and his one 
daughter, Victoria Louise, in a shingled 
cottage by Evans’ ice pond, with the 
contented air of a grizzled old traveler 
who has come at last to his journey’s 
end. 

Before long, his sons married, two 
of them taking English girls for their 
wives, but the love affair of Victoria 
Louise had a less fortunate turn. Dea- 
con Starling’s boy Glen would have 
married her six days a week and once 
every Sunday, but the Major turned 
his face against the match, having 
higher ambitions for his only daughter. 
One summer, when I called thefe, he 
introduced me to a pale, aristocratic- 
looking young German named Von 
Hanson, and it didn’t take me long to 
discover the secret ambition of the 
Major’s life. He had a coyness with 
him, an elephantine playfulness, that re- 
minded me of a naughty Cupid grown 
up into a,large, fat man. For exam- 


ple, he presently arose and winked his ~ 
eye at me with a frightful convulsion 
of the right cheek. 

“Well, doctor,” he said, “what do 
you say if you and I, we take a leetle 
walk, and leave these two young people 
by themselves ?”” 

Louise’s face went as red as fire, but 
Von Hanson showed no sign of under- 
standing the Major’s hint, remaining 
as pale, as aristocratic looking as ever, 
It seemed that he was touring New 
England, and he stayed around Hoxie 
for the better part of a week, the Ma- 
jor, meanwhile, continuing his rdéle of 
match-maker and making mysterious 
remarks about his visitor’s importance, 

“Tf I could only tell you all I know, 
doctor!” he said, tapping his forehead 
one evening. 

Instead, he showed me all he hoped, 
but his dreams came to nothing, for 
presently Von Hanson went away as 
casually as he had come, and although 
Louise and Glen Starling took heart of 
grace, the Major turned his face against 
the match more resolutely than ever— 
and instead of reminding me of Cupid 
then, he seemed more to resemble a 
genially ferocious Mr. Bluebeard, who 
had told his daughter that she could 
have everything in the world she 
wanted with one exception, and _ that 
exception the only thing she wanted. 

About a month after Von Hanson’s 
departure, I was paying a call on Frank 
Evans, who lives opposite the Major’s. 
From Frank’s bedroom window, I could 
see Uncle Heiney, a black skull cap 
on his head, his feet in red leather 
slippers, and all the children of the 
neighborhood gathered on his porch. 
First, as a special treat, he played his 
trombone for them, and then they took 
turns in trying to get a blast from the 
horn. Next, I found that Uncle 
Heiney had a happy gift, apparently 
known to none but the children, of 
making a noise like a goat—‘‘Naa-aa- 
aa!”—meanwhile wagging his imperial 
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and butting his head. Then, acting 
with great secrecy, he slipped a coin 
into the hand of eath child, and started 
their little legs flying toward the store 
of George Patapoulus, the candy-sell- 
ing Greek. 

A few nights later, I was on my way 
to the post office when a flock of chil- 
dren came swarming out of the Hoxie 
Kandy Kitchen, each one rapturously 
curling a tongue and cooling a nose 
over an ice-cream cone. 

“Ah-ha!” I thought. “Uncle Heiney’s 
been blowing the bunch again.” 

In front of the post office, stood Ma- 
jor Miiller himself. He had evidently 
just opened the ‘newspaper, and. he 
stood there staring at it, his feet apart, 
as if he had suddenly turned to stone. 

“What’s the matter, Heiney?’ I 
asked. 

He lifted a gray face, and for the 
first few seconds he stared past me with 
eyes that were out of focus. 

“Mein Gott, doctor!” he exclaimed. 
“The kaiser and the czar—they haf 
declared war!” And shaking his finger 
with that inscrutability of expression 
which is generally associated with 
sibyls and prophets, he slowly added, 
“It hass commenced! It hass com- 
menced at last!” 


IT. 
how it was in the rest 
. but here in 
the beginning of the 
stir.. I 


know 
ited States east- 
ticut 

t make much of a 

ber it had been going on about a 

year when one morning I met Herbert 
Tarbox by the Green Hollow school- 
house, teaming a cord of maple down 
into the village. He turned his team 
into the brush to give me the right of 
way, and not to be outdone in courtesy, 
I stopped the car to pass the time of 
day with him. Now Herbert Tarbox 
is no fool. He can cradle rye better 
than any other man in Hoxie, and has 
oe of the best farms. Yet when I 
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mentioned the war to him that morn- 
ing, he said: 

“Dog-gone it, doc, there’s been so 
much fighting going on, I don’t aim 
to keep track on it any more. I kinder 
thought they were through in Yurrup, 
but I cal’late now it was Mexico I was 
thinking of.” 

Down in Hoxie itself, though, we 
heard plenty about the war. The gun 
factory began putting on wings of such 
a length that Lem Green swore they 
were going right through to Jewett 
City, which is a good eight miles away. 
New streets were laid out; new houses 
began to go up; whole trainloads of 
machinery began to arrive; and al- 
though at first it was only on the ma- 
terial side that we caught the reflec- 
tion of the war, it wasn’t long before 
the personal element showed itself as 
well. 

As you may remember, two of the 
Major’s sons had. married English 
girls. The eldest, Frederick, had 
wedded Bessie Horsefield, Bill Horse- 
field’s pretty daughter—a situation that 
now became complicated by the fact 
that the two fathers were next-door 
neighbors and had always been in the 
habit of walking to work together. 
They tried to keep it up after the war 
started, and succeeded for a time, but 
only on the tacit agreement never to 
talk about the one topic that was up- 
permost in their minds. 

They had to pass my house on the 
way to the gun factory, first stopping 
at Racine’s store for the morning pa- 
per. I always knew, simply by watch- 
ing them come down the hill, how the 
war had gone for the previous twenty- 
four hours. If the advantage had been 
with the Germans—and it generally was 
in those days—the Major’s chest would 
be thrown well out and his military 
goatee would fairly bristle, while by 
his side old Bill would mournfully 
plod along, his keen little face looking 
more pinched than ever, a sad, troubled 
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look in his eyes. But if the Allies had 
gained a point, Uncle Heiney’s features 
would look careworn and somber, while 
old Bill’s face would be wreathed in 
smiles and you could see at a glance 
‘that here was a nian who was friends 
with all the world. 

It was a situation that couldn’t last 
indefinitely. That stopping for the 
morning paper, in particular, was 
fraught with explosive possibilities. 
The climax came on the morning when 
Kitchener was drowned. 

The two fathers saw the news at the 
same moment. 

“Good!” cried the Major, and he had 
just added, “Britarmia-rules the waves 
—aber nicht!” when old Bill jumped 
for him. At that moment, however, the 
latter’s eyes were blinded with tears 
at the luckless death of his hero. So 
there was no special damage done. But 
after that, the two fathers never walked 
to work together, and when they hap- 


pened to meet on the street, each stiff- 
ened his shoulders and stared straight 
ahead. 

Next to the Major, the leading pro- 


Germans in Hoxie. were Rudolph 
Hesse, the People’s Cash Butcher, and 
Otto Friedman, who helps Jim Burbee 
in his barber shop. These two gath- 
ered nearly every night at Uncle 
Heiney’s house. Sometimes, going out 
on a late call, I them on 
the Major’s porch. 
back, | 
Heiney playing martial 
his slide trombone—“Der Wacht am 
Rhein,” “Deutschland tiber Alles,” and 
“The March of the Kaiser’—that 
kaiser who had been born in the same 
year and the same month as the Ma- 
jor and whé& still like the Major, had 
six sons and a favorite daughter named 
Victoria Louise. 

One night I had a call to attend 
Louise, who had been sufferifig from 
a nagging little cold accompanied by 
fever. After I had left her some med- 


would coo 
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coming 
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icine, I followed Uncle Heiney into the 
front room and told him, in his ear, 
that there was nothing to be fright- 
ened about, that she would be all right 
again in a few days. Whereat he 
clapped me on the shoulder in the joy 
of his relief and accompanied me down 
his gravel path. 

Old Bill Horsefield still lived next 
door and, as luck would have it, he 
was coming home just then with his 
weekly collection for the British- 
American Relief Fund. 

“Evening, doctor,” said Bill. 
to see you in such bad company.” 

“Iss that so?” warmly demanded the 
Majgr. 

“Yes, that’s so! Any man is bad 
company—rotten bad company—who 
believes in drowning women and chil- 
dren.” 

“But war iss war, isn’t it ?” 

“Sure it is, and always has been. 
But look here! You let on to be so 
fond of children. Suppose you saw a 
ship with forty or fifty little children 
on it—regular little nippers—and you 
had orders to sink that ship, would 
you sink it?” 

3y that time, some of the neighbors’ 
doors opened, and some came out to 
hear the argument. 

“Would I[ sink it?’ boomed the Ma- 
I had the 


“Sorry 


“Sure I’d sink it, if 
as 


jor. 
orders 
Here 
arose. 
“Listen!” cried the Major, throwing 
his shoulders back. “In the first place, 
those children haf no right to be among 
the submarines. Shame upon their 
parents to- send them there! And in 
the second place, in a war like this, 
which was forced upon my fatherland 
there is noth- 


ind there in the darkness a 


by her chealous enemies 
ing I wouldn’t do to help the kaiser 
You There is noth- 
Nothing—nothing 


win! hear me? 


—nothing !” 





Uncle Heiney 


From the sublime to the ridiculous, ’ 


you know how far it is. 

“Would you shave your goatee, 
Heiney?” asked a wheedling voice in 
the darkness. 

The laugh that followed relieved the 
tension, but that impassioned declara- 
tion of the Major’s—“There is nothing 
I wouldn’t do!”—we were all to re- 
member it later. 


Ill. 


When Colonel Grandon and his gun 
factory came to Hoxie, nearly ten years 
ago, he wanted to buy Abner Greene’s 
lower meadow, a pleasant, level field 
extending from the railway track to 
the Quinebaug River. But Abner, 
scenting a better trade than that, care- 
lessly told the colonel that if he couldn’t 
sell his whole farm, he guessed he’d sell 
none—and carelessly went on milking 
his yellow cow. 

So Colonel Grandon bought it all, 
and as a consequence the factory 
owned two hundred acres of land— 
which was a-hundred and ninety-five 
acres too much as long as its product 
was limited to hammerless shotguns and 
single-shot rifles. When the Great 
War broke out, however, it wasn’t long 
before the factory was making those 
improvements to which I have referred, 
and by the time it had laid out nearly 
a hundred and fifty acres in company 
wasn’t a deal of 
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Congress 
edged that a existed be- 
tween the United States and Germany, 
Hoxie had its first real thrill. A squad 
of eight national guardsmen, including 
Glen Starling, established their head- 
quarters in the pump house by the side 
of the spring. From then on, whenever 
I went past the gun factory, I slowed 
down till I saw the khaki-clad figures 


state of war 


for which I was looking, and then I 
would roar on up the hill, feeling, proud 
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that Hoxie was taking such an impor- 
tant part in the history of the world. 

As the weather grew warmer, the 
guardsmen changed their headquarters 
to a storehouse which Colonel Grandon 
had built by the side of the river, and 
while two of the soldiers were on duty, 
the other six would be sleeping, fishing, 
or bathing on the river, having, no 
doubt, the summer of their young lives 
and envied by every man but one in 
the factory. 

That exception, as you will have 
guessed, was Uncle Heiney; and Uncle 
Heiney had no room for envy, or, in- 
deed, for any other emotion but a 
dry-eyed grief. 

Poor Uncle Heiney! Instead of the 
stirring tunes with which he had pre- 
viously eased the martial pressure of 
his breast, he played the most mournful 
numbers that mortal man could breathe 
into a slide trombone. He walked no 
longer up and down the streets like a 
soldier, head up, shoulders back, and 
flinging out his feet in a modified goose 
step. -To tell the truth, he seemed 
suddenly to have grown old, shoulders 
bent, hands hanging loosely by his side. 
Perhaps the third Napoleon looked that 
way after Sedan, but if he did, it must 
have been a trying time for Eugénie. 

The Major began to shun his usual 
haunts. The rifle club missed him in 
more senses than one, for he had al- 
shot. The baseball 
him no more. Yes, and 
when the Woman’s Club held its 
Gentlemen’s Night, which is the social 
event of the year in Hoxie, the Major 


ways been the best 


came saw 


even 


and his trombone were equally among 
the missing. He had been seen earlier 
in the evening taking the trolley for 
Central; and the next morning, when 
we heard that one of the soldiers 
guarding the railway bridge in Central 
had been shot in the back, I don’t think 
there were many of us who didn’t look 
a little thoughtful and a little troubled, 
and who didn’t close their lips down 
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tight on a suspicion which none of us 
would put into words. 

In the next few weeks, an epidemic 
of spy stories broke out in our local 
papers. Six cases of rifle shells were 
found near Putnam. A telegraph oper- 
ator was arrested. A trolley was de- 
railed by a landslide, and another na- 
tional guardsman was shot in the back 
near Norwich. It was the morning 
after this latter occurrence that Chris- 
tophe Dubois first put the idea into 
definite words. 

“Say, doc,” he said, stopping me on 
the street in a great state of excitement. 
“W’at you t’ink, eh? Dat old Uncle 
Heiney, I have discover he is a German 
spy!” 

“No!” I protested. 

“You t’ink so, eh? Leesten! I have 
catch him w’at you call red-headed. 
De soldier w’o was hurt at Norwich 
last night, he shot t’ree times at de 
man w’o shot at him. And w’at you 
tink, eh? Dat old Uncle Heiney, he 
is wounded in de foots! I have it from 
my Jean Baptiste, w’o takes de milk 
up dere!” 

I don’t know whether Christophe had 
spread his ideas, but nearly everywhere 
I went that morning, I heard either 
open or half-veiled suspicions against 
the Major. Accordingly, when I re- 
turned to the office after my morning 
calls and found a request to go to the 
Major’s house as I could, it 
didn’t take me long to get started. 

Victoria Louise let me in, and I don’t 
think I had ever seen her looking paler 
—or prettier—than she did that morn- 
ing, her beauty being of the type that 
suggests the lily of the valley rather 
than the rose. Evidently she had been 
crying, and when I found that the 
Major’s ankle had, indeed, been grazed 
by a rifle bullet, it didn’t take me long 
to guess at the cause of her tears. 

“It wass an accident,” said the Ma- 
jor, looking at me with his somber, 
earnest eyes. “Last night I wass clean- 


soon as 


ing my rifle, and the shell, it stuck in 
the breech. In trying to loose it, if” 
suddenly went off and caught me—so 
—on the side of the foot.” 

With growing interest, I looked at 
the shoe—and at the hole in the kitchen 
floor. The shoe interested me the most, 
with its wound in the side and its 
travel-stained, brier-scratched uppers, 
1 turned it over and over, looking for 
possible clews—clews that I felt, with 
a baffled consciousness, were surely 
there if I had only been a Sherlock 
Holmes—or even a Doctor Watson—to 
read them. The hole in the kitchen 
floor didn’t interest me so much, [| 
could have shot half a dozen, equally 
convincing, in as many seconds. 

In thoughtful silence, I dressed the 
wound—a silence which the Major evi- 
dently noted, for he grew unusually 
discursive, and, strangely enough, all 
his talk was about the kaiser and the 
war. He had taken down the picture 
of the imperial family from its place 
of honor on the parlor wall, “and wass 
through with them foreffer.” But 
thinking of the things which I had seen 
that morning, I didn’t feel myself re- 
sponding to his assurance. 

“He’s a downy old bird, all right,” 
I told myself when his foot was finally 
bandaged, “but he can’t fool me.” 

Uncle Heiney was on my mind a lot 
that week, especially as the German- 
spy eastern Connecticut 
seemed to halt as 
our local bandmaster was laid up with 
his foot; a circumstance at which the 
people of Hoxie were not slow to shake 
their heads and exchange significant 
glances, and which, perhaps, was one 
of the cavses that led Colonel Grandon 
to write to the Major, inclosing a check 
for a month’s wages, expressing ap- 
preciation for past services, and stating 
that William Lester had that day been 
promoted to the position of chief em 


activities in 


come to a soon as 
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But as for me, somehow I couldnt 
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quite believe that the Major was guilty. 
Time and again, as on that morning 
when I had first dressed his foot, I went 
right up to the edge of conviction, but 
there always something that 
seemed to hold me back. For one 
thing, Uncle Heiney was such a fine- 
looking old boy, so straightforward in 
his bearing; and treason to one’s 
adopted country is such an_ under- 
handed, sneaking business, especially 
when it includes midnight excursions 
and taking a pot shot at a soldier’s 
back in th: dark. And then again I 
knew, or thought I knew, that Uncle 
Heiney was grieving over his growing 
unpopularity—his dismissal from the 
gun factory—the fact that his neigh- 
bors would no longer allow their chil- 
dren on his porch. In fact, I believed 
it was due to worry that his foot healed 
so slowly. Although I couldn’t find 
any trace of septic poisoning, the 
slightest pressure of his weight upon 
the injured ankle caused him to groan 
and catch his breath with pain. 

One night—perhaps because I was 
going to call at the Major’s house on 
my way back—I was thinking these 
things over pretty deeply while the Lit- 
tle Rattler chugged along to Bishop’s 
Crossing. As I neared the Crossing, 
I noticed the powerful headlights of 
a car approaching from the direction 
of New London, but I didn’t pay much 
attention. I have a seafchlight on my 
wind shield, 
car rocked past, my light shone on the 
face. It was only for a mo- 
ment, but that was enough for me to 
see that the driver was young Von 
Hanson, and in the same flash that I 
recognized him, something told me that 
he was on his way to Major Miiller’s. 

I’m afraid Jerry Bishop found me 
rather short in my manner that: night. 
As a rule, T like to visit a little with 
my patients after treating them profes 
sionally. But that night, even though 
Jerry had a clew as to the whereabouts 


was 


and as the approaching 


driver’s 
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of Dan Lillibridge’s lost heifer, and 
Mrs. Bishop was full of news about the 
young man from Norwich who was 
calling on the Black Rock  school- 
teacher, I fear I didn’t follow their 
conversation as closely as I should, be- 
cause I remember I came away with a 
vague, subconscious idea of a little red 
heifer with a black mustache, and a 
school-teacher who had been seen on 
a moonlight night grazing with an an- 
tlered buck on Beecher Brown’s alfalfa. 

I smiled at myself, although impa- 
tiently enough, for these fancies when 
I came out of Bishop’s and started back 
for Hoxie. For even while I smiled, 
something told me once again that, be- 
fore I came to the end of Uncle 
Heiney’s adventure, I was going to find 
it anything but a laughing matter. 

When I passed the road that leads 
around the ice pond, I had a dim idea 
that-a car was standing in the shadow 
of the pine trees, but the night was 
dark and I couldn’t say for sure, sens- 
ing it as much as seeing it. But when 
I finally stopped at Miiller’s and Louise 
let me in before I could ring the bell, 
I had no further doubts about the car 
beneath the pines. In the room at the 
top of the stairs, two men were talking. 
One was Uncle Heiney, and though I 
had only heard him once before, I knew 
that the other was Von Hanson. 

The young man’s voice was pitched 
in a low key, but it didn’t take me long 
to understand that he was talking Ger- 
man. Uncle the other 
hand, was speaking loudly, and it puz- 
zled me at first to hear that he was 
answering the other in English. I think 
it was Louise who offered me the key 
to the puzzle. 

“They won’t be long,” she whispered, 
and something in her manner told me 
why she had let me in so quietly, and 
why she was whispering with such sig- 
nificance in that semidarkened room. 
She wished me to hear what was being 
said upstairs, and, from the way Uncle 


Heiney, on 
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Heiney was speaking, he also seemed 
to be aware that he had an audience 
and wanted me to hear what he was 
saying. 

“No, sir!” I heard him exclaim. 
“Not for all the money in the world 
I wouldn’t do it!” 

Again I heard the other’s subdued 
voice. 

“No, sir!” Uncle Heiney cried again. 
“And what iss more, I want you to get 
out of here—and stay out!” 

The next thing I heard was Von 
Hangon’s foot on the stairs, and Louise 
quietly left the room and as quietly 
let him out. A minute later, she re- 
turned and led me up to her father’s 
room. 

As you will realize, I went up those 
stairs expecting to receive an expla- 
nation—perhaps a confidence—but I 
didn’t get it. Louise said nothing about 
Von Hanson’s visit, and her father 
said nothing. And yet there was some- 
thing electric in the air—that uneasy 


feeling which generally comes before a 
thunderstorm. 

Uncle Heiney’s foot was worse—he 
couldn’t bear the slightest weight upon 
it—and I arranged that he should go 
to Norwich the next day and have it 
X-rayed to see if any of the bones were 


broken. But all the time I was con- 
scious of a growing peevishness, for I 
doubt if any man likes to be witness 
to a blind issue, and the more I thought 
it over, the more I felt convinced that 
he had Von 
loudly for my special benefit. 

At last I left in something like a 
huff, Louise staying with her father, 
and just as I reached the bottom of 
the stairs, I heard her murmuring to 
him, and him responding with a fright- 
ened, almost panic-stricken: 

“Mein Gott! You think so?” 

I hung back a little then, thinking 
he might recall me and tell me some 
of the things that I would like to know. 
But after that one outburst, there was 
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silence upstairs, and I came away more” 
mystified than I had gone in. 

“A downy old bird,” I thought to 
myself again. “Perhaps he'll want me 
to prove an alibi or something like that, 
but he can’t fool me.” 

When I got to the office, I remem- 
bered that, in my excitement, I had for- 
gotten to leave Jerry Bishop any green 
pills, without which he would certainly 
get no sleep that night. So into the 
Little Rattler I jumped again and 
started back for Bishop’s Crossing. 
Perhaps I needn’t tell you that when 
I passed, Miller’s house, I looked up 
at the lighted window, but I doubt if 
you can guess what I saw there. 

Distinctly silhouetted on the window 
shade, I saw Uncle Heiney’s shadow 
as plainly as I ever saw anything in 
my life; the carriage, the profile, the 
imperial—all were unmistakable. And 
he—the man who couldn’t bear the 
slightest weight upon his foot—was 
briskly walking across his bedroom 
without the slightest limp. 

“Good night, good night!” I 
groaned, half sighed to myself. 

For after that, of course, there wasn’t 
the ‘slightest doubt about it. Uncle 
Heiney was a German spy, and what 
was more, he was up to his tricks 
again. 
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I don’t 
self to othe 
long of one 
often like one of 
cakes which Ed Winsor, our baker, 
knows how to make so well. Tragedy 
and comedy, wisdom and _ foolishness, 
the epic and the prosy, all generally 
seem mixed in the same helping, and 
just as I think T have one taste identi- 
fied, another comes to take its place. 

On my second visit to Jerry Bishop's 
that night, for instance, I remember 
the weight that was on my mind be 
cause of Uncle Heiney’s duplicity, and 
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also because of the responsibility that 
rested on me on account of what I had 
seen and heard. Yet I hadn’t been in 
Bishop’s half a minute when Jerry was 
trying to tell me again about that lost 
heifer of Dan Lillibridge’s, while from 
Mrs. Bishop’s expression, I knew she 
was still full of her story about the 
schooRkteacher from Black Rock and 
her mustached admirer from Norwich. 
I stayed only a minute, though, and as 
soon as I left I started for Judge 
Prior’s to lay the whole case before 
him. But, just as I reached the corner 
of Main Street and Railroad Avenue, 
I heard a double sound that caused 
my heart to skip a beat and put all 
thoughts of the judge quite out of my 
head. 

Down toward the gun factory, a rifle 
cracked twice, and the next moment 
I heard a confused shouting of men in 
the distance. 

I turned my car down the hill to- 
ward the factory and, stopping a min- 
ute later before the wrought-iron gates, 
I caught sight of a man in khaki run- 
ning along the gravel path. When he 
saw my car, he waved his hand, and 
I recognized Glen Starling, who was 
on night duty that week. 

“For Heaven’s sake, doc,” he panted, 
“I was coming to get you! I—TI just 
shot two men, and they’re lying there 
under the tank!” 

He grasped my arm and hurriedly 
led me toward the big water tank that 
on the side of the hill. At first 
I boggled over asking the question, 
but I couldn’t keep it in very long. 

“Who are the two men?” IT asked as 
carelessly as I could. “Anybody we 
know ?” 

“T’m not quite sure who one of them 
” replied Glen, miserably enough, 
“but Uncle Heiney’s the other.” 

As if in hysterical confirmation of 
what he said, the fire-alarm bell in the 
factory tower suddenly broke out in 
desperate, high-pitehed clamor. 
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The fire was in the lumber room, 
but the automatic sprinklers made short 
work of it, and after the water had 
been turned off, Glen led me up the 
hill to the tank, which supplies the 
sprinkler system, and there I saw the 
figures of two men stretched out on 
the grass. 

“T was on duty down below,” said 
Glen, his voice still shaking, as might 
be expected of any blue-eyed young 
soldier who had just shot the father 
of the girl he loves, “and I heard a 
noise up here. There wasn’t much 
light, but there was enough to see these 
two men under the tank, bunched close 
together and up to some deviltry. I 
shouted for ’em to throw up their 
hands and come out of there. And 
when they didn’t, I—I fired—fired twice 
and, darn it all, they both teetered 
around a few steps—like a top when 
it’s nearly through spinning—and.then 
they dropped ii 

By that time, some of the others had 
brought a lantern, and I looked at the 
two figures under the tank. As I had 
expected, the first was that of Von 
Hanson, pale and aristocratic looking, 
even in death. A rifle wound through 
his chest left no further need for diag- 
nosis. Uncle Heiney’s wound was in 
his neck, and I didn’t have to look at 
it twice to see that it hadn’t been made 
by any bullet. 
done by a knife—not a 
gun,” I said in growing relief and, feel- 
ing Uncle Heiney’s pulse, a faint throb 
of life beat against my finger tips. 
“Look, around in the grass for a knife, 
Glen,” I cheerfully called out. “In- 
stead of shooting him, I think you saved 
his life.” 

They found the knife in Von Han- 
son’s hand—one of those Swedish af- 
fairs with a round handle that opens 
like a telescope when a spring is pushed 
—and though it was nearly morning 
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before Uncle Heiney was able to tell 
us what had happened, we had worked 
out the leading details long before then. 

“He told me he had a man in the 
lumber room who would start a fire at 
midnight,” concluded Uncle Heiney, 
“and he wanted me to come and put 
the tank out of business, so the sprin- 
klers wouldn’t work, and the whole 
place would burn down. 

“He had a hack saw, and he said 
if I would close the valve on the main 
pipe, and then saw off the valve handle, 
it would only take a minute, and no 
more men would be killed in the war 
by Hoxie guns. But I said, ‘No, sir!’ 
T said. ‘For nearly six months now I 
have been going around trying to stop 
such foolishness—going around and 
talking and arguing with old friends, 
and getting myself a bad name for my 
trouble!’ Yourself, doctor, you heard 
how I was answering him. But when 
he had gone, my Louise she says to 
me, ‘Popper,’ she says, ‘I believe he will 
‘Mein Gott!’ I 


go and do it himself.’ 
say. ‘You think so?’ 
“Se though my 


foot was, oh, so 
painful, I dressed myself and slipped 
down here, and found Von Hanson 
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chust as he had begun to turn the valves” 
We tussled, and that iss when he ~ 
stabbed me in the neck. I made a noise, 
then, so Glen must have heard it, away 
down by the factory. The last I knew 
was the rifle, and though everything 
in front of me went dizzy and black, 
my mind, it was satisfied, because I 
knew they wouldn’t call me traitor any 
more!” 

Uncle Heiney is nearly better now 
both from the wound in his neck and 
the broken bone in his ankle. His re- 
covery is being hastened by the letter 
he received from Colonel Grandon. I 
called to see him a few hours ago, and 
found him sitting on the. porch, sur- 
rounded by a!l the children in the 
neighborhood, while Glen Starling, off 
duty, was helping Louise dry the sup- 
per dishes in the kitchen. 

Before the war is over, Hoxie will 
probably have its quota of heroes on 
the pages of history, just as she did in 
’76 and 1812 and those eventful days 
that ended in, ’65. But the first name 
on the new list will always read “Hein- 
rich Heine Miller,” and that, you know, 
is a curious thing, when you come to 
think it over. 


PEPPER EE 


TO FRANCE 


BR \VEST and sweetest, truest and dearest, 
Woman of steel and fair lady of light, 


He irt 


the most gallant, soul that is clearest, 


Fashioned to love and to pray and to fight, 
Flowers in one hand and a sword in the other, 
You are soldier and saint, you are sweetheart and mother— 


France! 


Lovers are yours from all ends of creation. 
Honors are flung at your beautiful feet. 

Our honors, too, O Rose of a Nation, 
Who weep as we hail you, who thrill as we greet! 


A toast? 


Not the costliest vintage would do! 


Our country’s red lifeblood, we pledge that to you— 


France! 
ANNA ALICE CHAPIN. 
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By Countess Barcynska 


Author of “Love Maggie,” “The Honey Pot," ete. 


) 
- | 
HEN two women love the same 
W man—-which is nothing new— 
trouble usually comes of it; 
when both women are aspiring to be 
prime donne and one of them is beauti- 
ful, the trouble is certain. 

According to Guilia Fontana, this 
was how things stood between her and 
Enrica Mariano. Andrea Danese, a 
ypung tenor, was the object of their 
affections. He cared for neither of 
them, and there was, therefore, no 
cause for jealousy. Yet, after the na- 
ture of women, Guilia, the plainer of 
the two, hated Enrica. 

Andrea knew nothing of this rivalry. 
He was wrapped up in his art. He, 
operatic fame, and 
and a 


too, aspired to 
thanks to a phenomenal 
splendid presence, he achieved it at 

After that, 


] 
paid him 


voice 


-ptionally early 

n all over the 

He regarded them in much the 

same way as he did the flowers in his 

beautiful garden among the lakes in the 

Brianza. He rejoiced in their color 

and their fragrance, but he never gath- 
ered them. 

For Guilia, who sang Violetta to his 

with too realistic fervor, he 

found her 


age 
age. 


world 


Geri nt, 
had a slight aversion; he 
repellant. To Enrica, on the other 
hand, he was symtpatica. She 
sweet little creature, rather shy and 


was a 


Cov 


He was amiable to het, 
nothing more. Before her departure 
for America—where, thanks to her 
success as Mimi in “La Bohéme,” she 
had secured a lucrative engagement— 
he gave her a bracelet of some value. 
It was only a mark of esteem, and she 
did not misconstrue the reason of the 
gift. But Guilia did. To her it was 
a gage d'amour. She firmly believed 
that Enrica had supplanted her in An- 
drea’s affections. She believed unchar- 
itable things of them both. The brace- 
let lit the torch of an undying hate 
which she kept fanned for eighteen 
years. 

Enrica never returned to Italy. In 
America she married, and in childbirth 
died, leaving a baby, a little girl. To 
this child she willed no possessions. 
Like daughters of the stage, 
money ran through her fingers. She 
left her little Mavis a few jewels, 
among them a bracelet—whose donor 
she had almost forgotten—and a voice. 


untheatrical. 


most 


TI. 


Tn an apartment in the Via S. Spirito, 
which is by no means a fashionable part 
of Milan, a girl was singing. It was 
a small voice, and she played her ac- 
companiment too loud. But for her 
window being open, her song would 
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never have reached the street. A few 
pedestrians stopped to listen. There 
was a quality in the voice that held 
them there. 

“A nightingale!” was the verdict of 
one. “Diablo, why pay to go to La 
Scala when this can be heard for noth- 


ing?” 

Among the listeners was a man of 
presence. He was clean-shaven and 
looked the artist. 

“Ah, pardon me, maestro!” 
claimed the speaker, recognizing him. 

“Hush!” enjoined Andrea Danese, 
for it was he. “Let us listen.” 

Not a word was spoken until the 
song ceased. The Italian ear gives no 
half-hearted attention to good music. 

“Who is she?” asked Danese. 

The voice had surprised and delighted 
him. It was untrained, small, unde- 
veloped, but absolutely true and in- 
tensely sympathetic. No one better than 
he knew the possibilities of such a 
voice. 

“An English girl,” was the reply. 

“No, American,” corrected another, 
better informed. 

Danese passed on. He would come 
that way again. Such a voice, so bird- 
like, so perfectly melodious, must not 
be lost, but trained, ripened. It would 
be a thousand pities to leave it fallow. 
All the artist in Danese said so. 

“That was Danese himself,” observed 


ex- 


one of the little audience. 
want 


bird, 


“Tf he were a woman, he would 
to slit the throat of that 


out of jealousy,” laughed a man. 


young 


“Being a man, perhaps he’ll fall in 
love with her,” countered a woman. 
great maestro not love 
women,” was the scornful retort. 

The group melted away. The street 
became quiet. The window above was 
shut. 

Up there in the darkness, in a large 
room—bare and therefore cheap—the 
lonely American girl with the voice like 


“Our does 


, 


a nightingale’s knelt down to say her ~ 
prayers. 


III. 


It was not coincidence that made 
Mavis Lorimer go straight to the house 
of Signora Guilia Fontana in the Corso 
Sempione a few days after her arrival 
in Milan. The signora was world-re- 
nowned, one of the most successful 
voice producers in all Italy. Her fees 
were high. She taught only a picked 
few. For the Fontana to take you as 
a pupil was evidence that you possessed 
a voice—a real voice, one that would 
pay the teacher and the taught, for 
training. To the latter, it meant nearly 
as much as the promise, one day, of 
an engagement in grand opera. Only 
finished artists left the signora’s hands. 

Therefore, to her, in fear and much 
trembling, Mavis, who had come to 
Italy in the ardent hope of following 
in her mother’s footsteps on the operatic 
stage, went with a roll of music in her 
hand. 

She was terribly nervous. She 
thought of the signora with awe. Upon 
her opinion, the girl’s fate as a singer 
would stand or fall. 

She sang her mother’s favorite air 
from “La Bohéme,” and the signora let 
her go right through it, which was not 
customary with her. Nine times out of 
ten, she would stop the aspiring pupil 
bars, put her hands over 
]- 


in the first few 


termate, 

Dio!’ 
But she let 
before had she 


Mavis sing on. Never 
come across a voice of 
such promise in one so young. In its 
present uncultivated state, it delighted 
her. Strengthened and matured, it 
would prove a glory and a gold mine. 

She sat and stared at the girl. 

The suspense of uncertainty seemed 
zons long to Mavis. 

“Oh, signora,” she faltered, “will you 
not teach me?” 
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Fontana nodded. 

“Si, si, assuredly I will teach you.” 
She had a strong inclination to praise, 
but mastered it, since praise is not good 
for the beginner. ‘But first tell me— 
you wish to sing to make money? Or 
have you enough ?” 

“Only enough to pay for my training. 
When that is gone, I must earn my liv- 
ing—by my voice, I hope.” 

“Your father is an American, you 
vay?” 

“Yes, but he is not rich.” 

“And your mother? You are not all 
American ?” 

“My mother was a singer. She was 
Italian. Perhaps you knew her. Her 
name in was Enrica Mariano. 
I never saw her. She died when I was 
born.” 

Guilia Fontana’s eyes narrowed, as 
avcat’s does when it suddenly perceives 
its prey. So the little fool Enrica was 
dead, and this girl, prettier far than 
Enrica and with the voice of an angel 
from heaven, was her daughter! Hate, 
the unreasoning hate of unbridled jeal- 
ousy, sex hate, the most implacable of 
all, sprang to life anew. The old wound 
was not healed. It was aching, gan- 
grenous. On the subject of Danese and 
anything connected with him, even so 
far back as eighteen years, Guilia was 
not sane. 


“ 


opera 


h, yes, IT knew your mother,” she 
ited] “She was my 
that | 


embrace 


great 


cried eCx¢ 


friend r 


think hear of her 


and 


once I 


child!” 


vou, her 

She wound her plump arms round 
the girl’s neck. 

Mavis, half ashamed of her own 
frigidity, experienced a curious revul- 
She tried to put it down to the 
dislike of kisses from a stranger. She 
hated herself for this unresponsiveness. 
Fontana’s arms dropped. She had 
sensed the involuntary stiffening of the 
young figure. Her hate, transferred 


sion. 


from the mother to the daughter, deep- 
ened. Outwardly she was velvet. 
“Come now, little one, we will waste 
no time,” she said. “You wish to‘work 
and become famous all in one day? 
Yet you know that our Rome was not 
built in a day. And Rome is like a 
beautiful voice made perfect in stone. 
But we will work, you and I, and won- 
ders will come quickly. I will put you 
before all my other pupils for the sake 
of my dear dead friend, Enrica.” She 
coaxed tears into her eyes. “I want no 
fee. That is for Enrica’s sake, also. 
And I will take no thanks. All I wish 
is that you work and practice, practice, 
practice !” 
Mavis 
nothing. 


was not half American for 
Independence was ingrained 
in her. She could not accept obliga- 
tion from a stranger. She said so now, 
gratefully, but quite decisively. 

Fontana shrugged her plump shoul- 
ders, but she looked disappointed. 

“That is foolish of you, bambino. But 
I like your pride. If you must pay 
me, then do so. Come, sing again, 
once for love, and to-morrow we will 
commence work.” 

This time Mavis sang without fear. 
She was an accepted pupil of the most 
exacting teacher in Milan! Her future 
was assured! 
voice rose in ecstasy. 
While the signora listened to it, for 
a moment, as with Saul David, 
voiced, played and sang, the 
But 


Her perfect 


when 
the sweet 
evil spirit in her was driven out. 
only for a moment. 

When Mavis had gone, she walked to 
the piano and let down the lid with 
an ugly bang. Then she laughed un- 
melodiously—a laugh that was not good 
to heaf, rather like that of Mephisto 
in “Faust.” She recognized the note in 
it herself. 
consciousness of saturnine power. 

“Dio mio!’ she addressed the walls 
“What a voice to make—or break!” 


It pleased her, gave her a 
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IV. 


One afternoon, a week later, while 
Mavis was practicing at the piano, a 
man, evidently in an agitated state of 
mind, burst into her room. For one 
moment, her New England prejudices 
made her resent the intrusion, but the 
next she found herself making allow- 
ances for the excitability of the Italian 
temperament: After all, was she not 
in Milan, the home of grand opera, 
where she had quickly discovered that 
music seemed to affect the individual 
much more powerfully than it does else- 
where? Moreover, the stranger was 
exceedingly handsome and distinguished 
looking. 

Before she knew what he was about, 
he had torn her hands from the piano 
and taken her seat before it. He struck 
a crashing chord, opened his mouth, 
and delivered himself of an organlike 
volume of melody of such rare beauty 
that it took her breath away. Then he 
broke out volubly in broken English: 

“So, it should be sung! Pardon, 
signorina, I have listen below. I stand 
[hear a murder! You 
kill your voice! You make to break 
it! I hasten to stop that crime. You 
are pupil? You come to Milan to learn 
to sing? Tell me your teacher’s name 
and I break his neck!” 

Mavis could not help 

“You seem to 1 
lied “but T hay n’t the |] t 1 


You must be 


still in despair ! 


= 
smiiing 

‘ : ” 
ive good intentions, 
: ° 
sne ret 


who you ire. 


portant or you would not be so rude.” 


“Rude? 
thousand 
called Danese.’ 

“Danese!” faltered Mavis. 
in her. voice, 
with 


\m I rude? T offer youa 
pardons, signorina. I am 


’ 


He smiled at the awe 
but made 
his hands. 

“My name 


a deprecatory gesture 


have a 
Some 


is nothing, but I 
voice and so have you, signorina. 
day all Italy will listen to it. Can TI, 
therefore, stand outside your apartment 


Who, 


and hear you destroy it? 
is your teacher?” 

Mavis gave him her name. 

“Fontana? It is incredible! Guilig 
Fontana is artista to her finger tips, 
For instruction she is without com. 
pare!” 

“That is why I went to her, and also 
because she was my mother’s dearest 
friend. She has promised to take extra 
pains with me.” 

“Who, then, is your mother? 
Danese sharply. 

He was perplexed. Why should 
Guilia Fontana take extra pains on ae- 
count of a pupil’s mother ? 

Mavis told him. 

“Did you know her also?” she asked 
eagerly. 

“But 


” asked 


yes—a little. It is so many 
years ago.” Danese knitted his brows, 
trying to remember. ‘Now, signorina, 
please to show me your singing exer- 
cises. Perhaps you practice wrong.” 
Mavis collected the scattered sheets, 
A glance at them left Danese in no 
possible doubt that, for some inscrutable 
reason, the girl was being taught im- 
properly. The thing was monstrous, 
but undeniable. Just as a soldier look- 
ing at a bullet understands to the full 
its mission of death, so he could not 
fail to understand the exact meaning 


those deadly vocal exercises on an 
They possessed 


cle tru tion. 


also 
To probe 


ole nce 
would, 
The one immediate 


in his opinion, be waste of time. 
thing was to save 
this incomparable voice. Nothing else 
mattered. 

“Signorina,”’ he said 
“what I have to tell you will give you 
pain. Yet T shall only speak the truth 
If vou will not believe it, all I can do 
is to go away and weep, because nevef 


impressively, 


in this world will your voice be heard 
. ° ° a, * . . 

insong. Itis this: Continue this pra 
tice, these exercises’”—he made a ge 
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ture of horror—‘and in a little while— 
six months, a little less or a little more 
—and you will wake up to find that 
your voice has vanished never to re- 
turn. You will sing a note and it will 
crack, and another and it will have no 
sound.” 

Mavis had paled. She could 
doubt this great singer’s knowledge or 
Moreover, she saw 


not 


his good intentions. 
that he was moved nearly to tears. 

“JI don’t know what to say or do,” 
she stammered. “You have knocked 
the bottom out of my world. It’s like 
a horrible dream. Only it must be true, 
or you wouldn’t say it. What can I 
do? I cannot go to this woman and 
accuse her of what you say. She would 
laugh at me, and no one would believe 
] spoke the truth.” 

Danese wheeled around on the music 
stool. 

“No, you are right. 
way.” He paused in thought. “There 
is another way. Yes. Listen. Con- 
tinue with Fontana. Take her instruc- 
tion, but do not practice it. You under- 


That is not the 


stand 7” 

“But then how shall I learn ?’”’ 
welled up in Mavis’ eyes. A 
, dismay was in her face. 

Danese left his seat and paced about 
Then he sat down at the 


His 


Tears 
loc Ik of 


the room. 


piano again. mind seemed to be 


a scale, made het 
minutes, he pro 


instruct her, correcting 


ilty production, the calculated 


viciousness of Fontana’s vocal disci- 
pline, and so guilefully that Mavis did 
not perceive his purpose. Finally he 
jumped up from the piano as impul- 
sively as he had sat down at it. 

“On Tuesday I come again at this 


hour,” he said. “Meanwhile, make 
progress.’ 
He made precipitately for the door 


to escape her thanks. 


Guilia Fontana was puzzled—puz- 
zled, angry, baffled. For nearly six 
months now, she had been instructing 
Mavis—in the wrong way. Three 
months ago, some definite result of her 
work of destruction shoutd have been 
apparent, some indication that the lit- 
tle voice, so beautiful, so true, was on 
the wane. Instead, her trained ear per- 
ceived in it a new timbre, mellow, 
rounded—instructed. It crept in in 
spite of Mavis’ intention of suppress- 
The teacher began to doubt her 
powers. Was her old rival, then, be- 
ing revived in the daughter? Was this 
girl to have successes in love and song 
Fontana believed the mother 
had had before her? Never if she 
could help it! The only possible way 
to account for Mavis having kept her 
voice unspoiled was that she was lazy 
and did not practice. A short lesson 
twice a week had done it no palpable 
harm. It was the constant strain that 
Fontana had relied on to spoil it. 

She could only with her 
nefarious scheme and hope to see it 
Weeks passed. Still nothing 
happened. The little voice continued to 
gain strength. It was becoming. round 
and full. Now it was less like that of 
a single nightingale than of many night- 
ingales singing in unison. 


ing it. 


such as 


persist 


succeed. 


Fontana’s baffled hate grew so intense 


, , 
treat she 


rl a per lal 


could almost have done the 


, had not civiliza 


art ] ) 
V1ioieng 


tion or the fear of punishment deterred 


her. Foiled in one direction, she cast 
Her pa- 
tience was getting exhausted. Nearly a 
year had gone by and, inexplicable 
though it seemed, her deadly project. 
had not sticceeded, at this rate might 


never succeed. 


«about for another deception. 


she had re- 
she burst 


One day after a lesson 


hearsed it all beforehand 


into tears and appeared overcome with 


emotion. For some minutes, Mavis 
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could extract nothing coherent from 
her. 

“If you were my daughter,’ she 
wailed, “I could not love you more. 
And so to tell you the truth is like 
plunging a knife into my own heart. I 
have delayed speaking. I have waited, 
hoping against hope, but now I cannot 
any longer let you cherish the ambition 
that you will become a great singer. 
Alas, child of my heart, daughter of 
my dear dead friend, how gladly would 
I not have spared you the calamitous 
truth !” 

“What do you mean?” said Mavis. 
Her voice was curiously undisturbed. 

Fontana was an excellent pantomim- 
ist. Her face was the picture of dis- 
tress. Her lips trembled. 

“This: I cannot teach you, take 
your money any longer. The unhappy 
truth it is an agony to speak. Your 
voice will never grow. Never, never! 


And. I am powerless to develop it. 
Do not, I pray you, wait for the in- 


evitable failure. Return to your own 
country, sing in drawing-rooms, little 
songs of love and flowers, but abandon 
the hope of ever becoming a great 
artist. I, Guilia Fontana, tell you this 
and weep in doing so.” 

Her huge frame shook. So well did 
she assume emotion that she could al- 
most believe it genuine. 

To her astonishment, 


paled nor w ; 1e put her 


Mavis neither 
music in 


and pinned on her hat. 
aid quietly. 


its case 

“Good by, enora,”’ she 
She did not hold out her hand. 

Fontana opened her arms. 

‘Bambino, come to me, kiss me fare- 
well,” she entreated. 

It was all in the picture, but appar- 
ently it was not Mavis’ idea of a pic- 
ture. She walked to the door. 

“Cold little American cat!” 
Fontana, and hated her 

3ut at the door, Mavis paused and 
then she paled a little—paled because 
she was angry for her outraged dead. 


thought 
the more. 


‘tograph of my mother in it. 


She spoke quietly ; her dignity made 
do that—another annoying trait of her 
cold American nature. 

“As a teacher, signora, the greatest 
woman teacher in Milan, I cannot dis- 
pute your word. I can only take the 
opinion of another teacher and perse- 
vere. But what I want to say is this; 
Until to-day, I believed that you were 
my mother’s friend.” 

“Until to-day+” echoed the woman in 
bewilderment. 

“Yes. While I was waiting for you, 
I was looking at the album over there, 
I did not know I was not meant to, 
Perhaps you had forgotten it and what 
you, or some one, had done to the pho- 
Scored all 
over, the face almost scratched out! 
And a word written across it that only 
woman—who hated hor- 
You never loved my 
mother. That isalie. You hated her.” 

Fontana’s eyes blazed. Now it was 
open war—a woman’s war of uncurbed 
malignity. She made a sudden rush at 
Mavis. She tore at her blouse and 
scratched her cheek. Momentarily she 
was quite mad. 

Then she fell back, panting, an un- 
pleasant spectacle in the grip of her 
ugly rage. And Mavis, so like her hated 
rival, so calm, so unassailable, unmind- 
ful even of the fury’s scratch, stood 


a person—a 
ribly could write! 


looking at her disdainfully. 
“Why hate me so?” she 


asked. 


do you 
Fontana caught at her sleeve, ignor- 
ing the question. 

“Tell me,” she asked in turn. “You 
spoke of another teacher. What 
teacher would you have the audacity 
to go to with your trumpery little 
voice ?” 

“Andrea 
quiefly. 

“Danese!” shrieked Fontana, and 
a shrill laugh. “Oh, that is 
It is fitting! Go 
your mother's 


Danese,” replied Mavis 


burst into 


droit! Go, then. 


to the great Danese, 
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lover, and learn from him what he 
taught her !” 

The concentrated passion in her 
yoice brought a chill to Mavis’ heart. 
Danese her mother’s lover! She had 
no real understanding of the term or 
what it implied. Love, marriage, were 
words to her. She fancied she knew 
what they expressed, without knowing 
anything about them. She was too vir- 
ginal to go deeper. She had never 
thought of Danese as the lover of any 
one. Deep down in her heart, without 
volition, unconsciously, he had a place. 
She could not define it. She thought 
of him as her good friend, her good 
angel. The last few weeks had been 
full of happiness. It was spring. 

Without another word or glance in 
her direction, Mavis left the room and 
the house. Guilia heard her descending 
the stairs. She ran to the window. 
Mavis was walking away, her proud lit- 
tle head held high. Guilia bit her lips 
till they hurt, clenched her hands so 
tensely that she made red marks in her 
palms. 

“To Danese!” she cried venomously. 
“And she is young! He will make her 
voice and then keep her for himself! 
And I, a woman of flesh and blood 
who all these years have hungered for 
him ss 
She caught sight of her face in a 
sallow, disfigured by 


mirror—puffed, 
and envy—and realized that she, 


creature, gluttonous to feast 


it Love’ 


unattractive 


board, was becoming old and 
and that she must forever 
abstain. 

She stood there, staring on and on 
and on—hopeless and tragically un- 


loved. 
VI. 
“I cannot. sing to-day, signore,” said 
Mavis 
Danese nodded. 
“Your throat is full of tears because 


a. ° 
Gulia Fontana is dead. I also am 


sorry that she should have been so 
foolish as to kill herself, though I did 
not greatly like her. Therefore, I can- 
not weep. Your heart is kind or you 
would not grieve for one who tried to 
do you an injury.” 

“T do not grieve for that. It is 

She hesitated, not sure whether she 
ought to speak of a matter that in- 
volved himself. 

“Something I do not know of 

And she told him of the stormy scene 
that had taken place in the house in the 
Corso Sempione; of the finding of her 
mother’s desecrated photograph; of the 
signora’s prophecy that she would never 
sing. But of the personal violence she 
had suffered at the hands of the dead 
woman she said nothing. 

Danese had noticed the ugly scratch 
on her cheek and had wondered how 
she had come by it. Now he was able 
to ascribe it easily enough to Guilia. 
Because of Mavis’ generous silence on 
that point he was convinced that she 
had left something else out, too. 

“There is more to tell,”’ he said. 
it not so?” 

Mavis averted her face. 

“Only that now I know why you 
teach me and take such pains,” she re- 
plied in a strained voice. “I am very 
grateful.” 


Pi 


“Is 


In spite of 
her tone 
instinct 


her. 
fancied 
lhe 


perhaps 


Danese stared at 
last words, he 
ed a 


to vindicate 


her 
conve} reproach. 
against 


made 


himself 
false charge of Guilia’s 
him forget discretion. 

“T teach you because your voice is 
everything to me,” he declared precipi- 
tately. “Because you are everything to 
me! Only for those reasons. They 
are good and real and strong as my love 
for you. Perhaps I seem too old for 
love. I am ih the middle age, I confess 
it. Yesterday I was forty-one.” He 
“And you are but eighteen. 
Can- 


some 


sighed. 
Yet never before have I loved. 
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not you believe that my heart is young?” 
He held out his hands appealingly. 

He waited for her to. speak, but as 
she said nothing, he proceeded in a 
lower, sadder key, golden in tone like 
an echo of his singing voice. 

“Forget what I have said, signorina. 
Continue to regard me as your old mas- 
ter. For six months more, we study 
so. Then it will be winter, and with 
the opening of La Scala, you will make 
your début. Afterward we shall go 
to London to the Market Garden to 
sing, and perhaps to America, for them 
to crown you there. Always I can 
watch over you and rejoice in the 
glory that will be yours. Even—yes— 
when the glory of love for some more 
fortunate man than myself shall have 
come to you. I will rejoice to see you 
made joyful. Your little children I will 
gather round my knee. Then I shall be 
old indeed, but not too sad. For there 
is comfort in the touch of a child, 
signorina.” 

The words had poured from him with 
true Latin fervor. Mavis’ face flamed 
like a rose. She stood up. 

“Fontana said you were my mother’s 
—lover, and that ‘you would teach me 
what you had taught her,” she said in- 
nocently. ‘That has pained me. Not 
because you loved her, but because if 
you loved her, you could not love me. 
And I—TI love you!” 

She whispered the last words, 
heard them, and trembled. 

“You—you love—me!” he repeated 
ecstaticafly. “Is it true? Ah, now I 
understand! You believed her, a jeal- 
ous woman! Listen. Guilia impor- 
tuned me.” He made a 
distaste. “To me it was—an infliction. 
So many letters she wrote. I had to 
put up with it. Some women are like 
that. I have not women. 
Even your mother I did rot love. To 
you I must confess it, I cannot well re- 
member her. But I remember, when 
she left Italy, I gave her a small pres- 


but he 


gesture of 


cared for 
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ent—the bracelet you wear sometimegy 
I did not know Guilia was jealous of” 
her. I did not know she deceived her — 
self all these years.”” From his pocket 
he took a letter. “Now read this. It 
was the last she wrote.” 

“Must I?” Mavis shrank from it, 

“Tf you please.” 

It .was in Italian. 
prompt her here and there. 
painful task to both of them. 


Danese had to 
It was a 


Andrea, I die. I am old. Long ago I 
threatened death to try and soften your 
heart. But then I was younger and I had 
hope. Now I have looked in the glass and 
I have no hope. 

I will not make confession to any but you. 
I hated. Enrica because you looked on her 
with kindness. Even though she is dead 
and I am about to die, I hate her still. I hate 
her child I tried to kill her child’s voice, 
That I cannot do. She will come to you 
She said so. She is young, and if you never 
loved her mother—I do not know—you will 
love the daughter. She is made for a man's 
eyes to love. I know it. So I will not live 
to go through the same torture again, | 
am old and tired. There is nothing more 


for me. I adore you. I bless you. 
GUILIA. 


Mavis gave him back the letter. The 
tragedy of it kept her silent. She 
stared out of the window, struggling 
for composure. As she stood there, a 
funeral passed along the street. Men 
uncovered; women crossed themselves. 

She turned questioningly to Danese. 
Neither spoke till 

sion was out of sight. 
Compassionate and forgiving, Mavis 
dropped to her knees. She prayed that 
the troubled soul might rest in peace. 
Then she rose and tremblingly held out 
her hands to Danese. 

For the first time in his career, the 


He nodded gravely 


the solemn proce 


great singer’s voice was beyond his 


control. 

“Now Death has passed,” he said 
huskily, “and Love is in the room” 
He held Mavis to his heart. “Carissimd, 
can you not hear the music of his 


. hes 
wings: 











Ballade Against the Enemies of France* 


(From the French of Francois Villon) 


By Richard le Gallienne 


H, may he meet with dragons belching fire, 
Like Jason, he who sought the fleece of gold; 

Or to a beast, till seven long years transpire, 
Like Nabugodonozor,} king of old, — 
Be changed; or smitten with as vast a woe 
As Helen’s rape brought Troy town long ago; 
Or swallowed be within those bogs of hell 
Where Tantalus and Proserpina dwell; 
More than Job’s sorrows be his evil chance, 
Close-snared as Dedalus, of whom men tell, 
Who could wish evil to the realm of France! 


Four months, head downward, in the marsh’s mire, 
Even as the bittern, may he cry; or, sold 
To the Grand Turk for cash, in harness dire, 
To'l like a bull; or, as the tale is told 

Of Magdalen, for thirty long years go 

Sans wool or linen—yea, unvestured so; 
Drowned, like Narcissus, be he; or, as befell 
Ta Absolom, hang by the hair; ’twere well 
Judas’ dread end were his, or circumstance 
Or horror strange as Simon Magus’ spell, 
Who could wish evfl to the realm of France! 





Were but Octavian king—runs my desire— 
With molten coin, so slowly growing cold, 

To fill his belly! Or might he expire 

3etween revolving millstones crushed and rolled, 
Like good Saint Victor; or in the choking flow 
Of ocean drown, fate worse than Jonah’s know 
In the great whale. Him from thy light expel, 
Phcebus; and, Venus, punishment more fell, 
Deny him thy sweet self; and, @ outrance, 

Curse him, High God, with curse ineffable, 
Who could wish evil to the realm of France! 








Envot 
Prince, may A£folus forth on winds compel 
His soul where, sunk beneath the ocean’s swell, 
The woods of Glaucus gloom, and never glance 
Of hope can fall. In him what good can dwell 


Who could wish evil to the realm of France? 
*Also entitled “Ballade against those who speak ill of France.” 
7 Nebuchadnezzar. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


It was almost with terror that Nance Abbott, visiting her aunt in Calgary, 
found that she was falling in love with Blair Cornwell. Blair, with his way 
still to make in the world, had little but his love and his splendid young man- 
hood to offer, and every fiber in Nance’s beautiful, pampered body rebelled at 
the thought of the hard life of a Canadian rancher’s wife. She had quite other 
plans for herself. Back in England, a very rich man, Willie Chase, was waiting 
impatiently for her to come home and marry him, and love seemed to her a poor 
substitute for twelve thousand pounds a year. So she broke off the affair with 
Blair by suddenly announcing her engagement to Chase and fled back to England, 
trying to persuade herself that the gay whirl of London would soon cure her 
heartache. She did not know that Blair was on the same boat, traveling steerage, 
on his way to England ‘to enlist, and perhaps also with a lingering hope that there 
might still be a chance for him with Nance. That chance was nearer than he 
had dreamed. On the voyage the ship was torpedoed, and there was an explo- 
sion of munitions. Part of the vessel remained afloat, but Nance and Blair 
were the sole survivors. It was soon evident that the wreck wa? slowly sinking, 
and as she was out of the beaten course, the chances of rescue were slight, 
And so, as far removed from the world and all worldly considerations as if 
they were the only man and woman on the planet, with death a matter of hours, 
the lovers resolved to snatch what happiness they could and, for the little time 
that remained, be all in all to each other. Three days of a strangely exalted hap- 
piness followed, and then a ship was sighted, making for the wreck. Instantly 
all the conventional fears of a woman of the world sprang to life in Nance, and, 
in a panic at the thought of her position, she begged Blair to hide and let her be 
found alone. Without a word, he left her, and when the rescuers arrived, they 
found only a hysterical girl. As they lifted her aboard the waiting ship, there 
was an explosion behind them and the wreck disappeared. They had blown it 
up, they explained, as it would be a menace to shipping. Siiddenly Nance realized 
what she had done, and the remorse that was to haunt her day and night rushed 
over her in a flood. Upon her arrival in London, neither her mother nor Willie 
could make her out. Even the shock of her terrible experience did not explain 
the weariness, the dull apathy, that lay heavy upon her. Willie, madly in love 
and unused to having his desires thwarted, urged an immediate marriage as a 
cure, but Nance shrank from the suggestion and begged for further delay. 
Her unhappiness was increased by the fact that the stewardess of the rescuing 
ship had pieced together the story of what really happened on the wreck frost 
the ravings of Nance’s nightmare dreams and was threatening the frightened 
girl with blackmail. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


V J ILLIE CHASE drove his car 
himself to the Regent’s Park 
house the next day. The 
short note on his breakfast table that 
morning had pleased him; it had given 
him a surprise and a thrill. With bent 
brows and a smile, he had read it over, 
and over his coffee and bacon he had 
thought about it a good deal; not about 
what his reply should be—there was no 
doubt of that—but at the reasons for 
the writing of that note. It asked: 
“Willie, are you a perfect darling?’ 
And it replied to its own question: 
“Yes, if you will do something for me. 
A small thing to you, but it seems a 
very big one to me. J] want a hundred 
pounds immediately. And it has oc- 
curred to me that, if you will consider 
ita loan, I could repay you out of the 
irst from the allowance you 


have when we're married 


rithmetic, but u shall work 


for me, and I'll give you inter 


whatever per cent money-lenders 


harge. 

She had felt almost comfortable in 
speaking thus of the hundred pounds 
as a loan, a loan being a transaction that 
might be necessary to any one, but the 
naiveté of her ideas as to repayment 
from his own pocket made Willie smile. 
Presently he laughed deeply. There 
was a shine in his eye. He had few il- 
lusions. 

x 


re 


By May Edginton 


Author of “The Woman Who Broke the Rule,” 
“He That Is Without Sin,” etc.: 


He wrote out a check. 

“Women beat the band!’ he said. 

He telephoned to say he’d call at 
four, and would she be in to receive 
him, please? It was not so much a 
question as a demand, masterful. That 
was how he felt about women. He 
found her in the drawing-room, with a 
tea table drawn up near a small fire. 
The picture she presented thus pleased 
him; it was a sort of domestic augury. 

More than ever he thought it damned 
silly to wait till December. 

She came to meet him. She had been 
cool, unresponsive, but to-day she came 
to meet him, 

“That’s a woman* all over,” he 
thought. 

He took her in his arms and kissed 
her and looked into her eyes with a 
short laugh. 

“What have you been doing? 
said 

“Waiting for you,” she replied pret 
til, 

There was just room for two on the 
small chesterfield behind the tea table. 
He took her hand and played with the 
fingers as they sat side by side. ’ 

“IT don’t mean that,” he said. 
“What's the trouble ?” 

She had her answer ready. 

“Bills.” 

“Frocks and frills?” 

She nodded, looking down at his 
hands and hers, clasped. 


” 


he 








“T’m awfully extravagant and always 
hard up.” 

“Why don’t you marry me to-mor- 
row? Then you should have this hun- 
dred pounds and many others, and no 
‘repayment with interest.’” He laughed 
his deep, short laugh. “You’d have a 
husband instead of a money-lender.” 

“Willie.” 

“Well?” 

“Don’t !” 

“Why not?” 

“I can’t marry yet. I can’t! I must 
have time!” 

“What for?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
And yesterday you promised 

“Yes, I promised, and I'll keep it if 
I have to. But I shan’t if I can help 
it.” 

“What do you mean?” She looked 
up, blenching, into his hard, hot eyes 
for a moment. 

“Just that, darling.” 

“Oh, you won’t worry me?” 

“Yes, I shall. Who wouldn’t? One 
serves a girl’s whims if one must, but 
even the most adamant little girls relent 
sometimes.” 

She wanted ‘to withdraw from his 
suddenly encircling arm, but dared not. 
She was wondering about that hundred 
pounds. Would he give it to her? To- 
day? Or was some kind of bargain 
inevitable ? 

“Willie,” she said, “will you please 
ring?” 

“Anything to get rid of me,” he mut- 
tered, complying. 

She started, her eyes wide open. 

“Oh, no! Don’t be silly! I don’t 
want to get rid of you. Only we may 
as well have tea, mayn’t we? IT always 
die for mine at four.” 

He sat beside her again and waited 
till the page had come and gone before 
he was loverly once more. 

“T’ve brought you what you asked 
for, of course.” 


I just feel—— 


” 
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He slipped the folded check into 
hand. ; 

“Willie,” she said, “you’re a dearf? 
and she held up her mouth. 

“We're all dears,” he responded, a 
little maliciously, “in these circum. 
stances.” 

“You think I’m very grasping?” 

“Of course. Women are. But you 
can only grasp what we give you:” 

“And you?” 

“We grasp the world, women in- 
cluded.” 

“Tt’s true,” she said, with a hard stare 
before her into the pleasant room. 
"“Of course it’s true. But I’m your 
bond slave, equally of course.” 

“T wonder?” 

“If there’s any doubt, why not marry 
and make sure of me?” 

“T’ve told you—I can’t,” she said, 
turning away her head. 

She played with the check absently. 
Then, becoming conscious of the feel 
of it in her fingers, she opened it and 
looked. 

It was for one hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

“Willie, I don’t want 

“The fifty pounds is to pay me my 
interest by and by, of course. Money- 
lenders are awful thieves. Their usury 
is the limit.” 

He laughed. She saw he was 
amused by her conscienceless woman- 
ish manner of, settling money prob- 
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lems. 
“If you spend the fifty before the in- 
terest is due,” he added, “you'll have to 


borrow a bit more to pay it. Women 
rook the world easily.” 
He stayed a long while. They had 


tea quite alone, Mrs. Abbott being out. 
And when he had gone, she sent the 
check to her own account, wrote af- 
other for one hundred pounds, and ad-. 
dressed it to Chrysa Andersen. And 
she threw herself with a steady will 
into the aim to survive and conquer the 
abiding terror in her soul. 
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As May neared, it was not so hard. 
Social claims grew, and her mother 
kept a full engagement list for them 
both. There were several May brides 
of interest to the society weeklies, and 
she saw them all married in fashion- 
able churches. Willie took her out con- 
tinually, too, to lunch or to dine. All 
day, it seemed, her mother or Willie 
took turns at claiming her. All day she 
attended functions of wonderful gayety 
for war time, and teaed and dined and 
fox-trotted away the quick hours. 
Only at night, lonely in her room, was 
she inevitably pursued, remorselessly 
haunted. The long, waking, weeping, 
dreaming nights kept her frail and pale 
and fairy looking. 

She tried, in the futile ways of the 
fashionable young woman, to save her 
soul. She visited hospitals, making 
Willie buy flowers for the wounded, 
which she carried to them. He seldom 
attended her here, sensitive to the fact 
that he could not be in khaki. He had 
an internal trouble, inherited, which his 
lusty appearance and habits belied. He 
used to say: 

"I cans look at those dear 
chaps, and ask ’em this and that, and 
take ’em a bunch of roses, and have ’em 
looking at me and wondering——” 

He found her lacking in sympathy, 
and often asked her, “Can’t you guess 

hat 1 l Her words 


go to 


what it means to a man?” 


were empty, and he felt them 
1 too little to care, That 
hich he knew Yet 


in ever, day by day, he wanted 


It was July when Aunt Nella wrote 
a letter. 

“T’ve heard Nella,” said Mrs. 
Abbott to her husband, “about a girl.” 
\ll day now, re- 


from 


He was very busy. 
instated in his country’s service, he was 
soldiering. His heart was always full 
of the latest draft he had sent out to 
the hell of blood and flame, and he had 


little time to spare for his womenkind 


‘and their little ways. 


“Have you?” he asked absently: 

Mrs. Abbott told Nance: 

“T’ve had a letter from your aunt, 
and she says a girl is coming over here 
whom she wants me to befriend and 
find a post for. A girl you knew. 
Leila Dobson is her name.” Reading 
from her letter, she pursued: “Nella 
says she is a wonderful housekeeper— 
extremely domestic and as good as two 
maids in a house. Moreover, she is su- 
perioy and companionable. I was think- 
ing that, as my parlor maid is leaving, 
I might give the parlor duties to the 
housemaid, and have this girl to do all 
sorts of things—to economize and keep 
things straight and write letters and 
companion you, dear, if the idea ap- 
peals? Nella suggests it.” 

“T should like to see her,” Nance said 
suddenly. 

“Is she a nice girl?” asked Mrs. Ab- 
bott. 

“She’s rather wonderful, in a sort of 
Way.” 

“She might save me money,” said 
Mrs. Abbott. “I’m a wretched house- 
keeper.” 

“She’s very clever, mother, in that 
way.” 

“And you like her, love?” 

“T don’t like her.” 

“But you want to see her?” 

I’ve 

and I 
ly ippy as Just to 
see some one from Aunt Nella’s would 


awfully happy there. 
Im my life, 


1 


be like turning back a page— . 

“You’re talking nonsense, of course. 
Going back is never any good. Only 
young people want tc do it. This girl 
arrives early next week, and will come 
at once to see me. The question is, 
shall I engage her?” 

While Mrs. Abbott discussed this 
matter with herself, the girl sat look- 
ing out over Regent’s Park. And in- 
rich the decorous 


stead of the trees, 
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walks and green spaces, she saw a wide, 
white, wind-swept tract, a frozen river, 
and two people flying down it, hand 
locked in hand. 

Hugging her pain, she was thinking: 

“T shall talk to her about him. She 
will talk to me.” 

The fascination that dear, yet terri- 
ble, reminiscence holds for women held 
her. 

She felt no more antipathy to Leila. 
The cold, deep-eyed girl was a vehicle 
for the transfer of emotions. Leila was 
not so strange to her now as was her 
own mother ; there was more sympathy, 
more knowledgegbetween them. They 
had stood together in that snowland, 
had spoken together of and to—him. A 
bond tugged like the rope that leads an 
ox to slaughter. 

“Mother,” she said, “I 
would engage her.” 

“These people, these halfway peo- 
ple,” Mrs. Abbott mused, “are so dif- 
ficult. They’re not servants, yet they’re 
not privileged. But economy would be 
a great consideration, and Nella speaks 
of economy.” 

“You would like her. She’s clever— 
clever enough not to be obtrusive.” 

“T will see her. Do you mean you’d 
really like her to go about with?” 

“T believe so.” 

“And I could use her in a hundred 
ways,” said Mrs. Abbott, with the faint, 
shrewd lines of the keen bargainer ap- 
smooth 


wish you 


pearing for a moment on her 
face. 

Colonel Abbott stood in the doorway. 

He said: ‘My dear, I want a little 
dinner in a few days’ time. Can you 
arrange when?” 

From her seat by the window, Nance 
looked at her father. He was happy 
and looked it; happier, in his harness, 
than he had been for fifteen years out 
of it. He was like a man who found 
the world good, who felt himself of 
purpose in it. No more the aimless 
hours in a West End club; no more the 
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idle strolling in the park; no more the 
eager acceptance of week-end invita | 
tions to some old crony in the country 
for golf, for shooting, for fishing, for 
a couple of days’ hunting. He was 
part of the great hub of the great wheel 
that turns without ceasing. His heart 
was young again. This had the great 
war done for him. 

He came to put his hand on the back 
of his wife’s chair and looked down 
upon her, concerned with petty busi- 
ness at her desk. He glanced across at 
his daughter. Thought was in his eyes, 
Perhaps he wondered a little at the im- 
munity of these two pretty women from 
the tragedy being played in the real 
world. Graceful in furbelows, they 
took stalls and regarded it from their 
easy seats. A Red Cross sale, a charity 
matinée, a flag day—there their labors 
ceased. 

His wife lifted her eyes and met his, 
smiling. But she was a little preoc- 
cupied still. She fingered her engage- 
ment list. 

“T don’t know how women can keep 
those nowadays,” he said. 

“One still has one’s duties.” 

*“Duties! Well, well.” He gave it 
up and repeated good-naturedly, “My 
dear, I want a little dinner soon.” 

“What kind of a little dinner, dear?” 

‘“A good one!” 

“But 

“Some of my boy 


for whom ?” 


” 


said he with a 
delightful and fatherly smile 


“Are they nice?” 

“They’re soldier boys, and ready to 
die for you both to-morrow.” 

“Of course I shall be charmed,” she 
murmured a little hurriedly. She ran 
an expressive finger down her engage 
ment list, and it was very full. 

“In ten days I can do it, dear.” 

“If you can’t give them an evening 
till then, Margot, I suppose it will have 
to do. They are three boys taking the 
guards’ course.” 
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” 


“They will all go far, unless 
Here he stopped and said cheerily, 
“How do any of us know what any of 
us will do? War is a time when to-day 
matters most; not yesterday or to-mor- 
row, but to-day.” 

He went out again; and from her 
seat of observation, Nance said dream- 
ily: 

“Father is fine. 
of us.” 

“Every man is a hero nowadays. 
They all get awf'lly spoiled.” 

“Mother, how can you?” 

“My darling, all you young girls are 
filled with heroics. I’m sometimes half 

look was keen—‘“that 
Willie over because he’s 


” 


He’s finer than any 


afraid” —he1 
you'll throw 
not a soldier. 

“He can’t help that.” 

“Of course he can't. And he’s very 
generous—to hospitals and places. He 
does all he can—all he can. I hope you 
realize that.”’ 

“[ realize everything about him.” 

“If I felt that,” said Mrs. 
Abbott, at her motherliest, “I should 
bé happier. He is a fine nature—so 


sure of 


strong, so reliant.” 

The girl sauntered out, unresponsive. 
On the stairs, she met her father again, 
and, on an impulse, went quickly to 
him. 

“Father, your little dinner for your 
T’ll put my 


n shall be a success. 


d carry it off spiel 


a magnifi 

I] coming.” 
“Have I met him or heard his name ?” 
“He’s only just been gazetted. No, I 
think have not. He came to me 
two months ago and asked me to ap- 
ply for him to be sent to my own regi- 
ment. He’s had cousins—or people—in 


you 


the Eastshires a generation or two ago. 
I don’t recall them, but that’s the rea- 
son he gave for wanting to serve under 
me.” 


” 


“His name is? 


“Charles Seaton.” 

“T haven’t heasd it.” 

“Some day people will. Unless—as I 
said———-” His voice fell. He twisted 
his little mustache. “Dear boys,” he 
said, “I love ’em! When they go down 

“Poor father!” 

“You understand better than your 
mother, I think sometimes.” 

“Mother’s never had trouble.” 

“My child, neither have you!” 

“Never, of course.” She kissed him 
quickly, and with a little hug relieved 
her taut nerves. “Good-by, you dear 
thing, if you’re going out.” 

She ran upstairs and waved down to 
him, halfway. She thought he looked 
like a young man, with that distance 
between them. He waved back, then 
went out with a quick step, springing, 
keen. He went to his little share ‘in 
the Great Purpose, and urgently and 
faithfully, like millions of others, he 
gave himself. There solved the 
mystery of his renewed youth. She felt 
older than her own father as she wan- 
dered aimlessly upstairs. She felt like 
some one who has reached and passed 
the last unworthy goal and has noth- 
ing to steer for. She drifted—fast, be- 
cause the little business she called life 
was performed in a series of rushes, 


was 


but her course was goalless. 
She thought of the Vesta drifting to 
doom, submerged at last, pride of 
gone 
king her hands and pacing about 
her room, she thought desperately. She 
must learn how to live, how to swim 
in this current so that she could keep 
her head above it. 
Some women had religion. 
Tentatively she went back to God, 
the God of her childhood. On her knees 
she prayed. But prayer left her un- 
touched. It was babylike, impotent. 
She had not grown up with it, but had 
left it behind, lost on the track down 
had followed her mother. 


which she 








Now, when she sought for and found it 
again, it was such a little thing, unsatis- 
fying. Her God was as a nurse spe- 
ciously promising, “I will take care of 
you, and I wil bring you, dear, a light.” 
She had left the safe nursery so long 
ago that these things, hung upon a 
child’s credulity, had lost their power 
to soothe. 

She rose from her knees, angry a 
little. 

“T will marry him,” she thought, and 
bit her lip. “I will have children.” 

She shuddered. 

“Soldiers,” she thought, “have no to- 
morrow. I will be like that, too.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Leila arrived. 

Quiet, sober, deep-eyed, furtive, yet 
pleasing, she contrived to effect the en- 
gagement with Mrs. Abbott. She could 
and would do so much, to lighten the 
load of that mildly complaining lady. 
She would arrange and buy the flowers; 
undertake the marketing and reduce the 
housekeeping bills; sew; write letters; 
go on errands; substitute in a superior 
way for the third woman servant in 
the house. She snapped her mouth 
over the page, and said sharply that he 
was lazy. In thirty-six hours, she held 
the domestic reins and evolved a great 
order. 

To Nance she was honey. 

Nance stayed in to meet her on the 
afternoon she and they had 
tea together in Mrs. Abbott’s sitting 
room. Leila loved the scent of the 
ubiquitous lilies; she loved the green 
and amber; she loved the egotistic pug, 
she avowed with a gush of sweetness. 
And she said, in a voice of mourning: 

“But you, Miss Abbott! You’re 
frayed to a shadow of what you were. 
You’re positively fragile. It’s no won- 
der, either, I’m sure, but, oh, what a 
pity !” 


arrived, 
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“That awful time!” Nance 
mured. 

“Oh, yes! We all felt for you. Mrs, 
Prospect was horror-struck, and even 
your uncle Po 

“Why ‘even’ my uncle?” 

“Oh, Miss Abbott, I don’t know. I 
really didn’t mean to put it like that,” 

“He disapproved of me.” 

“His ideas are a little rigid.” 

“What did my uncle say?” 

“He said: ‘Poor girl, she didn’t quite 
deserve that, though she needed some 
tough lesson to make her take life seri- 
ously.’ ” 

“How ekind of him!” 
a little sardonically. 

Leila nibbled her scone. She looked 
around the. room and at Nance’s face, 
Then she said, as if impulsively: 

“Mrs. Prospect and I were so afraid 
you would know and bit the 
words from her tongue as impulsively 
as she had uttered them. “I’m a fool,” 
she said, with an excellent appearance 
of vexation. “If you don’t know, that’s 
just the way to let it out.” 

“You may as well be quite explicit.” 

“You did know?” said Leila, eying 
her, and as if vastly relieved. “Then 
I’ve done no harm.” 

Nance put her hands calmly in her 
lap. Hoping they would keep still, she 
looked down at them distrustfully. 
Hands betrayed one so. She answered 
without emotion: 

“T’m 
But, please, you must tell me just 


omy 





She laughed 





sure you have done no harm, 
what 
you mean.” 

“We thought you probably knew that 
Mr. Cornwell——” 

The name, only the name, flooded 
Nance with color and joy. She realized 
in that moment that the veil was down 


between herself and Leila; she had 


shown her passion, and did not care. 
Leila stared openly, with no change in 
her own expression, 

“We were afraid you knew that he 
had sailed on the Vesta, too.” 
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Nance was silent. 

“You did know? You met him on 
the boat? If he traveled in the same 
class, that is we 

Nance lied: 

“No, I didn’t meet him. = | 
know he was there.” 

“Oh! I shouldn’t have told you! Oh, 
I shall never forgive myself!” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt’s so dreadful for you to know.” 

“Perhaps so. One has to live on, 
though.” 

“And 
voyage?” 

“No. Never.” 

“He was drowned. 
survivors except you.” 

“He must have been drowned.” She 
spoke faintly, and shut her eyes; then, 
opening them wide, she fixed them on 
Leila’s absorbed face. 

“Tell me,” she pleaded, stretching out 
her hand to the other girl’s wrist, “what 
happened to his farm—to the chestnut 
horse, to—the dog. I want to know 
all about it. Oh, you can’t think how 
much I want some one to tell me!” 

She listened while Leila went 
again the story she had already heard 
from Blair. She could not have heard 
it too many times. The tale of his 
smallest actions was to her one of the 
first the world. And by and 
Ss yoice paused. the room 


didn’t 


you never met during the 


’ 


There were no 


over 


tales in 


by, Vv he nN if eila’ 


Nance 


I don’t 


said 


know,” 
. 


don’t | 
Leila continued, 


now. 
in her soft, pertina- 
cious way: 

“He did, and we knew it. You, of 
course, Miss Abbott, have your life to 
live, and you are engaged to a very rich 
man, and Mr. Cornwell is drowned. 
The best thing for vou to do—but how 
cruel ‘best things’ are!—is to be brave, 
with your 
Oh, how I 


as you are, and to go on 


plans. 


[ admire you for it. 


admire you! If it were I, I should © 
have been broken. I couldn’t have hid- ~ 
den it as you do. I see the change in ~ 
you ; I saw it when I first came in. But 
you are not going to let Mr. Chase 
see it. You are very brave. I under- 
stand so well. I sympathize with all 
my heart.” 

“You really must not make any mis- 
take about me,” said Nance, drawing 
back a little from the searching quality 
of the other’s pity. ‘‘You—you must 
not make any mistake.” 

“T do not,” Leila replied. 

“When I said good-by to him 

“At the porch, in the snow. I re- 
member the moon. It was so romantic.” 

Nance paused, stifled. No. That 
had not been good-by. Those days and 
nights on the V’esta—those had been 
their dreadful and sweet farewell. Leila 
ran on innocently: 

“T sometimes wondered. I was some- 
times afraid lest you should throw up 
all you have here’”—her gaze wandered 
around the room—‘for a farm in Can- 
ada. It would have been the greatest 
shame. You would never have stood it, 
never have borne the dreadful, long, 
lonely winters and the sameness of the 
and the freezing cold of the 
nights.” 

“The people I met seemed happy.” 

“You saw them at play. Play comes 
very seldom to most settlers and their 


” 


days 


” 


wives. 

N Sai wly, regarding Leila 
with her mise 

“T think I should have borne it quite 
well—as well as all those women. The 
chief thing is to love. Sometimes I have a 
tried not to think so, but now I am sure 
I could be happy anywhere with a man 
I loved. That is not to say that I—I 
loved——” 

“No! No!” said Leila. “Of course 
not! You were engaged to be married 
before you came out. I quite under- 
stand.” 

“Does she?” Nance thought. 


1 
ible, earnest eves: 
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“Mr. Cornwell’s friends,” said Leila, 
speaking the name in a determined and 
deliberate fashion, “‘were awfully sorry 
to know of his death. Several people, 
knowing I was coming to London, and 
knowing you and he had sailed on the 
same boat, asked me to find out if you 
had any exclusive news of him.”, 

“*Exclusive’ news? I?” 

“T mean, you were friends. Had you 
traveled in the same class, you were 
bound to find each other and—and see 
a good deal of each other.” 

“T have nothing to tell any one.” 

“As I thought,” Leila murmured. “I 
said, ‘I am sure Miss Abbott will have 
nothing to tell us.’” 

A wave of fear went through Nance 
at the other’s tone. Yet it suggested 
nothing. A slight smile of meditation 
moved Leila Dobson’s lips. Her eyes 
were blank, innocent, appropriately 
sad. The two girls regarded each other, 
and after a moment or two, Leila rose, 
without haste, and inquired: 

“Perhaps I could go to my room now, 
Miss Abbott, and unpack? Mrs. Abbott 
may want to see me as soon as she 
comes in.” 

“T will come with you.” 

The bedroom assigned to Leila was 
like a walled-off odd corner on the 
third floor. It was small, ill shaped, 
with no prettiness. It allotted 
position in the house, clearly 
murmured a grateful f 
it as she entered. 

While Leila unpa still 
talked. The unpacking small 
business; the clothing revealed was re- 
markably poor to the eyes of Nance 
Abbott. She looked as little as 
sible, aware that here was marked the 
hostile ground between the two women. 
The poor woman displayed her paucity 
to the richer. 

3ut Leila remained satisfied, serene 
and grateful. 

She expressed herself happy in com- 
ing to them. London was lovely. 


Leila’s 
But she 
satisfaction with 
a they 


Was a 


ke 


pe S- 


“T feel,” she said, as she brushed her! 


hair, “that I am going to begin a new § 


life, a good one. Such a life as I’ve 
never had before. Do you know, when 
you first came to Mrs. Prospect’s, you 
were a wonder to me?” 

al a 

“Your hands were so well kept; you 
looked so soft; your clothes were right, 
And your hair, of course, is lovely. I 
suppose you have it shampooed and 
treated regularly. 
I’ve never had a professional shampoo 
in my life? But I’m going to begin. 
I’m going to have my hair waved.” 

“I must take you to the hair-dresser 
we go to a 

Here she paused. A faint reluctance 
to take Leila to Chrysa Andersen came 
to her. But it was stupid, and the 
Swede had to be kept pleased, fed with 
new clients. Leila was crying: 

“Oh, will you, Miss Abbott? How 
kind you are! My hair is awful, isn’t 
it?) When shall we go?” 

“I’m due there to-morrow 
ing.” 

“T suppose Mrs. Abbott will want me 
in the mornings.” 

“Not necessarily. It will be a mat- 
ter of arrangement. I’ll say I want you 
with me to-morrow at eleven, if you 
like.” 

“You are too good!” 

“She'll make you go to her reg- 
l l LI ly 


morn- 


That is,’ hum- 

bly, “if I can be spared.” 

“You'll have 
sure.” 

Leila was tucking the last ugly black 
hairpin in place when a knock fell on 
the door, and Mrs, Abbott, receiving 
permission, entered. For a moment her 
large, bored eyes regarded her new 
amanuensis keenly. She looked surpris- 
edly at her daughter, sitting in the 
wicker chair which was the only at- 
tempt at luxury the room supplied. 

“Nance, my love, you here! You are 


your free time, I’m 


Now, do you know, * 
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) Miss Dobson? -How do you do? I 
' Jooked’ in to see if you are quite com- 
' fortable.” 

“Oh, most comfortable, thank you, 
Mrs. Abbott.” 

“You have had tea?” Mrs. Abbott 
drawled. “That is right.” She gazed 
vaguely around. “And you are un- 
packing. We mustn’t hinder you. Din- 
ner is at eight. Will you dine with us 
to-night? Nance dear, can you spare 
me a few minutes?” 

Nance followed her mother out. The 
lady walked with unaccustomed brisk- 
ness down a flight of stairs to the 
green-and-amber room. Closing the 
door, she said: 

“My dear, ! wouldn’t sit with that 
young person in her bedroom. | 
wouldn’t fuss her. It’s always a mis- 
take.” 

And Leila, left behind, smiled, but 
without the cloak of her humility. She 
looked in her glass and accepted her- 
self as she was—for the immediate 
present only. She thought, recalling 
bitterly the sleek grooming and the soft 
graces of mother and daughter: 

“Soon I'll be like you. Soon there 
shan’t be a pin between us. You dole 
out my wages; you give me this hid- 
cous room; you raise your eyebrows 
when you look at me; but “i 

She sought out her one evening gown, 
troubled at its poverty, and resentful. 


=) 


“Who knows what may happen?” she 
“4 


The girls were at Chrysa’s the next 
morning by eleven. The hair-dresser’s 
room was well appointed and scrupu- 
lously clean. White-and-metal fittings 
winked in the light, and pink-and-blue 
chintz upholstered everything available. 
You could be manicured, or “sham- 
pooed, waved, and dressed,” cheaper 
than anywhere else in London, and 
beautifully. Chrysa’s third client that 
morning was descending to her waiting 
carriage as Nance and Leila went up- 


stairs. Chrysa herself crackled in her 
wonderful white, with her pink face 
pinker, her gold hair goldier, and her 
mature figure plumper than ever. The 
windows were wide open, showing a 
summer sky as clear as her own china- 
like eyes. 

She greeted Nance Abbott with the 
familiarity of one woman who shares 
toilet secrets with another, even if in 
the rdle of commerce toward customer; 
but over Leila her opaque eyes moved 
sedately, inquiring. 

“T have brought a new client,” Nance 
said, “my mother’s secretary, Miss 
Dobson.” 

The Swede smiled, showing large 
white teeth. 

“Thank you, miss,” she replied. 
“Good morning, miss,” to Leila. 

Relieved by the presence of a third 
person from Chrysa’s frequent allu- 
sions to things of which she wished 
never to speak again, Nance sat for the 
hair brushing. Leila was behind, in a 
chintz chair, supposedly reading the 
Ladies’ Field, but furtively from be- 
hind it watching the process before the 
mirror. Chrysa worked like a machine, 
tirelessly. Her fat white arms alter- 
nated in rhythmic strokes. All the 
while she brushed she talked: How 
was Mrs. Abbott? Miss Abbott’s hair 
Was improving every week. Lady 
Waring had just been in. A famous 
actress had become a client. Might she 
i treatment this morn- 


’ 


advise an electric 
ing? 

All the while, Leila and lis- 
tened and thought what a great and 
solemn business was this business of 
beauty; with what system these soft- 
bred, clever-brained women and girls 
pursued it. It was all new to her. In 
her extreme youth, she had been so 
poor; then she had gone to Canada. 
Fresh from the primitiveness of that, 
she enjoyed herself looking around the 
hair-dresser’s room—at the manicure 
table intricately set out and the white 


looked 
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shelves where pots of cream and bot- 
tles of lotion stood. And there was a 
lovely, warm scent throughout the 
place, like roses. 

She looked, with her ingrained re 
sentment, at the burnished hair flowing 
down the back of the girl before the 
mirror. , 

“My hair,” she thought, “might have 
looked like that if I’d had chances.” 

She liked sitting here idly, among 
these little luxuries, imagining, “If I’d 
had her chances si 

Nance was going to an early lunch 
appointment when the business with 
Chrysa was through. At half past 
eleven, her hair was finished, and 
she.was manicured. At twelve she left. 
Leila slipped sybaritically into the va- 
cated chair. 

She met the Swede’s eyes looking her 
over, head to toe, in the mirror. For 
a minute they stared at each other. 

“You wish your hair brushed, miss ?” 

“Shampooed, waved, and dressed, if 
you’ve time. And I want a manicure 
afterward.” P 4 

“T will make time, miss.” 

She consulted an engagement book, 
though, before she proceeded to busi- 
ness. 

In five minutes, Chrysa was talking 
In five more, she had Leila 


discreetly. 
talking, not. so discreetly. In a quar 
ter of an hour, they were watching each 
other in the glass, each feeling i 
were, f¢ r the othe1 i 
intentions. 

Chrysa said: “So you 

Miss Abbott in Canada, miss? 
She is a very charming young lady, one 
of my most satisfactory clients. Such 
lovely hair! And she has been most 
kind to me. It was owing to her that I 
first started here a few months ago.” 

“Only a few months ago?” 

“T was a stewardess on the ship that 
picked Miss Abbott off the wreck of the 
V esta.” 

“Oh, were you really?’ 


’ 
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“T was. It was a terrible expérie 
for a young lady. She has a very 
sitive nature. She seemed distraete 
when she came aboard, and I shal 
never forget her all the first night.” 

“You mean?” 

“She sobbed and cried. And even in 
her ‘sleep, she couldn’t rest. She was 
moaning and calling to some one—some 
friend of hers, I suppose, miss—who 
had been lost on the Vesta.” 

Leila Dobson’s throat beat, and she 
Was conscious of the woman’s china 
gray eyes expressionlessly meeting her 
own reflected ones. 

She managed calmly: “I wonder who 


599 


it was! 

“The name—the first name, I sup 
pose, miss—was Blair.” 

“Oh!” said Leila sharply. Then, 
evasively, “How quickly my hair is dry- 
ing! I wish you’d put a good lotion on, 
too. If you have something to suit me, 
I'll buy a bottle.” 

But Chrysa continued :- 

“You know the name, miss?” 

Leila after hesitation: 
“Yes.” 

“T expect the gentleman sailed on the 
Vesta?” 

Vea" 

“Poor young lady!” said Chrysa, her 
glance downward as in sorrowful sym- 
pathy. “How she reproached herself!” 

“For what?” Leila gasped eagerly. 


“For his death, apparently, 


answered, 


Che 
‘Blair! Blair! I di I 
left to drown! Have I killed you 
Blair? and a great many other things.’ 

“What other things?” 

“IT would really rather not say, miss, 
said Chrysa, and fell into her artftl 
secrecy. 

Leila gulped her excitement. She 
asked quite quietly, after a pause: 

“T suppose they had been together 
when the ship was struck? And—and 
—what then?” 

“The young lady has a secret thats 
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“too heavy for her. I was afraid she 
would break down under it,” said 
Chrysa gravely. “I suppose the gentle- 
man was a—very great friend of hers, 
miss?” 

“He was in love with her,” said Leila 
shortly; then, recklessly, she added, 
“And she with him.” 

She fell into a maze of thought while 
the woman brushed her hair. Nance 
had denied knowing that Blair was on 
the boat, yet had betrayed little surprise 
or dismay on hearing of it. Her de- 
nial itself had been a lie. This woman 
now proved that. She looked steadily 
at Chrysa in the glass, and suddenly, 
for no reason, the Swede smiled. 

They had, each, revealed something 
to the other. 

Chrysa said, dropping all ambiguity: 

“T felt sure Miss Abbott’s—friend— 
had sailed on that boat.” 

Leila answered in like fashion: 

“IT was sure she knew he was there.” 

The Swede said banally: 

“Life is a queer business.” 

Leila answered with the same banal- 
ity: 

“Yes, indeed.” 

Presently Chrysa continued, as she 
manipulated the client’s hair: 

“Miss Abbott tells every one that she 
was alone on the wreck, but I gathered 
otherwise. Of have said 
nothing.” Here she spoke almost the 


literal t h 


course, | 


“One would not wish to 
lady.” 
1d | eila, absorbed, 
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| ing seen him on 
What do you think happened ?” 

The iil-concealed suspicton she en- 
joyed peered from her face at Chrysa’s, 
reflected above her in the glass. 

“Ah,” the Swede rejoined, “there 
lies the mystery. It wouldn’t be a 
pleasant thing for the young lady if her 
story were questioned now.” 

Her pinkish hands continued their 
work delicately ; her pink face remained 
bland; her china eyes had no depths. 


Innocence sat on her as obtrusively as 
did her crackling white dress. 

“Thank you,” said Leila very 
thoughtfully, when her hair was fin- 
ished. “I will be manicured now.” 

While Chrysa brought the orange- 
flower water and the tiny, shining tools, 
she studied her own effect. She 
thought, triumphant : 

“How I’m improved! Soon I'll be 
like her. There won’t be a pin’s dif- 
ference between us.” 

Upon this thought, pervading it 
subtly, came a sense of undefined 
power. She smelled mystery and 
sensed insidious profits accruing. As 
Chrysa began to train her finger nails, 
she wondered, looking at the stout 
young woman, just how little she knew 
and how much she guessed. 

Leila was no fool. One could go on 
guessing till one was proved wrong 
openly ; then one would just be back at 
the starting point again, to begin anew. 
That was all. 

She uttered aloud again, as from a 
reverie: 

“She showed no surprise when I told 
her he was on the boat, and yet she 
declared she hadn’t known.” 

“I beg your pardon, miss? 
Chrysa, and looked blank. 

She had given away as much as she 
cared to in her quest for more detailed 
knowledge. 

Leila closed sharp white teeth down 
vexation. 


* said 


her lower lip in 
Brought by cold 
back to herself, she, too, thought: 

“Why should I tell this woman any- 
thing? Why not keep everything to 
myself, for myself? I’ve talked too 
much.” 

Her nails finished, she rose without a 
further word. 

“Five shillings, if you please, miss,” 
said Chrysa, all tradeswoman. 

Leila nearly emptied her 
purse, but thought, as she laid the pre- 
cious coins down: 


upon 


Chrysa’s smugness 


hungry 
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“Soon there’ll be the salary. And 


who knows how long before 


” 


The glimmer before her eyes was the — 


glimmer of a wedding ring—a very fat 
one, symbol of much gold. London, 
surely, was surfeit with rich men. And 
in what other direction could a poor 
and lonely. woman seek wealth in 
safety? 

“T hope you will come to me reg- 
ularly, miss,” Chrysa insinuated; add- 
‘ing, “I could do a good deal with your 
hair.” 

“I shall come as often as I can af: 
ford to,” Leila replied frankly. 

“Oh, miss, don’t let that worry you!” 

Leila looked and beheld a smile. She 
answered it with one of dawning com- 
prehension. Then she went out to find 
her way to the market, to buy the flow- 
ers for Mrs. Abbott’s dinner table and 
for the green-and-amber room, dedi- 
cate to lilies. She carried home a 
sheaf of them, shedding and 
golden pollen indiscriminately. From 
the omnibus top she looked down upon 
London, at myriads of little people hur- 
rying to toil. She was, indubitably, of 
such as they. Yet, as she left the 
Strand, rode up. the Haymarket, and 
beheld some butterflies passing in to 
lunch at the Pall Mall and the Carlton, 
attended by distinguished khaki, she 
promised herself: “I will belong to 
them!” She gazed at well-fitted 
rolling down the wide 
elf, one day, upon 


scent 


Cars 
street, and 
imagined h on such 
great, soft springs. 

As she entered the house at Regent’s 
Park, there was such a car drawn up 
outside. An elderly chauffeur, in quiet 
livery, sat within, like a statue. She 
passed in, using a latchkey which she 
had been given—her orders were never 
to trouble the servants in any 
and, coming down the 
man. Of middle height, 
ders, strength and heaviness, he struck 
Demurely she went 


way— 
stairs, saw a 
wide shoul 


upon her memory. 


across the hall, and in the center th 

She knew him for Willie Chase. He 
looked at her doubtfully, courteously, 
yet with that appraisement in his eye 
which she always liked to call forth in 
men. She hated to feel herself passed 
by; she was not negligible. With her 
hair exquisitely dressed under her wide 
hat, her simple frock, and her sheaf of 
lilies, she struck a note pleasing enough 
to interest. He smiled; his brick-red 
face lighted, and he said: 

“T believe I have heard of you—Mrs, 
Abbott’s new secretary, Miss Dobson,” 

She looked at him full, with the mys- 
terious look which she gave to all men 
alike. 

“And I think I saw your photograph 
some time ago, when Miss Abbott was 
in Canada.” 

“T’m glad to think I am 
bered.” 

She smiled, and after hovering for 
a moment, passed on. Mounting the 
stairs, she knew that he had turned and 
was looking after her. It was several 
moments heard his meas- 
ured tread continuing over the paved 
hall, and by that time she had reached 
the door of the green-and-amber room 
and was humbly knocking. 

Mrs. Abbott was at her desk, im- 
mersed in letters. She looked up, 
barely. 
“ he 


ange 


remem- 


before she 


lilies?” she murmured. “Ar 


them, please There are notes 


for you to write, too.” 
While she rij ped open letter after 
letter, Leila 
dispersing her flowers. 

She stood by Mrs. Abbott, receiving 
instructions about letter writing. She 
compiled a stores list; and in the after 
noon visited numerous provision shops, 
comparing and giving orders 
where goods were cheapest. 

Nance returned 
bott was out. 

“T am to tell you, Miss Abbott,” said 


moved about noiselessly, 


prices 


Mrs, Ab 


for tea. 
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“Leila smoothly, rising from her letter 
writing, “that Mr. Chase called soon 
after you went out to lunch.” 

“Thanks. You saw him?” 

“IT met him as he was going out.” 

“Do you think his portrait was a 
good one? Did you recognize him?” 

“Oh, at once. He has such a nice 
face.” 

“I’ve never heard it described—just 
like that—before.” 

Leila resumed her seat. 

“I’m sure he will make a perfect hus- 
band,” she said, with one of her gushes 
of sweetness. 

“Any one can have him, for all I 
care.” 

“Miss Abbott ?” 

Nance exclaimed hurriedly: 

“What silly things one says without 
thinking! I was trying—to be funny. 
I didn’t mean that, of course.” 

Leila smiled. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Once more in the basket chair in the 
ugly room that was Leila’s, Nance 
asked : 

“What will you wear to-night?” 

“What I always wear,” Leila 
swered. 

“Your black frock ?” 

"its all ] present. | 
get another as soon 

“Vou 


said 


an- 


have at shall 
can.” 


Sag 


an 
look very nice in Nance 
kindly 

Is any one very interesting coming 
to-night?” Leila asked. 

“Father’s three newest subalterns.” 

“Do you know them, Miss Abbott ?” 

“I don’t. We’ve had scores of them 
to dinner, but these are three quite 
new ones.” 

“Of course,” said Leila after a pause, 
“to be in the army nowadays doesn’t 
mean that a man is rich.” 

“It doesn’t.” 

Leila sighed softly. 


“I was a fool,” she thought, “to sup- 
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pose that a girl in my position was go- 
ing to meet all the. eligibles in London. 
I’m only asked to dine to-night because 
these three young men don’t matter, 
and another woman is wanted.” She 
lifted the old black frock from her bed 
caustically. “I don’t matter, either,” 
she said to herself with a little savage- 
ness. “The sooner I knuckle under to 
that, the better.” 

Nance, idle in the 
watched her dressing. 

“You'll be late,” said Leila, turning 
on her with a mouthful of hairpins. 

“T’ll hurry. It doesn’t mater how I 
look to-night.” 

“Because Mr. Chase isn’t coming?” 

“Because no one who matters is com- 
ing. Willie isn’t the only person of im- 
portance in the world.” 

“I wonder if he knows you think 
that.” 

“A man of the world knows a very 
great deal. If he’s cheated, it is always 
open-eyed.” 

Again Leila said, “You'll be very 
late,” as she dropped the black frock 
over her head. She fastened it nim- 
bly. “I’m very early, but then I have 
duties. Your mother has dispensed 
with her parlor maid, and that other 
girl needs training. My word, she ex- 
hausts my patience! I have to reset the 
table practically every night.” 

“Your energy is wonderful.” 

‘Necessity drives. I have my living.” 
said Nance suddenly, “isn’t 
it rather good fun to have to earn what 
you Doesn’t it seem 
more purposeful ?” 

“You try it!” 

Leila whisked out, as she retaliated, 
and ran downstairs. Contempt stirred 
her—contempt against these soft 
women who seemed sometimes to 
mourn their lot because it was cast in 
pleasant places, and who suggested that 
the part of the laborer in the field was 
an enviable and exhilarating one. Pet- 
ted fools! Lapdog loves! They little 


basket chair, 


“y 21. 99 
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get? make life 
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knew! These Abbott women who 
whined of poverty on three thousand a 
year did not so much sicken as incense 
her. With the vim of her dull anger, 
she folded table napkins into the 
requisite shapes, arranged flowers, 
drilled the housemaid with sharp and 
incredible vigor, until, looking up, she 
saw Mrs. Abbott standing in the door- 
way. The lady smiled, well pleased. 

“Your tasks over?” she inquired. 

“Yes,” said Leila, dropping her fiery 
eyes, while the maid escaped. 

“You are wonderful,” said Mrs. Ab- 
bott graciously. “Coie into the draw- 
ing-room and rest a few moments be- 
fore those boys arrive. I’m sure you 
need it.” 

Leila, aseshe followed her, said, with 
a caustic smile behind her back: 

“T saved eightpence on the new can- 
dle shades.” 

“ightpence !” 
“That is right! 
a few there—systematically 
make such a difference with a limited 
income.” 

Leila pursued: “I have told cook to 
try half the quantity of eggs in all she 
makes.” 

“Splendid!” cried Mrs. Abbott, with 
lively gratification. ‘‘We are so poor 
that really any economy is very neces- 
You will 


you really 


said Mrs. Abbott. 
A few pence here and 
saved— 


Sary. me appreciate 
inaugurate thorough 


Ty ; +1 


you if 


housekeeping reforms 
to make jy el lued, Mi 
son.” 

To hide her curling lip, the girl 
turned to the bridge table. Assuring 
herself of the array of 
packs and markers, with her back to 
her employer, she could smile. 


proper card 


“This woman,” she thought, “is silk 
throughout, and I’m cotton and 
tion but day there 
a pen’north of difference 
. 


us. 


Colone l 


imita- 


lace, some shan’t 


be between 


came in simultane- 


Abbott 


Ainslee’s 


ously with the ring at the front-dg 
bell. 

He. said, ‘“Where’s Nance?” and 
kissed his wife, whom he had not seeq 
all day. “Late as usual!” he said 
“Late as usual! Something’s happened 
to Nance. She doesn’t want to do any. 
thing or go anywhere. It’s all under 
protest, and done at the very last mo- 
ment. We must be punctual with din- 
ner to-night.” 

“As far as dinner is concerned,” Leila 
said, going to him and speaking softly, 
“it will be served absolutely punctu- 
ally.” 

She looked at him with her deep eyes, 
and made him smile and exclaim: 

“Miss Dobson is a marvel—an angel 
in the house.” 

The door opened, and three young 
men followed the page into the room, 

The precocious child announced: 

“Mr. Thompson, Mr. Barnet, Mr, 
Seaton.” 

As Leila stood unobtrusive, 
watching—more keenly than they knew 
—the young men shake hands with the 
hostess and host, her heart jumped, her 
eyes dilated, her lips dried. She saw 
two negligible youths—and a third. He 
was tall, vibrantly alive from top to 
toe; his tanned face was clean cut and 
strong; his steady eyes turned on her 
and looked her over and through po 
litely, bl 


leaning to het 
g n 


aside, 


nkly, unresponsive: to the ques- 
Only the serv- 


tion 


own 
on the Ipper 


him at 


between 
must be. 
No recognition entered his glance, 
In her brain decisions formed ince 
herently: “It cannot be! But it is! It 
is!” 

Colonel Abbott was speaking, a hand 
on the young soldier’s arm: 

“Mr. Seaton, Miss Dobson.” 

She bowed mechanically, forgetting 
completely her pose of the mysterious 
feminine. For the other two men she 


he 


‘ 
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managed, in somewise, to recall it. One 
of the youths was obviously impressed 
and, moving nearer, made to her some 
shy remarks, She replied with sweet- 
ness, but knew infallibly that he was 
not worth while. Her eyes traveled 
back to the tallest subaltern, wandered 
over him, hesitant, perplexed. He was 
talking, casually, but with a proper and 
charming attentiveness, to his colonel’s 
wife. He was undisturbed. 

“It cannot be,” she thought. 

She said, smiling a temporary fare- 
well to the young officer who had fallen 
easily to the lure of her secretive 
decorum : 

“Mrs. Abbott, I think I will—may I? 
—go and tell Miss Abbott what the time 
is?” Passing the colonel, who moved 
to open the door for her, she added, 
with a composed smile, “Her clock is 
always wrong.” 

Then she was running up the stairs to 
Nance’s room, and tapping upon the 
door with urgency in her finger tips. 
Quietly, though, contained as ever, she 
entered the room and saw the pretty 
girl whom she had likened to a carna- 
tion standing before her glass, killing 
time listlessly in half a dozen ways, still 
clad only in the airiest of evening lin- 
gerie. 

“Excuse me, Miss Abbott,” said 
Leila, sugared, “but you are late, and 


the colonel is anxious for dinner to be 


LV he is. Che darling 
‘ance murmured. “His boys 
bies, not allowed out late at 
parties.” 

She picked up her frock, a mere 
handful of a thing, and her words gave 
Leila the opportunity which, had they 
not been spoken, she would certainly 
have made for herself. For she felt 
like a bomb timed to explode in a half 
minute, with her amazing news. 

As Nance emerged from the frock 
and clipped some impalpable fastening 


across her breast, the other girl broke 
out with: 

“They’re not all babies, though. 
There’s a man to-night—a Mr. Seaton, 
who——” 

“Oh, father mentioned him. He’s 
taking a course at Chelsea—the guards’ 
course, you know.” 

“Indeed? Yes? But, Miss Abbott, 
really I can hardly tell you re 

Nance turned to regard her. 

“Miss Abbott, it’s the most astonish- 
ing thing! I was nearly frightened! I 
—TI must prepare you.” 

Her eyes glowing like coals, her 
fingers gripped hard upon each other 
in her lap, Leila sat prim and sup- 
pressed. 

“For what must you prepare me?” 

“For the likeness of Mr. Seaton 
to Oh, please be ready! Mr. Sea- 
ton might be Mr. Cornwell himself.” 

Leaning back against the dressin 
table, Nance held its edge hard. She 
looked faint; for a second her eyes half 
closed, then opened with shadows 
swiftly gathered under them, so did 
the name rack her. 

“They say,” she uttered in a far-off 
voice, “I have heard, that every one in 
the world has a double.” 

“This is—more than that,” Leila half 
whispered. 

“How can it be more?” 

“He was drowned,” said Leila. 
‘There can be no doubt.” 

“No doubt at all. It is impossible. 
I—I was the only one saved, as every 
one knows.” 

ut supposing, by some _ extraor- 
dinary chance——” 

“T can’t suppose it.” 

But her cheeks, which had been 
white, glowed crimson, and in her eyes, 
fixed on Leila’s, stars lighted the open 
road to her heart. 

For some minutes, Leila stared at 
her, fingers pressed hard. Then she ex- 
claimed, choking down a jealous anger: 
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“How glad you would be if it were 
true!” 

Nance recovered herself under that 
steadily hostile survey. She was her 
mother’s daughter, a sybarite, with the 
claim of the flesh ingrained, inbred in 
her through many generations. And 
she turned to her glass, saying in a 
stony voice: 

“One has humane feelings.” 

“And others,” Leila flashed 
malice. 

“One could not but be glad. But it 
is impossible. Mr. Cornwell can’t be 
Mr. Seaton. All the same, it would be 
alarming—disturbing— Thank you 
for preparing me.” 

Her color faded a little. Inwardly 
she shivered. She knew she might, in 
a moment, be as pale as ashes; these 
days she felt so tired, so lackluster. 
She ran the lip stick along the close-set 
line of her pink mouth, and dusted her 
cheeks with a flesh-colored powder. 

“Don’t let me keep you,” she said, 
turning to Leila, hating it that the other 
girl should see her at this vanity work. 

But Leila’ replied, once more 
sugared: 

““Mayn’t I wait for you? 
go down together ?” 

“Tf you like. And I’d better hurry.” 
“You are going down?” 

“Certainly! Why not?” 

“Oh That 3; all.” 


1 1 1 ¢ 
lOooK Wat eing VE Sea- 


with 


Mayn’t we 


[ wondered 
bt . 
o bray 

How: 
you have delusions.” 
Leila made no answer, but rose and 
They went down to- 


Brave: am sure 


stood waiting. 
gether. 
first flight of 
room, to announce dinner, and he made 
haste, with his impudent obsequious- 
ness, to fling open the door for them. 
Nance did not hang upon the threshold ; 
she crossed it bravely, into the long 
room. 


stairs to the drawing- 


The page was coming up the 


A voice that waked every 
memory in her heart was speaking, 

“Tsn’t it like?’ Leila murmured 
her ear, as in a gush of innocent mar 
vel. 

Nance did not reply. At the entrance 
of the two girls, the voice had ceased, 
and Seaton was standing up with the 
others, looking at her. Her eyes flew 
to him, terrified, lambent, questioning, 
begging. The spots of red fixed in her 
cheeks. He regarded her with detach- 
ment. There was not even in his look 
the admiration which the other two sub- 
alterns instantly accorded. He looked 
at her courteously, but mechanically, 

Her heart sank. The room seemed 
to her cold, as if death were in it, the 
death that all those poor, drowned peo 
ple had died. The appeal died from 
her eyes, the life from her face. She 
went through the introductions grace- 
fully, smiling. 

The page said: “Dinner is served.” 

Seaton took his colonel’s wife down;* 
Nance followed between the two other 
young men; her father brought up the 
rear with Leila. In the dining room, 
the light was dim; only, over the round 
table, the candles shed downward rays 
carefully shaded from people’s faces. 
Nance sat between the two subalterns, 
and Leila, between Seaton and the colo- 
nel, faced her: her mother was on the 

ide of the young officer on the 
’s right hand. Thi 


g disposal 
‘ , ' : 
ce ee to look at harles Sea- 


3 
atch his face and gestures, his 


way of turning. 


way of speaking, his 
She knew them all. 
She laughed and talked with the boys 
on either side of her. One had already 
served in France, had a gold 
wound stripe on his sleeve, but he was 
gay, full of silly badinage, and his eyes, 
had looked on so much death, 
were clean. Heroism had cleansed him 
white from all the stains of war. The 
other was a babe of nineteen, keen for 


and 


which 
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‘battle as a schoolboy for the playing 
field. 

Between their sallies, even while she 
listened to and answered them, she 
looked across at Seaton. She found 
herself thinking, when her mother was 
telling sotto voce, in her flirtatious way, 
a little witty story: “Now he’ll laugh— 
just so.” And he laughed just so. And 
again she thought, when a certain scan- 
dal of army and society was discussed : 
“Now he’ll look like lightning.” And 
she saw the quick wind sweep over his 
face and the flash in his live eyes. At 
the contempt in his curled smile, the in- 
cisive cut of his voice, she flinched as 
if they had been directed like a fusillade 
straight upon her. They made the 
ghost walk. 

The younger of her two subalterns 
was saying: 

“This new order about no suppers is 
rot. What’re you to do after a theater? 
London’s getting abysmal, don’t you 
think so, Miss Abbott? Discipline’s 
discipline, and all that, and old maids 
are old maids! Yes, it’s coming to a 
pretty pass when a fellow can’t 

She listened for Seaton’s voice. Her 
mother was asking him now, sympa- 
thetically, about his work. Was he en- 
joying the course? It was such a splen- 
And now Nance knew that 
that lin 
hole 


did course 
the fire would oust the scorn 


et in his 


1.1 1 


1 
eves, and the vw 


rm with 
\ 
confided to her 


nt to him 


what 
ire with Nance saw her 
mother put a congratulatory hand over 
the young brief second; 


jealousy . 


man’s for a 
saw the 
heard t} e 

she infle ted her 


sleam of interest in her eye; 
with which at will 
and draw 
he fla 


sympathy 
rich ling 
voc For the first time, med 


against her mother 
her: 


the man was not 


ing, still hung around 
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her mother. Why not this subaltern? 
She got fragments, only, of what the 
man was saying, for-he had dropped 
his voice and it had quickened: “Sol- 
diering is just a joy. It matters more 
than anything else on earth. Besides, 
here is the biggest job that has ever 
had to be done in the world, and what 
is there better for any man than to take 
a hand in it?” 

Her mother murmured: “We poor 
women are right off the map men make 
nowadays.” 

Quietly he answered, after thought: 
“Not the right kind of woman. But 
most women—yes. They are clean out- 
side all things.” 

“Aren’t you hard on us?” 
‘them.’ Then 
ply, ‘They deserve it.’ But 
are my colonel’s wife, and I know that 
you have very important work to do.” 

Turning to the boy with the wound 
stripe on his sleeve, who had been prat- 
tling of a Bond Street tea room, Nance 


I can re- 
you—you 


“Please say 


promised him: 
“Ves, thanks. 
with you there. 


I’ll love to have tea 
To-morrow? To-mor- 
row at four?” 

And she looked at 
low barrier of flowers. 

He met her eyes as if by chance, and 
glanced away again coolly. At Leila, 
remark to him, he 
he responded Nance’s heart 


1 flame nd She said to 


Seaton over the 


who addressed a 


smiled 


VV] 


short and 
perfect dinner dragged to its finish with 


hideous and clumsy delay She fol 
lowed her mother into the 
room, and behind her Leila walked, like 


her relish for 


drawing- 


an attractive ghoul in 
the situation. 

Mrs. Abbott said, moving about and 
patting cushions: 

“What a darling young man! I’m so 
engaged, darling, because 
is too fascinating, and no 
Besides, now 


clad you are 
of course he 
doubt he hasn’t a penny. 
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I shall aimex him for my very own. 
Didn’t you think him nice, Miss Dob- 
son?” 

She asked this question of Leila with 
familiarity, because she was treating 
her for this evening as a guest. And 
Leila, taking no advantage of this priv- 
ilege, responded in her usual deferential 
fashion : 

“You mean Mr. Seaton, Mrs. Ab- 
bott? I am sure he will be a splendid 
soldier.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Abbott, “but that is 
not what I meant, exactly.” 

Apart in a big chair, Nance watched 
them, flame at her heart. Ejijther of 
these women—Leila, with every hunt- 
ing instinct primed, or her own mother, 
who would only want him to play with 
—was free to annex Seaton “for my 
very own,” if she could. But Nance, 
whose bones were as water, whose flesh 
cried out, whose whole soul travailed at 
sight of him, was engaged, reserved, 
apart. 

As she sat trembling, feeling help- 
less, spineless, feeling beaten, .the door 
opened and the men came in. 

“T didn’t let them stay long,” said 
Colonel Abbott. 

“Shall we play bridge?’ his wife 
asked. 

The younger subalterns were keen; 
Leila and Mrs. Abbott cut for partners 
with them; the four drifted down at 
a bridge table Colonel Abbott hung 
over, looking at the play ers’ hands. But 
somehow Seaton remained alone. 

From her distance, Nance watched 
this disposal. 

Seaton came, deliberately, to her. 

He said: “May I sit by you?” 

For a few moments, the silence that 
reigned at the bridge table was shared 
by the man and the girl. He was cold, 
almost preoccupied, and for a while she 
did not trust herself to speak. 

3ut her longing for certainty became 
an agony. She launched out: 


“You—you are so like—some 
used to know!” 

‘“‘“Am I, Miss Abbott ?” 

“In fact, you are exactly like him= 
a facsimile. I thought, when you came 
in, that a ghost walked.” 

“A ghost? That is exhilarating!” 

“He—he is dead, you see.” 

“Your friend?” 

ea i Pg 

He betrayed no murmur of sym- 
pathy. The lack was strange, and yét, 
even in her own sick mind, she did not 
question it. She said steadily: 

“T met him in Canada.” 

“Yes? You've been to Canada?” 

“Last winter. Coming home, as you 
may have heard, I was on the Vesta, 
which was torpedoed and then blown 
up, you know.” 

“What an adventure for you!” 

She tried not to flinch as she saw that 
wind of scorn pass lightly over his face, 
Then he turned to her, smiling. 

“Tt was an adventure!” he repeated 
gently. 

“Tt was horrible. My friend—the 
man I knew—was on board, and was 
drowned 

She looked at him, questioning, yet 
not knowing what she asked. Her eyes 
were the eyes of a beggar for alms. 

“Tt was a big death roll, I remem- 


” 


ber.” 

She tried: “Have you—have ’ you 
ever been in Canada ?” 

“T’ve been in many places, Canada 
among them. Why?” 

“Because—had you, yerhaps, 4 
brother, very much like you, in Can- 
ada?” 

Stranger things had happened than 
that possibility. 

“No. I think not.” 

“You’re so like—but your name is 
Seaton ?” 

“Yes, as you know.” 

“Are you sure you never had a 
brother in Canada—not far from Cab 


gary.” 
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“Our family certainly was pretty 
scattered, and we lost touch with one 
another early.” 

“Ah, perhaps 
name is Seaton.” 

“You appear to quarrel with it.” 

“IT must seem to be behaving very 


Oh, but your 


strangely, I know.” 

“You are certainly mystifying me,” 
said he coldly and lightly. 

The door opened and the page an- 
nounced, “Mr. Chase.” 

The girl blushed; she felt the hot 
wave cover her body. She told herself, 
“Tt is because he looks at me.” Seaton 
was looking, coldly, critically, with a 
half smile. And Willie, greeting the 
Abbotts in passing, walked heavily 
down the room toward her. 

“<The happy man?” said Seaton. 

She smiled strainedly. 

“T must relinquish my chair to one 
who has the better right,” Seaton said. 

He left her, apparently with no re- 
gret, to join his colonel, and Willie 
Chase dropped into the vacant seat be- 
side her and whispered : 

“Well, my darling ?” 

CHAPTER X. 

Secret in her room, Nance was writ- 
ing. The note was difficult, although 
she had 

D M TON Will 


penned many such: 


y 1 ited an x Do make 1 
one k, 1 o! thirt 1 too lat A 
verbal reply by bearer wi o. Yours sin- 
cerely, \NCE ABBOTT 

It took her half an hour to pen these 
few words. It was different, somehow, 
writing to any 
She 


en 


writing to him, from 
other of her father’s subalterns. 
was used to patronizing, ordering, 
all 
sundry, But—he was very different. 
It seemed great affair to do that most 
ask 


teftaining, flirting with them, and 


him to lunch at 
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her club. She sat staring at the letter, 
and bit her penholder and sighed. 

It was four days since the little din- 
ner party, and he had paid his regula- 
tion call after it, upon her mother. She 
herself had been out—with Willie, 
I-ven to-day she had promised to lunch 

with Willie. But early in the morn- 
ing, while she had sipped her tea in 
bed, a willful resentment, a wayward 
rebellion, had seized her. The idea of 
cajoling Seaton to meet her held ‘her 
in a grip. And why—why should he, 
more than any other man, need cajol- 
ery from a pretty woman? 

When the business of the breakfast 
tray had been over and she had dressed, 
she had sat down to write. It was 
ten-thirty by the time she had signed 
her name. Even then she dallied with 
the sending of the note. 

Should she? Shouidn’t she? 

The tide that had been rising in her 
these four days, the tide of passion, 
won. It swamped hesitations, doubts; 
it swept over the objection of her ap- 
pointment with Willie. She rang the 
bell, and the housemaid came to her 
door. 

She said, diving into her purse: 

“Tell Bentley he’s to take a note for 

Here are four shil- 
take a taxicab there 

It must be delivered 
he will bring an 


me immediately. 
He’s to 
a bus back. 


liately, and 


lings. 
and 
immec an 
aay 
It is a grievance to her 
if any of 
the page from his duties in the 
but about that she did not 
wouldn’t trust her voice to speak 
Besides, he 


1 
motne! 


membet1 the household took 
morn- 
ing, care. 
She 
to Seaton over the phone. 
would be, probably, deep in some lec- 
She felt headstrong, impervious 


vishes save her own, and the 


ture. 
to any 
servant must go. 

She was trying on hats, 
“Which shall I wear, if he 
Leila tapped and came in. 
the busy housekeeper, with the store- 


wondering, 
when 
She looked 











cupboard keys in her hand, trim and 
neat and furtive. 

“You are sending Bentley out, Miss 
Abbott ?” 

“Oh, don’t make a fuss! 
it quietly, there’s a dear!” 

“Very well,” said Leila. 
the silver & 

“Damn the silver! 
want to say it?” 

Leila answered with a little shrug: 

“The silver is my business, you see. 
But I'll clean it myself some time to- 
day.” 

“Oh, thank you!” Nance said sweetly. 

Leila asked: 

“Ts there anything I can do for you 
while I’m out this morning? I’m just 
going to the stores.” 

“Oh,” said Nance, 
“there’s Willie!” 

She dashed a tiny note in pencil on 
a sheet of paper and tucked it into an 
envelope. 

“Will you leave that at the Carlton 
for him, with the commissionaire, I 
think? I don’t know where to find him 
this morning, but he was going to meet 
me there for lunch.” 

“You're not going? 

“No, I’m not going. I have a head- 
ache. Tell the commissionaire to look 
out for him and give him the note at 


Arrange 


“But there’s 





Don’t you ever 


remembering, 


” 


once.’ 

“With pleasure,” 
it. 

Nance surveyed a hat poised on her 
hand. 

For a few minutes, Leila stood look- 
ing at her, listening to desultory chat. 
Then she went out and up the further 
flight of stairs to her own room. There 
she, too, tried on two hats before she 
decided which should wear that 
morning. And in her face a concentra- 
tion of thought struggled for the clear 
idea to emerge. 

She smiled and thought, “Why not?” 

Through the buttonhole in the lapel 
of her blue serge coat she drew a pink 


said Leila, taking 


she 


‘Ainslee’s 





velvet rosebud. She hitched her skij 
to swing clear of her ankles, surveyed” 
her effect, and put a pair of cleay 
gloves into her bag. Then she picked 
up Nance’s note from the dressing 
table, ripped the envelope, and read 
it through: 

Willie darling, my head is wretched, and 
I don’t want to go out to-day. Won't you 


come and see me about five? 
Your Nance, 


Leila burned the note carefully in 
her grate before she went out. 

She went first to Chrysa Andersen’s 
hairdressing rooms. 

The Swede was as bland as ever, 
pink and clear, the opaqueness of her 
gray-china eyes, as always, hiding her 
thoughts. She took down Leila’s hair 
and began the rhythmic brushing, re- 
garding her client all the while steadily 
in the mirror. 

Presently she was softly asking: 

“How is Miss Abbott, miss? Does 
she seem to be getting over her trou- 
ble?” 

Leila replied, a tiny smile upon her 
lips: 

“She is very well.” 

She thought of the contradiction be- 
tween Nance’s note to Chase and her 
absorption in the trying on of hats. 
Being a woman, she knew what that 
rapt choice of hats portended. 

She added “But an extraor- 
dinary thing has happened.” 

’ replied Chrysa, waiting. 

Each woman looked at the other im 
the glass, each reaching out for the 
other’s confidence, each knowing she 
had knowledge, peculiar to her oppor- 
tunities, to share, if it were worth while 
—if she received as much as she gave 
and risked nothing. 

“One of Colonel Abbott’s junior 
officers,” said Leila, “who came to dit 
ner a few nights ago, is remarkably 
like that young man, that Blair Com 
well, whose name, as you told me, you 


slowly, 


“Yes, miss 
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from Miss Abbott after the 


heard 
wreck.” 
“And whom you knew in Canada, 


miss °” 

“Yes. Exactly.” 

Chrysa brushed and asked, feeling: 

“You thought theré was a remarkable 
likeness ee 

“T thought more. I thought, when 
I saw him come in, that it was Mr. 
Cornwell himself. It was not only a 
likeness. He is a—a replica.” 

“Poor Miss Abbott must have been 
considerably upset, miss.” 

“She was.” 

“Such a thing is a great shock. I 
wonder if she had quite the same im- 
pression as you, miss?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that you are wondering if 
this young officer is not Mr. Cornwell 
himself.” 

Leila bit her lip. 

“Oh, that,” she 
“that is impossible.” 

“Not at all, miss.” 

“He recognized neither me nor Miss 
Abbott.” 


“Indeed, miss? 


uttered vaguely, 


May I inquire the 
gentleman’s name ?”’ 

Leila hesitated before she replied; 
but at length she gave Chrysa the name, 
thinking, “After all, why not?” 

md Lieutenant Charles Seaton,” 
ited Fourth East 


hel 


“of the 


Abbott’s,:1 : 

Chrysa meditated while she manipu- 
lated the But 
not even if Blair Cornwell were alive, 
from her now the little 
She had attained, 
her modest 


waving irons. no one, 
could take away 
hairdressing 


g shop. 
by her 


mental adroitness, 
\t last she 


ly coiffured, to proceed to the 


released | eila, 


store 
Following 


the dc or, 


her client respectfully to 


she suggested : 
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“Miss Abbott may not marry Mr. 
Chase, after all, miss, if what you 
think is true.” 

“T don’t think it!” said Leila, almost 
angrily. 

But the Swede smiled, standing be- 
fore the door, her hand upon the knob. 

“Some girls have all the luck in the 
world, and some have none,” said Leila 
bitterly. 

“There 
Chrysa replied. 

Leila paused. 

“When you are married to a rich 
gentleman,” said Chrysa, smiling, “I 
hope you won’t think my little place too 
humble to visit in your car.” 

“What are your ambitions?” Leila 
asked suddenly. “What are you plot- 
ting for?” 

“The top of my tree, miss.” 

“Does it help you——’” 

“To know the private histories of 
clients, If I can get 
them from reliable sources.” 

“You to me to depend on 
guesswork mainly.” 

“Oh, not mainly, miss.” 

“Tell me, then, why are you so sure 
that Miss Abbott is hiding something ?” 

“You would like to know as to 
have a little firm ground yourself?” 

“Oh that—not exactly és 

Chrysa smiled. 

“Tt doesn’t hurt me to tell you that 

\bbott n the slightest 


ith a capital 


luck for every one,” 


is 


miss? Certainly. 


seem 


So 


not 


represen- 

tarted me here 

a hundred pounds.’ 

‘A hundr 
“It is not much.” 

“It’s a great deal the 

allowance even of a girl like that. 


d pounds!” 


dress 
Oh, 


from 


it is a big sum!” 
“T don’t 
young lady’s dress allowance. 


from the 
There is 


suppose it came 
a rich fiancé, miss.” 

“Oh, but 

“Few young ladies in society are 
very scrupulous, miss.” 


“But then—he has paid so that she 
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might hide something which he ought 
to know!” said Leila virtuously. 

At Leila’s display of virtue, Chrysa 
betrayed a sudden sense of humor. She 
laughed. Her laugh was chuckling— 
fat like her person. She opened the 
door, and Leila passed out hurriedly. 

Her brain was busy while she jour- 
neyed, in an omnibus, to the Army and 
Navy Stores in Victoria Street. Nev- 
ertheless, she shopped meticulously, go- 
ing through the long list of household 
commodities which she carried in her 
bag with minute care. When she was 
through, she went to a telephone box 
and rang up the house in Regent’s 
Park. 

To the housemaid who answered the 
summons she said: 

“Tell Mrs. Abbott, please, that the 
shopping is taking so long that I will 
stay and get a little lunch at the stores.” 

She hung up the receiver and went, 
again in an omnibus, to the Carlton. 
It was one-fifteen. The butterflies, es- 
corted for the most part by khaki, were 
passing in, and she said to herself: 

“T could lunch there, too, to-day.” 

It would be the first time, the first 
glimpse into one of the best of London 
restaurants, the first sip from the glass 
which she craved. But stronger than 
the craving was her prudence. 

“Another day,” she promised herself 
as she waited in the vestibule. “An 
other time. It will 

She had been there five minutes, 
entertained by all she saw, when Chase 
came in. 

For a few minutes he did not see her; 
he nodded familiarly to one or two 
officials and waited patiently, with an 
eye on the entrance. She had a chance 
to study him, and she was pleased with 
what she saw, because she was one of 
that furtively sensuous type of woman 
who likes the evidence of brute strength 
in man above all else—the ruddy color, 
the thick shoulders, the bull neck, and 


come yet.’ 


well 


Then, suddenly, he” 


the heavy chin. 
turned and saw her. 

He advanced, a frown gathering’ 
quickly, as if guessing that she came 
on some unwelcome errand. 

“Miss Dobson, good morning,” he 
said, extending a hand. 

As she placed hers—in its clean 
glove of white kid, newly donned en 
route—in his, he became aware, insen- 
sibly, of her excellent grooming—her 
well-dressed head, the smart way she 
put on her negligible clothes. The con- 
sciousness of it grew in his eyes for 
her to read. 

She said: “Oh, Mr. Chase! I’m so 
sorry! I had a note for you, to be left 
with the commissionaire here, but I 
lost it! Iam sorry! So, knowing what 
the note had to say—Miss Abbott told 
me—lI thought I ought to wait for you, 
to tell you myself that she regrets so 
much that her head aches and she can’t 
come!” 

The man was swayed for an instant 
by disappointment so keen as to be al- 
most ridiculous in one of his force and 
strength. Then, recovering, he asked 
shortly : 

“Ts she—is she in bed ?” 

“T-left her in her room,” 
plied. 

He paused to regard the messenger, 
less impersonally. 

“VYou’ve been waiting here for me 
till now? How you! And 


1 ; : Pi 
you'll be dying for your lunch by the 


Leila re- 


good of 


time you get back to Regent’s Park.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter.” 

“Tt does matter. You'll lunch with 
me? Now do. I feel sort of balked, 
disappointed. I’m not going in there 
to eat alone.” 

“Oh, but Mr. Chase——” 

“There are no ‘buts.’ It’s a stupid 
word that could have been erased from 
the language ages ago if people only 
knew their own minds better. Come 
along.” 


She hung back. Not to-day would 
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she wing it with those butterflies. She 
was too tender for the security of her 
In time, though 

Because—— 


job. 
“T’d better not. 
“Why not?” 
“You see, I had telephoned Mrs. Ab- 
bott that I was lunching at the stores.” 
“The My God! Yes, I 
spose that’s where you would lunch.” 
His admiring eyes said, “What a pity 
to waste yourself there—a girl like 


stores ! 


you!” 

Aloud he went on, “Well, then, she 
doesn’t expect you? That’s all to the 
good. Come in.” 

“Really it’s very kind of you, Mr. 
Chase, but I would rather not lunch 
here.” 

“You don’t like the Carlton?” 

“T’ve never been here.” 

“Then come and try it. 
demn it without a trial. 
doesn’t poison you here.” 

Putting off girlish hesitation, Leila 
confided : 

“T expect you are well known here; 
there will be so many of your friends. 
There may even be people who have 
seen me at Mrs. Abbott’s, and who 
may remember me.” 

“Ah!” said Chase, his face breaking 
into a smile of complete understand- 
ing. He looked at her thoughtfully and 
confidentially. “Poor, dear girl! Well, 

, yl 


Don’t con- 


The food 


look here! | ay, let’s go ome lere 
aniet l et’c « at over the road.” 
the ro 1 


Decent little place 


lhe Pall Mall. 
We're 
table 


upstairs.” 


so late we'll have to get a quiet 
tucked somewhere out of sight, 
Smiling slyly, he added: “I 
think that will do better, eh? And, 
you know, I simply must give you lunch 
after your—er—goodness in waiting 
here like this. I couldn’t let 
home fainting. It 
lized.” 


you go 
wouldn’t be civi- 
; responded decorously 4 

You are kind.” 
through the doors 


ank you. 
corted her 
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out into the Haymarket, and, crossing 
the street, they entered the little red 
restaurant. 

The manager, when he saw Chase, 
would have contrived a table for him 
in any part of the place that he had 
favored, but Willie said sleekly: 

“Upstairs, round the corner, by the 
windows, will do very well indeed for 
us. Don’t trouble.” 

He took Leila up 
her at a table for two. 

As for her, she received the success 
of her simple strategy quietly, if with 
budding elation. 

How easy it had been! 

How simple even a clever man was, 
pitted against the wiles of a young, sly 
woman! 

She was now meeting a twelve-thou- 
sand-a-year man under conditions in 
which girls of his own set met him. 

Yet not quite. There was a privacy 
about the arrangement that galled. In- 
finitely, of course, she would have pre- 
ferred the Carlton, seated at a table in 
the very center of the room, looking 
around and defying surprised stares in- 


and established 


solently. 
Some day that was where she would 

sit, by right, and, looking around, meet 

these women on their own ground. 
The business with the menu over and 

aw ine chosen, Willie said: 

“Well, M 

ail He 


; Dobson, how do you like 
lo you like us all?” 


walk” very much I’m a 


by birth, you know 


Li 


Londoner 


But I wouldn’t have 
taken you for a colonial. Do you find 
your job interesting? You ought to. 
My mother-in-law alone is a most de- 
licious study—to me, at least.” 

“You meau Mrs. Abbott?” 

“Well, I call her mother-in-law al- 
ready. A little premature, perhaps.” 

“Very,” said Leila with a tiny, dark 
smile. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just nothing, Mr. Chase,” she 


“T didn’t know. 


said 
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in. modest deprecation, and appended, 
“T admire Mrs. Abbott immensely ; and 
Miss Abbott, of course, is sweet. I 
used to say she reminded me of car- 
nations.” 

“What a pretty idea!” said Chase. 
He was not an imaginative man him- 
self, but now he began thinking of the 
sweet-smelling flowers and exclaimed, 
“By Jove! She is, isn’t she? Those 
pink ones—pale pink, y’know.” 

“I think every one is like some 
flower.” 

“Me!” said Chase, bursting into a 
laugh. “I wonder what I’m like!” 
Then he tooked at Leila and said, with 
a wonderful effort of imagination, for 
him: “I know what you are—orange 
blossom.” 

“Oh, that’s nice!” 

“Ah! Women do like it, I believe.” 

“Now you're being cynical!’ She 
flattered=him by her reproach, knowing 
it was an accusation that most men do 
not mind. 

“No, I’m 
protested. 


not. Really not,” Chase 
And he continued with his 
subject: “But you’re one of these 
modern independent girls. You despise 
us all. You want work with a capital 
W. Work! You don’t want to get 
married.” 

His eyes searched 
skepticism. She seemed to 
words thoughtfully, 


hers in 
weigh his 


merry 


but really she was 
thinking what reply would best 
credulity. Then she said: 

“TI only want to marry the 


carry 


right man. 
Marriage as marriage, as a trade or a 
hunt, is nothing short of loathsome.” 
She looked at him mysteriously. 
Chase almost believed her. That is 
to say, she looked at him so straightly, 
as she uttered it, that he came nearer 
to believing her than he would with 
any other woman. He knew, while he 
bowed his stubborn neck under it, that 
Nance fooled him completely, even 
while he had his eyes open. He found 
her so lovely, however, that her hon- 


esty, or lack of it, mattered not at 4 
He was winning her with everything] 
he had—the twelve thousand pounds, 
his prestige, his open hand, his flatter- 
ing tongue; last and least, his own per- 
sonality. But opposite Leila, he thought 
to himself of her: 

“This girl’s a good sort, a damned 
good sort. Of course she’d jump. at 
a rich fellow if he offered, but she 
doesn’t know it. She’s not out for a 
kill. I like that. As far as a wontan 
can be, as far as she knows herself, 
she’s honest.” 

Filling her glass, he asked: 

“IT suppose you don’t often get out 
to lunch?” 

“No. But perhaps chiefly because’] 
have no one to lunch with over here, 
A girl on her own is—very much on 
her own, you know.” 

“Tt gets lonely ?” 

“Very lonely.” 

“Poor girl!’ said Chase compassion- 
ately. “But I suppose you meet some 
of Abbott’s.boys sometimes—subalterns 
and all that?” 

“Sometimes. Yes.” 

“Of course you do anything you like 
with them ?” 

“T don’t know what I may do,” said 
Leila, raising guileless eyes. “I hada 
note from one of them this morning” 

it had childish Mr. 


Thon pson 


been from the 


‘asking me to tea at the 


Criterion. don’t know if Mrs. 
\bbot 

“My dear 
own!” 

“Only my soul, though.” 

“Oh, rot! I say, I wouldn’t knuckle 
under to any despotism, y’know.. I'll 
talk to the mother-in-law about it.” 

“Oh, don’t! She is kindness itself.” 

“Then go to tea at the Criterion 
Don’t ask her.” 

Leila surveyed him. 
wine, and it seemed to run 


blood. 


But | 


girl! Your soul’s your 


She sipped her 
into her 
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“Yes, of 


“T will,’ she murmured. 
course. Perhaps I’m overscrupulous.’ 

“It’s a fault few girls suffer from, 
these times.” 

“Of course I go about with Miss 
Abbott quite a lot.” 

“I’m glad of that. I say, you must 
come to tea with me at Rumpelmeyer’s 
some afternoon, and look at some in- 
teresting people.” 

“TJ don’t think I could.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh—you know, Mr. Chase.” 

Her whole look said, “You are en- 
gaged to the daughter of my employer.” 

Willie was a little sour. 

“My wedding’s been put off, without 
much reference to my feelings,” he 
grumbled, “and I can’t keep up this 
intense circumspection forever.” 

Leila sipped the golden wine, and 
softly it stole into her veins. She had 
brightened and flushed; and Willie, 
watching with the intentness that he 
gave to all women who were worth it, 
said to himself: 

“Poor girl! She looks upon this as 
quite a treat. It’s rather a shame. A 
good sort, too.” ; 

He ordered peaches, and they pro- 
longed the lunch for a long while, dur- 
ing which they drifted to an excellent 
nearly three 
glancing at the 


understanding. It was 


Leila, 


her wrist, gave a genuine cry 


o'clock when 


watch o1 


hook her head. 

They are all that is kind.” 

Collecting her bag and gloves and 
shopping list, she rose, her eyes bright. 
They went downstairs and were once 
more on the threshold, looking out into 
the Haymarket. For a moment or two 
both lingered. 

She had something to say, and Willie 
sensed it. He waited, with a twinkling 
eye, guessing. 
little thought. 


“Poor dear!” he 


“Rather a shame she should be nerv- 
ous.” 

Womer were ever to him little things, 
weak and vain. Some were bad; some 
were good; some were prosy; some 
were light; some were stupid; others 
sly. But all were little things in the 
hand, defenseless, playing mouse to 
man’s cat. 

“Mr. Chase,” Leila appealed, leaving 
her hand in his, “you will not mention 
our having lunched together?” 

“Trust me!” said Willie, with a jolly 
note in his deep laugh. 

“Deception makes one ashamed. I 
shan’t do it again ever. I am rather. 
ashamed !” 

“Well,” said Willie, “these feelings 
do you credit, ‘pon my word! But they 
are too highfalutin’ altogether for this 
wicked world of ours. ‘Never again’ 
is a long time. They say life’s short. 
Do you really mean not even Rumpel- 
meyer’s ?” 

“T don’t quite know.” 

“Leave it to me, then,” said Willie. 
“Good Lord, if women only knew the 
elysium they’d live in if they’d leave 
everything to us! Life would be a 
series of picnic parties for them all.” 

“For them all?” 

“All those who deserve it.” 

“How does one deserve it? 

“Look pretty and be kind. The kind- 
est and prettiest wins the best prizes.” 


” 


steriously smiled She 


unfathomed 


Leila 

looked as if thinking 
thoughts, but really she tried to remem- 
ber, “Did I order that damned dog’s 
before I came out or did I 
while she gave ear to Willie. 

“I may really feel 


dinner 
not?” 

She asked him, 
quite happy about—about 7 

“Please feel absolutely, perfectly 
happy, as far as my share in it goes.” 

He pressed her hand, said good-by, 
and crossed over toward St. James’, 
to go to his club. She walked up to 
the Piccadilly tube, knowing that he 
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looked after her, just as she had known 
that he was watching her go upstairs 
the day she had met him in the Abbotts’ 
hall, with the incessant lilies in her 
arms. In the roaring tube she traveled 
homeward, oddly exhilarated, purpose- 
fully intent. 

She went straight to the green-and- 
amber room, where Mrs. Abbott lay 
on the little divan against the wall, the 
litter of coffee cups and innumerable 
after-lunch cigarettes strewing the table 
near her, and a subaltern, privileged to 
a téte-a-téte lunch, sitting near her, half 
nervously adoring. Leila stood in the 
doorway, modest, unobtrusive. 

“T have come to say I’m back, Mrs. 
Abbott. I had to ring up to say I 
couldn’t be here for lunch.” 


TO BE 


‘> — 
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“That is quite right, Miss Dobson™ 

“Ts there anything you wish done at] 
once ?” 

“Nothing at all, thanks,” said the 
lady, waving a hand that hinted, “Ex- 
cept close the door.” 

Leila turned, and Mrs. 
drawled: 

“You lunched at the stores? [ al- 
ways find it so terribly depressing 
when I have to do that.” 

Leila replied meekly: 

“It did very nicely, thank you,” and 
went out. 

Mrs. Abbott murmured to her sub- 
altern : 

“Aren't they 
mestic people ? 
thing!” 


Abbott 


wonderful, these do- 
They don’t mind any- 


CONTINUED. 


tata 


GENESIS 
| THINK, when the flaming worlds were set 
In the far-flung void of heaven, 
And the wrath of God with the silence met 
Till all the void was riven, 
The soul of Me and the soul of The« 


Lars 


+} 
Ul 


1é ease OL 


In 


m  ¢ 
n Star to 


ashes. 


The time wheel turned—they quenchless burned, 
Till, straight as the shaft of a bowman, 
They shot to earth, and it gave them birth 
In the guise of Man and Woman. 


The tale is told of the dross, the gold, 
Of the fire and the ice of passion, 
The joy of life, the joy of strife, 


Now—ho, for the pea e all ashen 
MARTHA 


! 


McCuttocu-WILLIAMS 





THINK I can safely say that the 
| Young Person is extinct. For 
years, the Young Person held a 
most redoubtable sway over us all and 
threw us into occasional spasms of pic- 
turesque morality. We loved to 
imagine her—for of course she was 
feminine—as a sweet little thing whose 
cheek mantled with pinkly pleasant 
blushes, who wore pure white muslin 
all day long, and who spent most of her 
time being shocked at the perfidy of the 
world and its odious sophistication. 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum. I am 
bound to admit, however, that the 
Young Person was a dreadful threat, 
and that she made life extremely diffi- 
cult. It seemed to me that, since she 
had a literature of her own, it was over- 
whelmingly selfish of her to try to dic- 
tate the trend of ours. There are whole 
dedicated to the Young 
mes of exceeding W eight are 


Per- 


ith pretty stories that the Young 
rson should have loved, but simply 
wouldn’t love. She insisted upon med- 
dling in ours. She preferred the books 
and plays of the “grown-ups.” The 
consequence was that we were always 
worrying as to whether a book or a play 
was fit for the Young Person. She was 
my béte noire. Oh, I appreciated her as 
an awfully nice and well-meaning girl, 
but she got on my nerves. It seemed so 
unreasonable of her to dabble in our 
preserves all the time. 


By 


ALAN DALE 


It was always necessary to remember 
the Young Person. A play might be 
bright, witty, well thought out, and in- 
genious, and yet contain episodes that 
would not be considered quite the thing 
for the Young Person. So it was con- 
demned. If you countenanced it, you 
were looked upon askance. You were 
insulting the Young Person, and she 
was the community. 

But finally it was noticeable that the 
Young Person was suffering from 
anemia. Gradually her influence was 
undermined; stealthily the fetters fell. 
Whether this was due to revolutionary 
discontent on our part, or whether the 
Young Person decided to withdraw 
after having done her worst, I do not 
know. She has passed. She is nothing 
but a memory. The her 
struggle for supremacy no longer ex- 


menace of 


ists, and the stage has forgotten her. 
[The Young Person and the Tired Busi- 
ness Man have been the bane of the 
theater for so long that I love to think 
of them as perchance mated, and 
honeymooning in some clime where no- 
body will ever bother about them. 
Nineteen years ago, the Young Per- 
son reigned in all her malignant glory. 
It was she who ruled out sex from the 
stage, and who taught us that it was a 
very wicked thing and extremely detri- 
mental to good taste. I am very par- 
ticular about this period, because it was 
nineteen years ago that the comedy by 
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Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, revived by 
John Drew at the Forty-eighth Street 
Theater, was first produced in this city. 

When I first saw that play in London, 
preceding its presentation here, it was 
the Young Person who stood over me 
as I wrote. I recall the horror-stricken 
words that fell from my pen. I am, of 
course, referring to “The Gay Lord 
Quex.” Not only was the Young Per- 
son dominant here, but she held the 
same proud position in England. The 
3ishop of Wakefield saw “The Gay 
Lord Quex” and in the name of the 
Young Person incinerated it. He was 
aghast, the good man! He 
aghast that it was promptly admitted 
that he “made” the play. What could 
we, the smaller fry, do but follow in 
his footsteps? We followed. I re- 
member that my indignation knew no 
bounds. It was a pleasure to set forth 
such indignation. I reveled in it; I 
gloated over it; I was very proud of 
it, because it was so well done, and it 
was a duty! Everybody did the same 
thing, and Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, 
who had previously written such plays 
as “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” and 
“The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,” was, 
I suppose, much encouraged. He was 
waging war against the Young Person, 


was SO 


in his own inimitable way. 
And now this 
“The Gay Lord Quex,” with the Young 


season’s revival of 


Person extinct! Really, the occasio! 
was inordinately funny Ithough the 
laugh was apparently on me, I never 
theless joined in it. The play that we 
had raged and fumed against in the in- 
terests of that nice Person had grown 
merely lethargic. The “immoralities” 
against which we had inveighed with 
our stock of ferventest adjectives sent 
us to sleep. It was dull and stale, and 
therefore innocuous. 

I could still detect the episodes that 
had enraged the Bishop of Wakefield; 
I could still pe rceive the ideas that had 
infuriated me. The sting was gone; 


Ainslee’s 


the poison had evaporated ; the “Tmmo * 
ralities’ were deadened; and nothing 4 
emerged but—the theater, at its gaunt. 
est! In vain did Mr. John Drew and 
Miss Margaret Illington struggle to 
give the drama its proper quality and 
to_set it forth as “audacious.” The 
audience, which included many of those 
who, years ago, would have been con- 
Young dozed and 
It was a most illustrative oc- 


sidered Persons, 
purred. 
casion. 

As a mater of fact, it was eminently 
sensible. There are plays for every- 
body. It is not particularly politic to 
tie adults and thinking people down 
to pretty legends like “Mother Carey’s 
Chickens” or that delightful fantasy at 
the Empire called “The Three Bears” 
that has Miss Ann Murdock as a star, 
These are plays that make up the thea- 
ter for the Young Person, or, rather, 
that should have made it up when she 
lived. The demise of the Young Per- 
son need not be deplored. The stage 
will be none the worse for her passing. 
The censorship that exists in the good 
taste of a community 1s quite sufficient, 
and a bugbear is ridiculous. Oh, how 
that girl used to cramp me in my fine 
endeavors! | always writing 
gorgeous sermons and prating to a gal- 
of Young and how 
must have been! 


was 
axy Persons, 
amused the, 

And so it has come to pass 


ilhiat mer by ( 


that a 
\. cle illavet 

‘ le ¢ il ] | 99797 @ ve! \rene 
: d “Le Roi,” hich L saw in Pars 
at the Vari 


produced by 


tés nine years ago, has beer 
) Cohan & Harris 
at the George M. Cohan Theater. You 
can almost imagine these artistic pro- 
“Well, 
that Young Person pest has gone. Let's 
produce ‘Le which would have 
thrown her into spasms, and which has 
been lying amid the dust of our shelves 
for so long.” 

And they did it The play in its 
American form is entitled “The King,” 


lessrs. 


ducers saying to themselves: 


Roi,’ 
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and although it is about the sauciest 
affair we have had in many a long day, 
there were no remonstrances uttered 
for the sake of the dear girl who has 
passed. Those who do not like “The 
King” are not bound to see it. And let 
me say this: if parents had the correct 
idea, they would supervise the theater- 
going of their offspring. They would 
not permit indiscriminate theatergoing. 
Why should they? It used to be the 
parent fashion to supervise even the 
reading of their children. Certain nov- 
els were forbidden; others were recom- 
mended. Literature was not manacled 
by the conventions because it was 
doomed to indiscriminate reading. Yet 
I have seen children dragged to the 
theater to see Ibsen plays and the sym- 
bolic dramas intended for adults! 

“The King” is naughty, but it is not 
ribald. It is naughty in a nice way, 
if you can understand that. When I 
first saw it in Paris during the reign of 
the Young Person, I could not imagine 
its adaptation to our stage. The thing 
seemed inconceivable. You see, it was 
eminently impossible to adopt the usual 
methods of the Americanizer, by mar- 
trying the questionable people and sub- 

word “sweetheart” for 
The difficulty has been 
solved by presenting the play precisely 

as written. 


stituting the 
“mistress.” 


and 
you ! 


very light and gossamer 
n and spicy, but—bless 


flea. \t 


look at it to-day, 


least 
e wav | with 
he \ ng Person gone! I do not say 
that I could detail the “plot,” nor do I 
think that it is at all necessary to do so. 
It is the tout ensemble that counts, and 
that suggests merriment, satire, good 
nature, and a cheerful outlook. The 
king himself appears to be a caricature 
of a continental monarch whom it is 
not incumbent upon me to name, and it 
is with his amours that the comedy 
deals so amusingly. His escapades are 
fathered by a flunky in disguise. 


In Paris, in the scene between the 
naughty king and the alluring actress, 
a photograph was discovered that 
proved to be none other than that of 
the late King Edward VII. of Eng- 
land. Here in New York, that circum- 
stance was changed, and the picture was 
presumed to be that of an imaginary 
King of Greece. International condi- 
tions have altered of late, and one has 
to be careful what one insinuates of 
foreign potentates. 

Leo Ditrichstein played the king with 
rare discretion and humor. It was a 
capitally thought out piece of work, 
and | think it is the best thing that this 
actor has done. Ditrichstein has an ac- 
cent that is a trifle perplexing, but it 
seemed to be appropriate to this partic- 
ular occasion. Then there was little 
Miss Mortimer, who played the rdle 
that was created in Paris by the effer- 
vescent Eve Lavalliere—the actress 
who, by the bye, is now said to be leav- 
ing the stage for the convent. Miss 
Mortimer was delightful, with a certain 
American chic that compared quite fa- 
vorably with the Parisian chic of Laval- 
liere. Into the American article there 
creeps a species of hoydenism that is 
not without attraction. The sinuous 
vivacity of the Parisienne has its coun- 
terpart in the tomboyism of the Amer- 
ican type. 

Years ago, we should have prated 
To day it 
If this 
producers would 


volubly ‘The King.” 


against 
passes without irate comment. 
had 
not have waited nine years before of- 
fering this mirthful comedy. It would 
have reached us immediately. I do not 
consider it harmful or malevolent. One 
does not brood over frivolous plays of 
this ilk. The old idea was that the 
Young Person went home with poi- 
soned mind, and gave herself up'to ugly 
reflections upon the topics touched by 
plays. It was the old Puritan idea. To- 
day we have emancipated ourselves. If 
“The King” were really offensive, while 


been otherw ise, 
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there would be no tirade against it, peo- 
ple would stay away. That people will 
stay away from plays that hurt their 
susceptibilities has been proved time 
and again. They need no Young Per- 
son to convey to them the good taste 
of theatrical proceedings. 

It is quite conceivable that. years ago, 
the Young Person would have objected, 
through her faithful amanuenses, to 
Philip Moeller’s dramatization of the 
life of George Sand, produced at the 
Criterion Theater by Mrs. Fiske under 
the title of ‘Madame Sand.” You see, 
George Sand, although married and the 
mother of two never wor 
ried herself very strenuously about the 
wedding ring. She had so many “af 
fairs” that it was difficult to classify 
them. Although we all know the nov 
els of this famous writer, we might 
have deemed it inflict 
her life upon the Young. Person. We 
should have been compelled to devital 
ize it. 

In Mr. Moeller’s 
George Sand and her various liaisons, 


children, 


unnecessary to 


play, we see 


and we are actually asked to laugh at 
her humors and at her fickleness. We 
find her portrayed as wearing trousers, 
smoking big cigars, and cutting her hair 
short, and the \lfred de 
Musset, Chopin, and others are trotted 
forth to eke out the picture. I cai 

Say that i t 


wraiths of 


ographica 

resus 

sake of pi nti them 1 stage 
Besides, such plays are usually dull. If, 
for example, “Madame Sand” had not 


been written around a famous person 
1 


not have 
It was just 


pinn d t 


ality, we coul 
was not a play. 
episodes, loosely 
dedicated to George Sand. 
Mrs. 
humorous. 
offered us. lines were 
the humor of the novelist 


endured it. 


Fiske 


sized above all else, and thi 


Ainslee’s 


never better than when suggesting hu 
mor. I-do not imagine that those whe 
saw Mrs. Fiske for the first time in this 
play would exactly understand why we 
insist that she is “great.” The new gen- 
eration might marvel, as I fancy the 
new generation frequently does mar- 
vel, at the favorites of the older. Still, 
Mrs. Fiske, in everything she did, sug- 
gested the absolute artist, and it was a 
pleasure to watch her work through- 
out. Not a word about the “morals” of 
“Madame Sand.” Reviewers let that 
go. The Young Person was no longer 
there to affright. The Young Person, 
the stern Nemesis of the drama, had 
vanished, and it was comforting to feel 
that one could say as one would, with- 
out fear of inflicting injury upon the 
sensibilities of that sweet thing! 

\s for Bernstein’s drama, 
“T’Elevation,” ) Miss 
Grace George at the. Playhouse, that, 
food for 


Henry 
produced by 


too, would have been 

our white muslin friend years ago. - You 

see, it dealt. with the eternal triangle, 

time. You may 

triangle could 
1 

shall not an- 


strong 


brought up to this war 
wonder if the eternal 
ever be peaceful, and | 
that comment. In _ Bernstein’s 
new play, however—and the Comédie 
Francaise reveled in it—the young wife, 
who, like Prench young 


| al ind and a lover, finds 


swer 


most tage 


the front. 

] ed by 

ll I call 

fession 

to her astonished husband, and he pro- 
poses this: that they shall 

gether under the same roof, and work 

together in the interests of the war, and 


remain to- 


that the odious matter of the lover shall 
discussed Don’t you think 
a new angle even for the 


together, ‘until the 
nded and ina 


woun 


T he Ww i fe. 
- intention 





Plays and Players 


of going to the wounded lover. - The 
husband, in the meantime, has discov- 
ered that his rival was always a gay 
Lothario and that he was not even 
faithful to this “heroine.” Shall he tell 
her the truth and keep her at home? 
3eing a noble person, he decides not to 
disenchant her, but to let her go, and 
off she departs for the hospital, where 
the lover is found to be dying. 

> Well, a decade ago, we should have 
said: “Let the Young Person beware! 
Let her go to the Playhouse if she 
dare!’ To-day we are merely con- 
cerned with the question: is it a good 
play? I can answer that in the affirma- 
tive. It is a very good, strong, vital, 
thoughtful, and dramatic play, and I 
snap my fingers at the memory of that 
aggressive Young Person and rejoice at 
her taking off! I feel quite ghoulish 
about it—really I do! That incessant 
catering to a white muslin miss, whom 
we had fitted up with properties that we 
imagined her to possess—perhaps she 
didn’t really them !—reduced 
the stage to a pulpy consistency and 
matters that should be 


possess 


overadvertised 
passed over lightly. 

The Washington Square 
came into existence after the evapora- 
tion of the Young Person, perhaps be- 
That “cult” 
could never have prevailed years ago. 
We should have been shocked out of all 


This organi 


Players 


cause of her evaporation. 


semblance of ourselves 
ation pre ents playlets that are not fet 
tered by the conventions Some of 
them, for that 
stupid. | hey seemed so proud of their 


emancipation ; they appeared to empha- 


reason, were rather 





size that emancipation above 
thing. od 

Now that they have settled down and 
grown sensible, the emancipation is not 
in such flighty evidence. Their last. bill 
at the Comedy Theater was an ex- 
tremely interesting one—not unlike the 
offerings of the Grand Guignol in Paris. 
Foolish reviewers told the Washington 
Square Players how wonderful they 
were, and how necessary for the liter- 
ary education of the community. The 
poor young things got quite perked up 
and became swollen with pardonable 
pride, and this was unfortunate. At 
present, they are realizing that some- 
thing more than “cult” is needful. The 
foolish reviewers may be nice, but they 
are not in the least nourishing. So this 
organization has awakened to its re- 
sponsibilities, and at this writing one 
little playlet called “In the Zone” has 
succeeded by dint of its excellent drama 
and its careful presentation. 

Little Miss Marie Doro, always pop- 
ular with the Young Person, attempted 
to array maternity in the garb of 
imagination for her clientele, and alas! 
“Barbara,” which was the title of the 
vehicle that she introduced, has gone to 
the storehouse. The “heroine” of this 
play was a  pellucid maiden who 
imagined herself to be the mother of 

She was suffering from 
“secondary personality,” 
It also 


and 


every- 


three children. 
an access of 
and that was the form it took. 


ook three acts Very pretty very 
contrived for 
was no 


sarbara” 


pathetic, and admirably 
the Young 
Young 
was snuffed out. 


Person, but there 


Person, and poor 
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Talks With Ainslee’s Readewt 





our readers have asked 
for information cone -ning May 
Edginton, author of “He That Is With- 
out Sin,’ “The Man Who 
Rule,” and “Magic Life,” the 
ing serial which we are now 
In her girlhood, May Edginton lived on 
a farm in England. She began her 
writing career ago in Lon 
don, and five years ago married one of 
her editors, F. E 
author of note. He is now 
country in East Africa. 
little son await his return in a 
ing cottage in a small English village. 
Miss Edginton is deeply interested in 
the man-and-woman question, and most 
of her with and 
solve this complicated problem. 
in favor of marriage 
which she thinks shackles both men and 
-except in her own 


SEVERAL « of 


Broke the 
absorb- 
running. 


nine years 


Baily, who is also an 
serving his 
His wife and 


charm- 


seek to 
She is 


stories deal 


modernizing 


women too heavily 
happy instance. 


[| our 
called 
se\ 
Do ve 
markable 


2 a9 ' 
girls min 
1 P 


human documet 


could be 


tion? No actual “confession” 

half so truthful. 
Two features in th 

we did not call your 


is number to which 
attention last 
month are 
Gallienne’'s 


poems. One 


+ 1 D4 
transiation 


10 


tion of it as splendidly as Mr. le 
lienne. 

Then there are the sonnets upon 
military service and fil 
acceptance, by Salomon de la Selva, @ 
young Nicaraguan whose work has # 
been attracting such favora 

May his fate be a more ff 

lovers of poetry thi 
Brooke and Alan Seege 
refers in 


rejection for 


cently 
notice. 
tunate one for 
that of Ruy ert 
to whom he so gracefully 
second sonnet. 


oe 


. is usually entertainig 
You will find the March issue 
AINSLEE’S unusually entertainif 
Here are some of the principal 
gredients : 
novel 
possesses 
“Her 


Saxby’s brilliant 
‘The lemple Girl.” It 
the color and fascination of 
ship’s Second Youth.” 
Walter Prichard E:< 
story of | “Tl Man Who 


harle Ss 


iton’s char 
Called O 
tale 
in whig 


iphonism 


po werful 


story 


vivid picture 
the second artig 
new super-woman series. 
\dele Luehrmann’s next 
story, “A Problem in 
every bit as interest 
Rooney 


ISSla, 


in the 


Jackson 
metic.’ She is 
Réle of ‘Kitty 
most vital inst 
ginton’s serial. If¥ 
x “Magic 
of it in this 


Life,” 
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OBLONG RUBBER. BUTTON 
HOSE SUPPORTER 


Your Comfort 
—Madam— 


suggests that you 
use care in select- 
ing hose support- 
ers, Learn the 
delightful ease 
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d Use Creme Mignon 


Virginia Valli— Lssanay 
:; “Crome Mignon is a wonderful com- 
on cream. Every woman should use it. afforded by the 
four skin can be as soft as velvet, free from 
pmishes, and glow with the rosy tint of 


Sith if you will use Créme Mignon. The 


xion cream recommended by women of & 
Hetage, the screen, and society. Used by & HOSE SUPPORTER 
of taste and refinement the world over & 
it ey the cont Lay? — Am = It is identified by 
ing to the most delicate or sensitive s = 4 
know you will find Créme Mignon the per- the Oblong A 
gomplexion cream you have been looking § Rubber Button on 


That is why we want you to : each clasp, which is 
Five Days at Our Expense a distinctive and, ex- 
his way. Send fifty cents in stamps, coin, & clusive feature. “Vel- 


1 t 
mey order. A_ large jar will be immedi- a ll -—, oa 


; niled you. Use it five days. If at the & 
of that time vou are not convinced that pene am Ae 5, CLAS 
Mignon is the best comp!exion cream & security and insure neat 
Dhave ever used, return the jar to us, and tuliee aeubeont 
Money will be cheerfully refunded. Write | 
, and start using this mest wonderful of Sold Everywhere 


aplexion creams. = GEORGE FROST CO. 
MIGNON MFG. CO., 544 W. st St., eo ot City 3 i, Makers ‘Boston 
NLU. UATAUAE vf “ iment one 
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ISLEE’S MACAZINE 


| sprinted with inks manufactured by 


B WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


tTo., 
& STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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inf sh 
“TI Got the Job!” 


“I’m to be Manager of my Department starting Monday. 

SS i= aa | i= | | The boss said he had been watchingall the men. When he 

: found I had been studying at home with the International 

1S HOT AND COLD WATER Correspondence Schools he knew I had the right stuff in 
me—that I was bound to make good.” 

Spare-time otady with the I. C. S. is Promotions for thou- 


gands of men and bringing happiness to See Ore of homes all over 
the world. In offices, shops, stores, mines, mills and on 


1. C. S. trained men are stepping up to big. jobs, over the heads =] 
older men, past those whose only qualification is long service. 

The first step these men took was to mark and mail this coupon, 
Make your start the same way—and make it right now. 


—_—— oe ee oe ee TEAR OUT HERE ee ee ee ee oe ee 


: INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
~~ $2OQO0O CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


606, Scranton, Pa. 
Explain pm. — your Course in the subject marked X: 
jectrical Faginosing ADVERTISING CHEMISTRY 
I Mechanical Engineering Salesmanship Illustrating 
Mechanica’ Drafting Comesercal Low Farming 
Ukulele Guitar, Mandolin, vil Engineering ING 
Stationary Engineering Stenography 
Hawaiian Guitar or Cornet Mining En Engineering Civil Service 
Yes, at itely free to first pupils in each locality. We URE Ry. Mail Service it 
have the st wonderful, new, system for learning by y ow = hh Drafting AUTOMOBILES SPANISH 
mail to play by note, Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar 4 kule le, Hawaiian Guitar or Cornet. Very Name 
small charge for lessons only expense. We 
e. Complete outfit free. Writenow. No ob Silipations. 
School of Music, Dept. 222, Chicago, Il. | Address 
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A Breakfast Treat 


D-e-l-i-c-i-o-u-s just describes the goodness of N. B. C. 
Graham Crackers as a breakfast food. Sweet enough without 
sugar and served with a bowl of piping hot milk or 
cream, they are indeed a real breakfast treat. 

Try a few for breakfast tomorrow. 
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With Hot Milk 


Just the breakfast food you need these cold, snappy morn- 
ings. Nutritious—oatmeal in delightful form. Appetizing— 
with a nut-like flavor. Sweet enough without sugar. 

With milk or cream, hot or cold, N. B.C. Oatmeal 


Crackers are more than good. 


PA, uneeda Biscult 
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Bothered by the High 
Cost of Food? 










Is Mr. Hoover’s appeal for food conservation and wise sub 





“aie i ’ mi ee : 
stitution meeting with your codperation? And are you one of the 





many thrifty housewives who find they are already feeding their fam 





ilies with all the economy consistent with health and comfort? 


It’s all in knowing how, isn’t it? 


Mrs. Rees is @ 
expert upon the 
subject of foods 
and their prepara- 
tion. The woman 
who uses these re 
cipes will not need 
to preach to het 
family “the gospel 
of the clean 
plate.” 

The price—fil- 





You know that 
a wholesome, ap- 
petizing dinner, of 
delicious flavor, 
temptingly served, 
does not always 
mean that it cost 
as much—or even 
half as much—as 
a flat, uninterest- 
ing, p' orly cor IKked 

















dinner. The whole 





teen cents—places 
it within the reach 


question of good 





living at moderate 
cost is simplified of everybody. And 
by “The Complete ! no woman caf 
Cook Book.” It is just what its afford to be without it. For sale 
name signifies, containing seven by all news dealers; or, if yout 
hundred and fifty splendidly ar- dealer cannot supply you, add four 
ranzed, economical recipes, com- cents to the above price and ordet 
direct from the publishers. 
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Don’t Wear a Truss 


Brooks’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatie Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, — 
trial it. 


on te prove 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 


C.E. BROOKS, 212A State Street, Marshall, Mich, 


Reduce Your Flesh 


now being used by fleshy people every whe 


The new Adipo book on self- 
reduc ing, which might be called 

‘Nature’s Own Way,”’ is sent 
FREE to all who are interested 
in the newest health Methods 
for making the body graceful 
and slender; for taking off ex- 
cessive fat comfort ~s Ay with- 
out starving, sweating or ridic- 
ulous exercising. No doctors 
to bother you. 


50c Box FREE 


With the book we send a Free 
trial box of certain healthful 
reducing ingredients which are 

2 e haven’t space to 


tell of all the good work that ADIPO Method is doing, but as an 


jstance, Laura Fouch 0 


MecConnelisville, Ohio, used ADIPO and 


reduced 84 pounds; waist measure reduced to 22 inches, bust to 34, 


hips to 36. She writes: 
for the book and FREE 
the others use 


I never felt better in my life. 
box of the same materials that Miss Fouch 
They will go by return mail, postpaid. 


So send today 


Address, THE ADIPO CO., 4062 Beard Building, New York 


\ 
FEATURES 
The Kerodox 
Gas Maker fits any 


Stove because it i 


simply placed on the 


Brate and connected 
bya metal tube with 
akerosene tank hang- 
ing on the wall. Ar 
body can easily in 
Stall it in five mir 
Ules, and immediate] 
your stove will vive 
better results than 


if, Our Special 
Low Prices 


Our Diamonds are distinctive in 
beauty and { brillianey, A Genuine Dia- 
mond is the best investment into y which 
put your money. With stores in 
Dohieg cities and our extensive Mail Or- 
der House, our large purchasing power 
puts us in position to make prices —— 
areimpossible for small concernstom 


The Handsome 


Solid Gold La Valliere 
No.925,hereshown, is our big leader. our 
beautiful perfect cut Genuine Diamonds 

2 TERMS: $5 Down, 
$2.50 a Month 


Send for Free Catalog 


ere are over 2,000 illustrations = 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
Ry pataver you select’ 7 be sent, ali 
shipping charges prepaic 
von see and ozamine the article 
it in your own 
f satisfied, pay ‘one- wifth of purchase 
Price and keep it; balance divided into 
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¥ anteed by the factory and = quar- 
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anteed by us. Watches that pass 
road ins > low as $2.50 a month. 


Every +o icle in our C catalog is ——— 
ly selected and priced direct to y 


LOFTIS BROS. & ‘CO. 
THE NATIONAL CREDIT JEWELERS 
Dept. K343 006 Hi. State St.,Chicago [IL 








Save 50% im Your Cooking 


Science, always on the alert, has devised 
a new fuel that is destined to revolutionize 
the cost of cooking. At atime when eve ry 
housewife is urged to practice small econo- 
mies, this new method will be doubly 
welcome. 


Cook anywhere with 
Kerosene Gas 
Kerosene Gas means cooking 


at half the expense of othcr 
conta , fu 


els. It eliminate 
onal and wood—both 
difficult to secure— 
and high of price. 











Good-bye — 
Coal and Wood 


With Kerosene Gas, there are no dirty 
ashes, Fires need not be kept going in your 
range when there is no use for them, This 
new scientific marvel makes accurate heat 
possible, which is so important to good 
cooking. It is convenient, economical, 
absolutely safe and, what is most impor- 

, it ean be installed without making 
mechanical changes in your range, 


Itis the MODERN fuel for home 
use. Outfit complete, ready for 
immediate installation 4 
$15. EXPRESS PREPAID, y 
Amalgamated Oil Gas / free 
Corporation 
26 Pine Street, New York / 
References: — Guarantee 
Trust Co., New York. 
Canadian Fair- 


banks-Morse Co., resetee paid, Mere. 
Ltd., Agents, dox Outfit Complete te. 
Montreal, ton t satisfactory, an re- 


Canada, 


and you will refund 
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City Physicians Explain Why , 
They Prescribe Nuxated Iro 











To Make Beautiful, Healthy Women and Strong, Vigorous } , 








NOW BEING USED BY OVER THREE MILLION PEOPLE ANNUALL 
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Quickly transforms flabby flesh, toneless tissues, and pallid cheeks of 
anaemic men and women into a perfect glow of health and beauty— Often ine: 
the strength of delicate, nervous, run-down folks 100 per cent in two weeks’ 


T is conservatively estimated that over , 
three million people annually in 
this country alone are taking Nuxated 

Iron. Such astonishing results have been 
reported from its use both by doctors and 
laymen, that a number of physicians in 
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various parts of the country have been 
asked to explain why they prescribe it 
so extensively, and why it apparently pro- 
duces so much better results than were 
setaines from the old forms of inorganic 
ron, 

Extracts from some of the letters re- 
ceived are given below: 

Dr. Ferdinand King, a New York pbhy- 
sician and Medical Author, says: “There 
can be no vigorous iron men without iron.” 
Pallor means anemia. Anemia means 
iron deficiency. The skin of an#wmic men 
and women is pale. The flesh flabby. The 
muscles lack tone, the brain fags and the 
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memory fails and they often become 

weak, nervous, irritable, despondent and melancholy. 
When the iron goes from the blood of women, the 
roses go from their cheeks. 

“T have used Nuxated Iron widely in my own prac- 
tice in most severe aggravated conditions with un- 
failing results. I have induced many other physicians 
to give it a trial, all of whom have given me most 
surprising reports in regard to its great power as @ 
health and strength builder.” 

Dr. E. Sauer, a Boston physician who has studied 
both in this country and in great European Medical 
Institutions, says: “As I have said a hundred times 
over organic iron is the greatest of all strength 
builders. 

“Not long ago a man came to me who was nearly 
balf a century old and asked me to give him a pre- 
liminary examination for life insurance. I was as- 
tonished to find him with the blood pressure of a 
boy of twenty and full of vigor, vim and vitality as a 
young man; in fact, a young man he really was, not- 
withstanding his age. The secret, he said, was taking 
iron—Nuxated Iron had filled him with renewed life. 
At thirty he was in bad health; at forty-six he was 
careworn and nearly all in—now at fifty, after taking 
Nuxated Iron, a miracle of vitality, and his face beam- 
ing with the buoyancy of youth. 

“Iron is absolutely necessary to enable your blood 
to change food into living tissue. Without it, no 
matter how much or what you eat, your food merely 
passes through you without doing you any good. You 
don’t get the strength out of it, and as a consequence 
you become weak, pale and sickly looking, just like a 
plant trying to grow in a soil deficient in iron, 

“If you are not strong or well, you owe it to your- 
self to make the following test: See how long you 
can work or how far you can walk without becom- 
ing tired. Next take two five-grain tablets of ordi- 
nary nuxated iron three times per day for two 
weeks, then test your strength again and see how 
much you have gained. I have seen dozens of 
nervous, run-down people who were ailing all the 
while double their strength and endurance and en- 
tirely rid themselves of all symptoms of dyspepsia, 


liver and other troubles in from ten to fourteen 
days’ time simply by taking iron in the proper 
form. And this after they had in some cases been 


doctoring for months without obtaining any benefit. 
But don’t take the old forms of reduced iron, iron 
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can be easily absorbed 
and assimilated to do 
you any good, other- 
wise it may prove worse 
than useless. Many an ath- 
lete and _ prize-fighter has 
won the day simply because he 
knew the _ secret of 
strength and endurance, 
filled his blood with iron before 
he went into the affray; while 
many another has gone down in inglorious 
simply for the lack of iron.” 

Dr. H. B. Vail, formerly a Physician in the Balt 
Hospital, and a Medical Examiner, says: “Tbra 
out my experience on Hospital staffs and as 
Examiner, I have been astonished at the num 
patients who have vainly doctored for various 
eases, when in reality their delicate, run-dows 
was simply the result of lack of iron in the 
Time and again I have prescribed organic iron 
ated Iron—and surprised patients at the rapidity 
which the weakness and general debility wer ® 
poo by a renewed feeling of strength and vital 

took Nuxated Iron myself to build me up afters 
serious case of neryous exhaustion. The effects 
apparent after a few days and within three 
it had virtually revitalized my whole system 


me in. @ superb physical condition.” 

NOTE—Nuxated Iron, which is prescribed and 
ommended above by physicians in such a great 
of cases, is not a patent medicine nor secret 
but one which is well known to druggists and 
iron constituents are widely prescribed by 
nent physicians everywhere. Unlike the older 
ganic iron products, it is easily assimilated, doe 
injure the teeth, make them black nor upset the 
ach; on the contrary, it is a most potent re 
nearly all forms of indigestion, as well as fort 
run-down conditions. The manufacturers have 
great confidence in nuxated iron that they offet 
forfeit $100.00 to any charitable institution if 
cannot take any man or woman under 60 Wi 
iron, and increase their strength 100 per cent oF 
in four weeks’ time, provided they have no 
organic trouble. They also offer to refund your 
if it does not at least double your strength and 
durance in ten days’ time. It is dispensed by all 
druggists. 
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Tobacco Habit Banished 
In 48 to 72 Hours 


a 
Immediate Results 

Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against heavy 
odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t try it! 
Make the tobacco habit quit you. It will quit you if you will just take 
Tob Red according to directions. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of 
tobacco for a single month or 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine 
cut or use snuff—Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin 
to decrease after the very first dose—-there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind and is the 
most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific ond thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tob Red is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no 
desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the 
nerves, and will make you feel better in every 
way. if you really want to quit the tobacco habit 
—get rid of it so completely that when you see 
others using it, it will not awaken the slightest 
desire in you—you should at once begin a course 
of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skep- 
tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- 
antee goes with each full treatment. If 
Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit 
when taken according to the plain and 
easy directions, your money will be 
cheerfully refunded upon demand. 


Let Us Send You 
Convincing Proof NEWELL PUARACAL co., 

If you’re a slave of the tobacco Dept. 570. 2 ie as t. Louie, Me, 
habit and want to find a sure, quick way Please send, without obligating me in any way, 
of quitting “for keeps” you owe it to your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit a 
yourself and to your family to mail the proof that Tobacco Redeemer will positively free 
coupon below or send your name and me from the tobacco habit. 
address on a postal and receive our free 
booklet on the deadly effect of tobacco 
on the humansystem, and positive proof 
that Tobacco Redeemer wil! quickly 
free you from the habit. Street and No.. 


Newell Pharmacal Company 
Dept. 570, St. Louis, Mo. OE. 2 CNT ane ee 
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_AINSLEE'S . 


When Jack lonvon 


ANCE and I were tired of ordinary fiction. The war had awakened 
us to realities. No namby-pamby fiction could satisfy us. We 
wanted life. 

I read the Metropolitan's announcement that they would give The 
Greatest Works of Jack London free to the man or woman who 
sent in their subscriptions under certain easy conditions. 

It seemed worth tig a chance so | cut out the coupon and mailed it. 
The books came prompt! Nance wanted a good love story to read that 
ev , 80 she took “ “Martin Eden.” 1 wanted a real man story, so I 
took * Sea-Wolf. 

We both got overflowing measure. It was just as if Jack London was 
sitting before us, telling us of his adventures on the long trail. 

My book was full of the buccaneer spirit; the salt air of the sea blew 
through it; | saw Wolf Larsen shoot four of his crew; lure husbands and 
wives aboard his ship and then maroon the men while he sailed off with 
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the women. I saw a beautiful girl rescued from the Sea-Wolf’s dutch 
by the young American who through long months of contact with the 
brute had become his match. 

Nance had the same experience. The story of the uncouth 
with the spark of genius in his breast, who by sheer force of wil pe br 
literary success and won the love of a — darling of society, bad 
Nance fascinated. When we closed the Y 

Tee on next evening we read “ 3 

were just as gripping. Jack London's dauntless spirit was with 

us as we read—tor he had po his le—his roving, adventurous, 
care spirit into these 

Nance says—and I pce it—that of all the bargains I have secured,! 
never got one that was less a drain on my purse or that brought suchrid 
returns. We swear by Jack London, and by the Metropolitan thi 
brought him to our home. 


“oACK LONDON + FREE | 








Four handsome volumes bound in decorated red cloth, gold stamped. 
Livingston Bull, Phillip R. Goodwin, W. J. Aylward and The Kinneys. They come to you 
und uniform edition if you accept the offer we make below. 


this handsome cloth- 





They are illustrated by Charla 
free and postpaid in 
The titles are “Martin 


Eden,”’ “‘The Sea Wolf,”’ “‘Love of Life’’ and ‘‘The Call of the Wild.” 


Here is Our Offer: 


We wi send to you, ft you oa Me omte with the atgpahed 
coupon containing your subscription for Metr: itan an jure s, 
The Greatest | Wels of Jack London, in 4 alee bound in hand- 
some red cloth and gold nue, You will receive at once the first 
copies of Metropolitan and McClure’s. 
month for five months for the magazines; which is less than the 
magazines would cost you on the newsstands, and that's all. Re- 
member, while you pay on this easy monthly plan, you get the maga- 
zines considerably below their single copy price, and the four great 
books come without cost. If you prefer to pay cash send only $4.75 
with — For the 4 books in beautiful | half leather binding, 
send $6.75. 

(Canadian and Foreign Postage extra. Magazines may be sent to 
different addresses if desired. If you are at present a subscriber to 
either magazine your subscription will be extended.) 


METROPOLITAN | 


432 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Pacerrorourran, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


I McClure’s each for 15 months. 
You send then $1.00 a 1 until I have paid $5.10 in all for the magazines 


cash the total will be $4.75. Th 


SEND A DIME WITH THIS COUPON— Now! 
mm mm me 


Gentlemen :—I enclose 10 cents. Send me, free and postpaid the 


l 4-volume set of The Greatest Works of Jack London. 


At the same time enter my subscription to Metropolitan and 
I agree to send you $! 3 month | 

If I prefer to e 

books are mine, free. 


| street 


C “ity and State 


*Change terms of payment to seven months tf you prefer half leather 


j binding. 


If you wish credit and are not known to us send your letterhead, 


t business card or references with coupon 


Postage extra if you live outside of U ae A. 
Magazines may go to separate addresse | 
If you are a subscriber already, indicate this and your subscrip 


| tion will be extended. 
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Treasure Hunters—Take Notice! 
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SHERLOCK HOLMES 


Got a letter inclosing a chart, which 
indicates the spot where a_ vast 
treasure lies buried. 


CONAN DOYLE 


Says if he were a younger man, he 
would go personally and look into 
the matter. 


THIS IS FACT—NOT FICTION! 


For chart, and other hints as to where 
the treasure is hid, see “A Brand New 
Intimate Study of Sherlock Holmes,” 
by A. Conan Doyle, in the issue of 


Detective Story Magazine 


Dated and Out Tuesday, January 15th 
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,RAVELERS in the desert often see 
the Mirage—an appearance, usually 
ime of water and trees, which quickly 


VANISHES. 


This new vanishing cream is well named. 
It completely disappears with a little mas- 
sage, leaving the skin soft, smooth, clean 
and free from that shiny effect so un- 
desirable for social daytime or evening. 


Its soothing comfort, its greaseless softening 


effect, its vanishing character, all commend 
it to the taste of discriminating women 
for sunburn, before and after motoring, 
and as a base for powder. 


Men also find Mirage Cream a delight 


after shaving. 





Your dealer can supply you. Ask him for 
Colgate’s new Cream—the Mirage. (“Mir” 
r, “age” asin massage). A dainty 

eipt of Oc in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. A, 199 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK 


Makers of Cashmere ‘Bouquet Soap— 
: last i 
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